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HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 

CHAFFEE xxx viii 

THS irOBTH AKD SAST Of IXTBOPB 

IIITE Bball now adrert to the aibdn of the Austrian AflUnof 
V V donunions and of the eastern nations of Europe. nSSS^' "' 

The oomparatiye feebleness into which the Turkish Empire 
was sunk, as well as its war with Venice, which had been 
going on since 1645, had for many years reliered Austria 
irom. all apprehension of attack from that quarter ; but in 
1656 the appointment of Mahomet Koprili as Ghrajid Yizier 
infosed more Tigour into the counsels of the Porte. The 
joathful Sultan, Ifahomet lY., and the Sultana Yalide, 
aDowed Koprili an almost unlimited -poiwet ; and though that 
remaricable man was more than seyenty years old, and had 
not perfonned during his long life any memorable action, yet 
he £flcharged his high office during the five years which he 
h^d it with distin^shed ability and success, and at his 
death transmitted his power to his son. Under the adndnis- 
tratian of Mahomet Kforili, the Turks began iwun to inter- 
f^e in the albdrs of TransrlyaDia (1658). Nie Toyrode, 
George Bagotski IL, their tributary, having shown enrmptoms 
of insubordination, the Porte resolved to set up &urcsai, a 
creature of its own, in his place, and to increase tiie yearly 
tribute from 15,000 ducats to 40,000. Bagotski, after resist- 
ing a year or two, was defeated by the Turks in a batfle near 
E&osenburg, in May, 1660, and received a wound of which 
he died. In the f dlowing August the Turks cwtured Gross- 
waidein, one of the strongest fortresses on the borders of 
Hungary and Transylvania. 
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4 MODEBN EUBOPE [Chap. XXXVUl. 

The Cabinet of Yienna, though alarmed bj the progress of 
the Turkish arms, was unwilling to break with the Porte, 
and had even commanded the Hungarian Count Zrinyi to 
desist from the attempts at resistance which he had made on 
his own account. But the progress of erents at length com- 
pelled the Emperor Leopold to take a direct part in the war. 
Peter Kemeni having been dected Yoyrode of Trancnrlvania 
under the imperial auspices, and haTii^ murdered &rc8ai, 
the Porte caused Michael Apafjr to be elected in place of their 
nomiAee. The Yienneie Calrinet, after some^Taiii attem^^ts at 
negeiiation, dematched some forces under Montecucuh and 
Count Stahremberg into Hungary (1661), but with strict 
orders not to attack the Turks; boA all that Montecuculi 
effected was to supply Kemeni, who had shut himself up in 
Elausenburg, with troops and prorisions. In the eiMuing 
winter Kemeni made an attempt to seize Apafy at Mediasch ; 
but the Turks having come to Apafy's aid^ defeated Kemeni 
and killed him in lus fliffht.^ 
TheTurkB Mahomet Koprili died November lst» 1661« and was sac- 
iS^nry ^^^^^ed in lus high ofBce by his son Aohmet, then thirty yean 
of age. This transmission of power from father to son was a 
thing unheard of in the Turkish annals^ and seemed to recall 
the reign of the Mayors of the Pdlaoe in France during the 
Merovinffian dynasty. The administration of Mahomet 
KopriU had revived in a remarkable degree the strengtii of 
the Ottoman Empire $ he had firmly established his poww in 
the Seraglio, and by measures of great severity had reduced 
the rebellious Spahis and Janissaries to order and obedience. 
From his first accession to office, Aohmet Koprili was resolved 
on a war with the Emperor; but in older to mAe the 
requisite preparations, he encouraged the Tmperial Oirimiet 
to negotiate. Leopold refused to recognise Ap^y as Yoyvode 
of Transylvania, who had abandoned great part of that pro- 
vince to the Turks, and had promised to assist them agamst 
the Emperor ; but at the same time the Imperial Cabinet, in 
the vain hope of solving the question by diplomacy, refused 
all active assistance to Kemeni's brother Peter. Even in the 
spring cf 1668, when Achmet Koprili was pressing forward 



^ The ohief soaroes for theae sAits aie Bagd, Gemsh. nks Mngfori- 
§ehefiBeich$; Katona, Hut. SwtgarimDumm imim. iUMo n ifc ueuii ; 
Wagner, ffut. Leopoidi. 
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with a-nwt amy to Bii£la» the Imperial pIeD]|K)teiitiarieB were 
seekiiig to arrest his march bj new negotiatioiu ; bat the 
terms he proposed were too anogaDtaadinsiiltiiigtobe enter- 
tuned. He demanded an indenuiity of 2»000,(WO florins for 
the expense of arming, the eradiation of several fortieses, 
the renewal of the ancient tribute abolished by the P)eaoe of 
Sitvatoiok, and tree passage for the Turkish troops into 
Dahnatia and other plaoes belonging to the Venetians. 

The CWbinet of Vienna began at kst to peroeive the fatal M^ctf 
error it had oommitted in not proriding* the means of "" 
resistance. To the Torkish army of 200»000 men Monte- 
cucoli could oppose font a reiy small force. The Hun- 
Mrians themselves eonldnot agree as to the means of defence. 
The IVoteslant part of that people were even in favour of the 
Turks, who treated them with politic consideration ; while 
the Imperial Courts tmder the influence of the Jesuits, dis- 
played towards them nothing but intolerance. Count For^ 
gaca, commandant of Neuhtosel, who had marched out to 
oppose the Turks, was dedbated by them at Pte*kany ; and 
though he contrived to defend Nenhausel for six weeks, he 
was at length compelled to surrender it by capitulation (Sep- 
tember 24th, 1663). The fall of Neuhausel was followed by 
that of several other fortresses, and it was the common 
opinion that in the following spring Kdprili would appear 
before Vienna. In spite of all IContecuculi's exerlionB, a 
body of 25,000 Turks and Tartars crossed the Waag into 
Moravia, threatened Nikolsburg, Brunn, and Babensburg, 
and penetrated almost to Olmuts, committing in their pro- 
gress the most horrible barbarities. It was even with some 
difficuhiy that Hontecucnli succeeded in defending Ptessburg. 
Meanwhile a Diet had assembled at Satisb^; and in 
Deeember the Emperor went thither in person, to reanimate 
their ddiberations, and urge them to proride an adequate 
defence against so urgent a danger, ^e I>iet voted on the 
part of ihb Empire an army of 42,000 foot and 14,000 horse, 
to be commanded by the MargravLeopolde William of BEkden; 
whidi, added to the troops of the Austrian hereditary 
domin ions, eomstitnted a force of more than 80,000 men. 
Louis XEV. supplied from the army of Italy 6,000 men 
under Count Seuigni, as the contingent for Alsace; and 
Sweden sent 3,500 men, besides the q%ujita for the states it 
held in Germany. The Pope, and the Italian princes and 
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repuUic8» abo fnnuBhed the Emperor with libeitl oontriba- 
tiona in monef . 
Ba^r^st. Montecucim was thua enabled to take the field in 1664 with 
1664. more pzoepeot of saooeBS ; and though the finrt; operations of 

the campaign were in favour of the Turks, he at leng^ 
arrested their pn^ress hj the memorable batile at St. 
Gotthardt (August 1st), a place on the Baab, near the 
borders of Stjria. Montecueuli having given the word 
'' Death or Yictorj/' the Christians, oontranr to thrir usual 
practice, diarged without waiting to be attacked ; the Turks 
wore routed and thrown into a disorderlj flight, in which 
more than 10,000 of them were slain or drowned in the Baab/ 
But instead of pursuing this advantage, whidi seoned to 
op«i the road to the most extensive conquests, the Imperial 
Cabinet surprised all Europe by seising the occasion to make 
TiMtjof peace with uie Porte. On August 10th, only a few dajs after 
Jjj^» the victory, a treaty was conduded at Vasvar for a twenty 
years' trace. The Emperor abandoned to the Turks aU thmr 
conquests, which included the fortresses of Ghnosswardein 
and Neuhausel ; he withdrew his support from the party of 
Bagotski and Eemeni, thus abandoning Transylvania to 
Apafy, the nominee of the Porte; and hd made the Sultan 
a j>r6fen^— in other words, paid him a tribute— of 200»000 
florins.* This treaty caused universal dissatisfaction. The 
Oermans complained of the Turks being established at 
Neuhiiusel ; a place, they said, which miffht be seen from 
the waUs of Vienna. The Hungarians eidaimed that tbeir 
privileges had been violated by the conclusion at the treaty 
without their knowledge and participation. The Transyl- 
vanians said that by the abandonment of Ghrosswardein, 
the Turks would be enabled to overrun the whole of th^ 
country. Apafy alone was content, who remained in posses- 
sion of Traosylvania on condition of paying the ancient 
tribute. Yet, disgraceful and disadvantageous as this treaty 
undoubtedly was, Leopold seems to have had some c<^ent 
reasons for concluding it. Montecuculi's army was still far 
inferior to that of the Turks ; the Austrian exchequer was 
empty, nor could the continuance of the services of the con- 

^ Katona, t. xxxiii. p. 618 sqq. ; Montecacnli, M6moire9f liv. iiL 
p. 445 sqq. 

^ Ths treaU" fa in Katona, t. zxxiiL p. 686 sqq. ; and Dumont, t. 
vi pt. iiL p. ^ 
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tiligeats Totod bj the Diet be rei&ened vfim. Deep jeabninee 
eziiited between tiie Oennfta and Hmigenm oonunkndin* and 
tbe latter^ who mu|>eeied ihe Bovee of Austria of a project 
for the e&ture sobjeelkHi of Hungary, impedbdd lather tban 
aeaiated tbe opeialione against tbe TnricB. It nay be, too, 
that Leopold wished to rid hinsetf of the aemoes of the 
Fiendi troogB, who had awakened his jealonqr b j cariying off 
moch of the glory of the batde of St. Gotthaidt. 

The war idtich ther had been waging^ so many years with Sicciof 
Yenioe was, on the side of the Turks, a motiTe Cor oonelnding ^^'^^^ 
the tmoe of Vasrar. The siege of (Ssn^a, the capitol of the 
island of that name, is, however, one of the most remarkable 
in history, having lai^ from May, 1^67, till September, 
1669. Alto^ an attempt to relieve it with a large French 
f oroe, nnder the Doke of NavaiUes, had failed, the garrison 
was compeHed to capitulate, September 6th» and was allowed 
to march oat with ail the honours of war, followed by nearly 
the whole pojpnlatum, two jMnests, a woman, and three Jews 
alone remaining behind. A peace was now eonclnded between 
Yenioe and the Porte^ and terminatsd a war in which the 
Venetians are said to have loet 8<H000 men, and the Turks 
upwards of 118,000.' 

Meanwhile, in Hungary the discontent caused by the B*Toitof 
oppressive government and the reUguyos persecutions of the ^SSS' 
Austrian Gafainet had gone on increasing ; but it was not tiU 
1678,iwhen the voung Gount Emmerich Tekeli placed himself 
at the head <rf the malcontents, that these disturbances 
assumed any formidable importance. Tekeli, who po sses s e d 
much militflffy talent, and was an uncomnromiaing enemy of 
tbe House of Austria, having entered Upper Hungacy with 
12,000 men, deieated the imperial forces, captored sevenl 
towns, occupied the whole disteict of the Oarpathian mount- 
ains, and compelled the. Austrian ganerals. Counts Wurmb 
and Leslie, to aooept the truce wUeh he offend. The in- 
surgents were encouraged by the R>rte, and after the con- 
duskm of the Turkish and Bussian war, in 1681, Kara Mus- 
tapha, who was now Chrand Yioer, determined to assist them 
openly. In qiite of the liberal offers made to Tekeli by the 
^nperor, that leader entered into a formal treaty with the 

^ A chief authority lor this w^iiMyt^mhSioria dMaChunra di 
Cemdia. 
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Port6» aacU in ooii]«iafckii -with the Turks, eiteeted sereiBl 
ooiuqiiMtB. Leoqpold mom [despatohed a splendid embasBy to 
Oaitftantinople» m the how of renewing the treaty of VaaTar, 
bnt -withont ayail | the TarkB onlj incteaeed their demanded 
In the spring of 168S Sultan Mahomet marched forth from 
his capital with a latve army, which at Belgrade he traas- 
f erred to the command of Kara Mnstapha. Tekali formed a 
innction with the Turks at Essek, and the united annies 
began their mardi to Vienna. In Tain did Ibrahim, the ex- 
perienced Pasha of Bnda, endeavonr to persnade Kam Mns- 
tapha first of all to snbdne the snnrounding country, and to 
postpone till the f oHowing year the attaok npon Vienna ; his 
adiiee was scomfolly r^ected, and, indeedr the aadadty of 
the Grand Visier seemed jnstified by the little resistance he 
hadmetwitti. 
viamiabe- At the approach of the Tnrks the Viennese were seised 
tbS^taiibi. ^^ ^ terror amonnting almost to despair. little prepara- 
tion had been made for defence ; 70,000 men was all the 
force that oonld be <^iposed to the Turkish anny of 200,000, 
and a great part even of that number was required to defend 
the frmtier fortresses. On July 7th, when news arrived of 
the defeat of the Austrian forces at PetroneU, Leopold and 
his court quitted Vienna for Linz and Passau. His departure 
was the signal for an almost uniyersal flight ; 60,000 persons 
are said to haye hurried from Vienna in a single day. Leo- 
pold intrusted the defence of his capital, whidi he thus dis- 
gracefully abandoned, to Count Stahremberg, in whoih it 
found an able and Taliant defender. It was fortunate for the 
Emperor, who could get bat little aid from the German 
States, that he had concluded in the preceding March, with 
John Sobieski, King of Poland, an offensive and defensive 
allianoe against the Turks, witli special refereuce to their 
besieging either Oraoow or Vienna. Under BSng Michael, 
who had been elected to the Polish crown in 1669, after the 
death of John Oasimir II., the Poles had been rediKod to be- 
come tribntaty to the Porte; but John Sobieski, who occupied 
the post of general of that crown, defeated the Turks in 
a battle near Chocsim, and in 1678, after the decease of 
Michael, he was elected King of Pohnd. Sobieski had not 
been able to remedy the intenial evils of that country arising 

^ See for these oeenrrences Katona, t. xxziv. 
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frcMDike Bwedkhwur and the defeetionot theCoigftokiofthe 
I71nwi]ie» m wdl as from the ^kioiii ooiurtitiition of the 
kii^Sdoim; but his penonal (jnalitieB and warlike renoim had 
finhancftd t he Te patatJon of Pokwd. The Bmperor Leopold 
and Lonifl XIV. contended for hie alliaaoe. Sohieiki per* 
maded ihe Mnate to ehooee the fenner,and the treaty aUiided 
to was oonehided, March 81st, 1688.^ In the peace which he 
had made with the Turks in 1676, Sobieski had been com- 
pelled to leave them in possesskm of Podotia and a great 
part of the Ukxaime, proyinces which he wonld willingly re- 
cover; nor eonld he behold without concern their attempts 

upon Hnngary and Anstria. At one time Vienna seemed 

beyond the reach of hnman aid. The Turks sat down before ^^bSIs^- 
it on July 14th, and such were their numbers iiiat their eiki,i«8. 
encampment is said to have contained more than 100,000 
tents. It was the middle of August before John Sobieski 
could leave Graoow with 26,000 men, and by the end of that 
month the situation of Vienna had become extremely critksl. 
Proviaioiis and ammunition began to foil ; the garrison had 
lost 6,000 men, and numbers 6M every day by pestilence or 
at the hands of the enemy. It was not till September 9th 
that Sobieski and his Poles formed a junction, on the plain of 
Tulls» with the Austrian forces under the Duke of Lorrame, 
and the other Qerman contingents under the Electors John 
Oeosge of Saxony, Max Emanuel of Bavaria, and the Prince 
of Waldeck, when the united army was found to amount to 
upwards of 88,000 men, with 186 pieces of artillery. On 
SepteoAer 11, the allies reached the heights of EahJenberg, 
within si^^ of Vienna, and announced their arrival to the 
belawuered citisens by means of rockets. On the following 
day the Turks were attacked, and after a few hours' resistance 
completely routed. Kara Mnstapha, who in vain attempted 
to raDy them,'was himself canied off in the stream of fuffi- 
tivea, whose disorderly flight was only arrested by the 
Baab. The Turkish eunp, with vast treasures in money, 
jewds, hones, anns, and ammunition, became the spoil of 
the victors. 

Count Stahrembecg received John Sobieski in the mag- 
nifteent tent of the Gkand Vimer, and greeted him as a de« 
Uverer. The different commandan then entered Vienna, and 

} The tieaty is in Batons, t. x«xv. p. 15 sq^. 
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in St. Sftephen^B Chnroli gftve tbAnks for their ddiTonaice, 
when the preaeher chose for hia text, " There was a man sent 
bj Ood whose name was John/' The Emperor Leopold, who 
returned to Vienna on September 14th, instead of showing- 
anj gratitade to the oommanders who had rescued his capital, 
receiyed them with the hanghtj eoldness prescribed by the 
etiquette of the Imperial 0<Kirt. Sobieski nerertheless con* 
tiimed his serrioesbj pursuing the retreating Toiks. Wcwsted 
by them at Plarkany on October 7th, he iiidicted on them on 
the 9th, with the aid of the Duke of Lorraine, a signal defeat, 
in which 15,000 of them are said to have been slaughtered or 
drowned ; and he terminated the campaign with the capture 
of Gran (October 27th), which place had been almoet a cen- 
tury and a half in the hands of the Turks. The Sultan, en- 
raged at these misfortunes, caused Kara Mustapha to be 
beheaded at Belgrada^ 
TheHoiy Li the following year, 1684, the King of Poland, baring 

iSl^' returned to his dominions, the war agaanst the Turks was 
pursued by the Duke of Lorraine, who, after capturing Wisse- 
grad, Waitsen, and Pesth, sat down before Buda» Jvly 14th. 
This place, howerer, was defended with the greatest obstinacy, 
and as the Imperial army was decimated by disease, the Duke 
of Lorraine was desirous of raising the siege at the beginning 
of October ; but it was fruitlessly prolonged, by orders from 
Vienna, till the 29th of that month. It had cost the assail- 
ants 28,000 men. It was tUs year that a league against the 
Turks, under the protection of the Pope, and thence called 
the Holt Iouloub, was formed by the Emperor, the King of 
Poland, and the Bepublic of Venice. Thie Venetians were 
induced to join it by the hope of recoTcring their former 
possessions, and declared war against the Sultan, Mahomet 
IV., July 15th. The war whicb ensued, called the Holf War, 
lasted till the Peace of Carlowits, in 1699. Venice in this 
war put forth a strength little expected fmn that dedin- 
ing raite. Many thousand Qermans were enrolled in her 
army, commanded by Morosini, and by Count Konigsmark, a 
Swede. 
Hmw^vf The Austrianspursued the campaign in Hungary with suc- 

^^^^ cess, in 1685. The Ottoman army was defeated at Oran* and 
Neidiausel was shortly after rscovered (August 19th)» the 

^ His head was found at the capture of Belgrade by the Elector of 
BaTaria in 1688, and isetUi peaerved in the cSy aarsenal cf Vienna. 
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ii0rttenimost place hdd hy the Tmks. In ITpper Hungafy, 
EperieSf Tokay, Eaacliaa, and sereral otber puioee were abo 
retaken* The<)rand Yiaier Ibrahim was eoenxaged at these 
rererBee that he caiiaed Tekeli, whom he regaled as the 
canse of them, to be carried in chains to Adrianople. But 
Ibrahim being dismissed from office the same year, Tekeli 
recoTeMd his liberty. The following year (ld86) was signal- 
ised by the taking of Buda by the I>ake of Lorraine, which 
was carried by assault, September 2nd, after a siege of more 
than three months. Bnda, the capital of Hungary, had been 
dnring 145 years in the hands of the Turks. Another cam- 
paign sufficed to wrest almost aU Hungary from the Porte. 
The Austrians under the Duke of Lorraine having been 
joined by the Elector of BaTaria with a large force from the 
Gterman 8tates»c<»np]etely defeated the Tniks in the battle of 
Moh£cs, the scene of the former triumph of the Ottoman arms 
(August 12th). The Duke of Lorraine followed up this suc- 
cese by reducing all Transylvania, while Selaronia was recon- 
quered by Qenmd Donewald^ one of his officers. The chief 
places in Upper Hungary, including Brian and MunkacK, were 
also taken, and Tekui's wife and her two children cuytured 
and sent prisoners to Vienna. Thus, befcnre the end of 1687, 
the whole of Hungary, except a few scattered places, was 
recovered by Austria. Michael Apafy, however, was left in 
pooacsaion of Transylvania, but on condition of admitting 
Austrian garrisons into the princuMd towns, and paying a 
contribution of 700,000 florins.* u October, Lecn^ld sum- 
moned an assembly of tiie Hungarian Stakes at fressburg, 
and proposed to tiiem to incorporate in the kingdom of 
Huj^ary all his recent conquests over the Turks, to confirm 
the ancient privileges ci the nation, and to grant to the Pro- 
testants the free exercise of their religion, on the following 
conditions : 1. The alnogation of the law passed in the reign 
of King Andrew IL (1S^2), by which a danse was inserted 
in the oath of fidelity taken to the King, enaUing any noUe- 
man to take m arms against him, in case he should be of 
rainion that the King nad violated }m coronation oath; 2. 
lliat as a reward for delivering Hungarv from the Turks, the 
crown should be made hereditary in the heirs male of tiie 
House of Austria; 8. That imperial garrisom diould be 

^ Kaftona, t. zzxv. p. 9$ sqq. 
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adnittad into all the f oitresset of the kingdom. Tke Hun- 
garian Diet hftfii^ consented to these oondMons, lAidi were 
in faet aA abolition ol their aadent eonstitationythe Ardiduke 
Scaeiph, the Emperor's eldest son, was downed King of Hnn- 
gary hj the arehfaishop of Gran, December 9i^, l€87, 
siag« of While the war in Htmgaiy had been conducted bj the 

Athens. Emneror with such eminent success, the King of Poland had 
maae onlj some fruitless attempts upon MdaaTia. The Tsar 
of Museo^, Inm Alexiowitsch, who, after settling some dis- 
putes about boundaries with the King of Polandt had joined 
the Holy League in 1686, did not fare mueh better. All the 
attempts of tiie Rnsaians to penetrate into the Crimea were 
frustrated bj the Tartars. T&e Venetians, on the other hand, 
had made some q»lendid conquests. 8t. Maura, Koron, the 
mountain tract of Maina, NaTarino, Modon, Argos, Ni^H di 
Itomania, fell succeesiTelj into their hands. The year 1687 
especially was almost as &tal to the Turks in their war with 
Venice, as in that with Hungary. In this year the Venetians 
took Patras, Lepanto, all the northern coast of the Morea, 
Corinth, and Athens. Athens had been alMmdoned with tiie 
exceptioii of the acro|)olis, or citadel; and it was in tliis siege 
that one of the Venetian bombs fell into the Parthenon, iHiich 
had been conferted by the Turks intoa powder magaone, and 
destroyed the greater part of that magnificent relic of dassical 
antiquibr.^ !nie acropolis surrender^ S^ytember 2Ml The 
fall of Athens, added to the disastrous news from Hungary, 
filled Constantinople with constematioA. After the defeat of 
^^^u^ Mohies, the Turkish army had retired in a state of mutiny to 
tini^Sr"' Belgrade. The Grand Vioer Solyman was unpopular with 
the Janissaries and Spahis on account of the stricter diseipline 
which he had endeavouied to introduce among that soldiery ; 
and his disastrous defeat at Mohikss afforded them a pretext 
to get rid of him. They elected in his stead SiawusehPteha, 
goTemor of Aleppo, and sent envoys to Constantinople to 
demand the dismissal of Solyman, who had fled to that 
capital. The Soltan was weak enough even to outstrip these 
demands, by sending to the mutfaieeni the head of the 
obnoxious Visier, and the seal of the empire for Siawusch. 
Not content, however, with these oonoessions, the army 
marched to Adrianople, and demanded the deposition of the 

^ An aceonnt of this ai^ge will be foand in Dyer^i Athem, chap. xL 
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SnltMi liittieUr in ikTour of hk bfother, fiU^psM. Their 
demndi were teooiided bj a laige ptrty in Um mels^polis; 
Hie JJUma nMombled in tbe mosque of Si. Sq[iki» at Oon- 
stoatinopk (NoTember 8tlu 1687), wtd haniig aaiustioiied tbe 
dttsMidB of the troope* Ekdjinea II. wm MJated at PadifohiJi 
ini^eeectf hisbieiher. ICLhomet IT . wm throim into pnaon* 
vhere be died diBregvrdedftre yean eftorwaids. 

Thie lerolntioii had flCMwly been completed, wheii Siftwi^^ 
entered Conetantiiiople at the head of the rebellieaB tioope. 
Tbe JamMaries and SMhie now beoeae more terbtdent than 
befote. Thej demanded that tbe uiraal dcmation on tihe 
aoceemon of a new Snitan shoold be inoreieed, and that all 
snob nonieten and plaoemen ea thej iimupptoreA of ahoiild 
be baniehed Some oi the Tiiien having attempted to reiiel 
their demands, a riot eaeaed; the palaces of all the minietem 
were et<Hrmed, plnndered, and bomt; and eren the Orand 
Yiaer Siawnsch himself fell by tho hands of those who had 
elected btm. The Janissaries and C^pahis were only at bst 
controlled bj the people rising against them (Febtoarj, 1688), 
and peace was gradnallj re^oied The tagfA Ismael Fadia 
wae now in^rnsted with the oondnet of a war which seemed 
to threaten the Osmanli ibnpixe in Ennqw with dsstmotion. 
For the campaign of 1688 wae still more disastrona to the 
Turks than tbe preceding one. The Imperialists, under the 
Elector of Bftvaria, tock Belgrade, while aootlier.dirision 
under the Margraye Loois oi Baden overran great part of 



Hnmbled bj these reverses, the P<Mrte» for the first time, coatfaiu- 
began to make pr(^K)sals for a peace, and was di^oeed to ^^^* 
m&e veiy ample concessions. The Duke of Lorraine who 
was now appomted to the ccMnmand of the Imperial army 
against the French, pressed the Oabinet of Ulenna to listen 
to these offers, and to put an end to the war in Hungary, in 
order to concentrate au the forces of the empire upon the 
Bhine. The Margrave <rf Baden, on.the contmrv, wim sue- 
eeedod the Duke of Lorraine in the command el the Austrian 
army in Hungary, pressed for the continuance of the war 
agaumt the Tvks, and reptesented that all the advantages to 
be eipected from it would be enjoyed by the House of Auslma, 
which, on the other hand* was tmt little interested in the 
war with France. The adyice of these two princes was not^ 
perbapSk uninfluenced by motives of self-interest. The Mar« 
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grave wui gatlMring eaqr laniels in theTiurkiflliimr ; and the 
Dake of Lonaiiie* in preBring that witli Franoe, had probably 
a view to tiie reeovery <tf hu patrimonial dominions. The 
Emperor hiuflelf , dated by bis sacoeMeB against the Torks, 
was indined to listen to the Ifasrgrav^; he dreamt of nothing 
less than putting an end to the Torkish empire in Eiirope» 
and effecting the union <d the Oreek and Latin Churehes. 
The war, therefore, went on, and the result of the campaign 
of 16fi0 seemed to justify the advice of the Margrave liouis. 
That commander, canying the war from Bosnia into Servia, 
inflicted several severe ddeats mk>n the Turks, occupied the 
passes of the Balkan from the borders of Boumelia to the 
Hersegovina, and captured all Hie fortresses <m the Danube 
from Widdin to Nioopolis, so that he was enabled to take up 
his winter quarters in Wallachia. The Turks, however, after 
the rejection of their proposals, prepared to recover their 
losses. Mustapha Eofvili, who had now been appointed 
Grand Yiner, infused more vigour into the government ; and 
witii &e assistance of Tekeli, who, after the death of Michael 
Apofy in April, 1090, had been made Prince of Transjlvania, 
the Turks uob year recovered almost all that they mi pre- 
viously lost mlgrade was retaken, to the great alarm of the 
Viennese; and even in the wintw time Turkish divisions 
pushed on to Temesvar, Orosswardein, and even into Tran* 
sjlvania. But in 1691, the Margrave Louis, though he had 
only about 45,000 men to oppose to more than double that 
number of Turks, completely defeated them at Salankemen, 
August 19th ; in which batue Mustapha Koprili was slain. 
The victoiy, however, had not the important consequences 
which Bugnt have been antidpaAed, and the next four or five 
years are barren of great events. They were, however, marked 
by a fremient change of SuHans. Solyman II. died in June, 
1691, and was succeeded by his bxother, Adimet II., who in 
February, 1695, in turn gave place to Mustapha II. Mustapha 
was an energetic prince, and having determined to put himself 
at the head of his armies, he crossed tiie Danube, captued 
several places, and in 1696 defeated the Imperiafists at Bega. 
D«Ath of 1%e death of John Sobieski, Kfaaig of Poland, in that year 

iSM^v^ had indirectly an important elBect on the war in Hungary. 
In or der to withdraw Poland from Austrian influence, Louis 
ZrV. strained every nerve to obtain the crown of that kingdom 
for his cousin, the Prince of Ck>nti. The Empermr Lec^ld, 
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on the ottwr luyidt tnxwillmg to have a Freneh pxiiiee for his 

Deigliboiiir» iaeited AugogtUB of Saxony, suniamM the Strong, 

to beeome a candidate for the ▼aeant dignity ; and hi« cause 

was eqpoiued hj the Pope, the Jeraite, the Tsar of Bnasia, 

and tbe Elector of Brandenburg. The hwt-named prince, 

always mbeerrieiit to Anatrian poHcy, had an additicoud 

motiTe in the promise of Angnstos to recognise the royal 

titk whseh be contemplated assuming. As a candidate for 

the Polish cn>im» to which none bat a Boman Catholic was 

eligiUe^ Angnstos was obliged to change his religion ; with 

him, howerer, a matter of no great difBcnlty ; for tiiongh the 

hereditary head of the Lntheran Confession, Angustns had, Augoatiu 

in faety little religion of any kind. He made his confession ^gj^y>» 

of the Boman Catholic faith, and purchased his eledion with poImmL 

his own money and that of the Emperor. The Prince of Conti 

was indeed chosen by a majorily at Warsaw, Jnne 27th, 1697 ; 

but tlie minority TOodaimed Angnstmr, who, hastening into 

the kingdom wi& nis Saxon troops, was crowned at Cracow, 

8OT«emberl5th.' 

The acceptance of the Polish crown obliged Angostas to Priaoe 
resign the command of the Imperial army, which he had SvS^^ 
oondueted withont mnch ability or success. His retirement 
maderoomforoneof the greatest generals of the age. Prince 
Eugene d Soissons-Sayoy, descended from a younger branch 
of the House of Saroy, was by his mother, Olympia Mandni, 
a great nephew of Ca rdinal MisariiL Noted dunng the eaiiy 
years of Louis XTV. for her intriguing temper, Olympia had 
m 1680 beeome implicated in some suspicion of poisoning, 
and Louis, as an act of grace, permitted her to leave France. 
Her disgrace fell upon her family. Eugene, her youngest 
son, who from being first destined for the Church, was cuded 
the Abb^ of SavOT, haying demanded a commission in the 
army, was refused by tibeKng. This refusal was afterwards 
to cost Louis dear. Eugene omBred his sword to the Emperor, 
and in the battle of Zenta on the Theiss, September 11th, 
1697, he inflicted on the Turks a signal defeat.^ The Onmd 
Yiader Ehras Mohammed was slam in tiiis battle. Eugene 
could not f<dlow up his yictory, except by a short incursi<m 

^ As King of Poland he was Augustas 11. ; ss SIsetor of Sazonj, 
Augustus L 
> See lyArtanyine, Mim. duprine€ Sugk^ t. iL p. 96 s^q. 
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uito Boinia; bat it maj be aaid to hare been ana oi the 
priiuafal cauMB of the peaee which ioon afterwardfl enaued. 
To this, however^ the BUOoeMe« of the Yenetiaiu and fiunians 
also cotitribttted, to which we most briefly advert* 
PMoeof Bj the <^ture <^ KalTaeia in 1690» the Yenetiaiia oom- 

S|£^^ pleted the oonquest of the Morea. The Ide of Chios, taken 
in 1694, was a«^ ^^ ^ fiollowing year; but in Dalmatia 
and Albania the Yen^tiaii fiepublic made many pezmanent 
conquests, from the mountaina of Montenegro to tne borders 
of Croatia and the banks of the Unna. The operations of tiie 
Poles in the Turkish war were insignificant; but in July, 
1696, the BussiMu, under the Tsar Peter,^ after many long 
and fruitless attempts, at length succeeded in taking Asot, at 
the mouth of the Don ; a most important conquest as securing 
for them the entry into the Black Sea. It was the fall of this 
place, combined with the defeat at Zenta, that chiefly induced 
the Porte to enter into negotiations for a peace; whichEagland 
and Hdland had been long endeayouiing to bring about, but 
which France, on the other hand, did CTerything in het power 
to prevent. Conferences were at length opened at Csjrlowitz, 
near F^terward^ in October, 1698 ; and on Januacy S6th, 
1699, treaties were signed between the Porte on One side and 
the Emperor, the Sing of Poland, and the Bepublic of Venice 
on the other. By the treaty with the Emperor the Porte 
ceded all Hungary (except the Banat of Temesvar), Transyl* 
▼ania, the greater part of Slay<niia, and Croatia as far as tiie 
Unna. The armistiee.was to last twenty-five years— for the 
Turks noTermade what was called a perpetual peace — subject 
to prolongation.^ Poland obtained by her treaty, "gameiniek, 
Podolia, and the Ukraine, To Venice were ceded the Morea, 
the Isles of St. Maum and Egina^ and sereral fortresses in 
Dalmatia. Count Tekeli was totally disregarded in these 
treaties. He had liTed since 1695 in a remote quarter of 
Constantinople on a small pension allowed him by the Sultan. 
He was afterwards banished to Nieomedia, where he died in 
1704. The negotiati<ms between Bussia and the Porte were 
]omt piDtracted, as the latter was very loth to part with AeoT. 
A Bussian ship of war oi thirty-'Sit guns, built at tdb^kt port 

^ Peter had assumed the goremment in 1689, while hb brother lyan 
was still living. 
> Kat<»a, t. zzxvt p. 106 sqq. 
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and otHnnuuided by a Dutch captfchi, which arriyed at Con- 
stantiBople in the tnmmer of 1699, opened the ejes of the 
Tnrka to the conaeqnences of their low, and made them fear 
a less cinl ▼isit if hostilities should again break ont. Nefar- 
theless, in Jvlj, 1702, a treaty was at length conelnded, 
hj which AaoT, with abont eighty miles of territory, was 
ceded to tiie Tsar, who oonrertod it into a most formidable 
fortress. 

Such was the end of the Holy War. We now pass on to Baaoj^t 
the tJbm d Sweden and the North, after mentioning the SlSeionkta, 
only oocnrrenee of any moment at tins period in the afburs of iom- 
Qermany as a confederate body. This was the erection hj 
the Emperor of a ninth electorate, that of Hano?er in 169s, 
in faTOor of Dnke Ernest Angostos of HanoTer. The tmms, 
howerer, on whidi it was granted were sodi as made the new 
Elector a mere satellite of the Imperial Honse. In return for 
the electoral hat and the office of arohbanneret of the Holy 
Bomaa Empire, the new elector was to place 6,000 men, o^er 
and aboTe nis ordinary contmsent, at the serrice of the 
Emperor so long as the war in Hungary and Ckormany should 
last, and to pay during the same time a subsidy of 500,000 
crowns ; if the King of Spain should die without issue, he 
was to employ all Ms forces to procure the throne of that 
kingdom for an Austrian arohdidEe; he was to use all Us 
credit and influence to re-establish the Sing of Bohemia in 
the exerciBe of all the rights, privileges, and prero^tiTes 
enjoyed by the other electors ; ^ he was to engage for himself, 
his heirs, and successors in perpetuity, that they should never 
gire thor electoral suffrage m the election of future Emperors 
and Kings of the Romans except in fayour of the eldest arch- 
dukes of the House of Austria ; that he should act in concert 
with the Imperial Court in all the a ss ombBee of the Emigre; 
and that he should accord to the Oatholics the public exercise 

^ The Kingpi of Bohemia had lost, by disuse, their electoral privi- 
leees, espeeiiUy those of Bitting in the assemblies of the Electoral 
CSilege, and of assentiiig to the imperial capitulations drawn up in the 
electoal dieta. This had arisen either throu;h their negleoting piM- 
kges which seemed to fortify their dependence on i& empire; or 
throoffh their being depriyed of them by a wrongfol intemetation of 
the letters patent of the Emperor Fredenek 11., granting to the kin|» 
of Bohemia, as matter of grace and fAroar, adispensatum from attend- 
ing all diets ezosnt those held at Bamberg or Nnrembeig. FMTel, 
tTk p. 478. 

IV. c 
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of their religion in Hanover and ZelL^ The new electort 
however^ did not obtain his title withoot great oppodtion. 
The doctors of Trtyea* Cologne^ and the IWatine protested 
againat it, aa well as many prinoea of the Duke ci Hanover's 
own religions nenmaaion, and among them his oonsin, Antliony 
TJlrich, of Wdf enbuttel, the head of the House of Brunswick, 
out of Jealottsj at seeing his kinsman thus prefened before 
him. Jn the following year the Dukes of Saxe Gotha, Saze 
Coburg, Brunswick, WoUenbdttel, and Mecklenburg, the Bling 
of Denmark as Duke of Holstein-Oluckstadt, the Landgraye 
of Hesse CasseL the Margrayes of Brandenburg Cuhnbach 
(or Baireuth), and Baden Baden, the Bishops of Munster, 
Bamberg, and Eichstadt, formed aLeague at Batisbon, under 
the name of the Oorre$pondmU Frinee$t to op^pose the designs 
of the Imperial Court, and dedared the investiture of tiie new 
Elector to be null and void. This did not prevent Duke 
Ernest from making use of his new title, though the full and 
recognized possession of the electoral dignity was only at 
lengtii obtamed by Ernest Augustus's son, Oeoige Louis. 
The most important part of this transaction with regard to 
the general aftdrs of Europe was, that it afforded Louis XIV. 
an opportunity of again mtervening in the aflburs of the 
empire, and forming a French party in Germany. The 
TOOtesting princes required the diplomatic intervention of 
France, as guarantee of the Treaty of Westphalia, of whidi 
they represented the Emperor's proceedings to be a iHreach ; 
and Louis eutered a protest against them at the Diet of 
Batisbon* 

nsfdhotion We now revert to the history of the Scandinavian kingdoms 
since the peace of Copenhag en in lOdO, which we have re- 
corded in Chapter XZXYI. The events of the war with 
Sweden, and the exhausted state in which Denmark had been 
left by the struggle, showed the indispensable necessity for 
some alteration in the Danish constitution. Her misfortunes 
might be traced diiefly to the oligaa*chy of nobles, who 
administered the finances and diveiied them to their own 
purposes. The freedom of that order from taxes, and the 
other privileges and immunities which they enjoyed, were 
also highly detrimental to the State. Hie jealousy and 

' Laiug,&ioA«ilfe^t?, Panspee.t.y. p. 167b^. Menael, B. iy. 
8.4e6. r -^ , 
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hatred of this priinleged cIms had been enhanoed hr its con* 
duct in the war. During the siege of Oopenha«n the nobles 
had displayed the greatest indubrenoe» and had sheltered 
themselyes nnder their privileges from taking an j part in its 
defenoe; which the King had been obliged to conduct witii 
the asdstance cf the citiMns» the stadent^ and the mercenary 
troops. It was natnral enongh, therefore, at the end of this 
war, to Ihink of using this army in order to compel the nobles 
to relinquish their pemidons immunities. Al»mdy in 1668, 
after the mptnie of the Peace of BoskUd, Frederick had 
gained the afieetions of the burgher class by granting them 
some eztzaordinary ptiTileges. Erery dtisen who distin- 
guished himself b^ his courage was to be ennobled; every 
serf who enrolled himself as a soldierwas to earn the freedom 
of himseitf and his children. The right <rf staple was con- 
ferred on 0<^»enhagen ; it was made a free city and one of 
the States of the kingdom, with a roice in public afhirs ; the 
citisens were empowered to buy the lands of nobles, and 
were placed on a uke footing with them with regard to toUs 
and taxes, the quartering of troops, the accession to public 
offices, and the uka 

The Queen of Denmark,^ who had distinguished herself by ^^ 
her intrepidity during the war, and who was as enterprising toeSu^ 
and intriguing as Fr^ieridk was mild and gentle, took a more ^^^ 
active part than the King in bringing about the revolution 
which was to overthrow the oligardiical party. It was neces- 
sary that so fundamental a change should be effected b v the 
body of the nation; and in spite of the opposition of the 
Council and the nobles, a general assembly of the States was 
opened at Oopenhagen, September 10th, 1660. It consisted 
of three Chambers : the first composed of the members of the 
Council and landed proprietors of noble birth ; the second of 
bishops and delegates fram the clergy ; the third of deputies 
from the commeraal towns. A proposal for raising a tax to 
meet Hbe debts and burdens of the nation was the signal for 
contention. The nobles wished to preserve their ancient 
immunity from taxation; but the two other Chambers de- 
clared that tbe^ would consent to the tax proposed, only on 
condition that it should be paid by every Dane without dis- 
tinction. Conferences now followed between the Chambers, 

^ Sophia Ameliay a Haaovexian prineefls. 
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in wliich the noblM» and espeeiallj the ffigh GbambeKlain, 
Otto Eng, made matters worse bjr their pride Imd inaolenoe. 
The clergy and citizena, instead <^ appealing to the Council, 
as they hiA hitherto done, now applied^ direetij to the Ejng, 
and made propositions wholly incompatible witn the ezistenoe 
of the nobuitj : and especially theji^qniredtihat the donaiiis 
and revennes of the crown, mtherto entirely at the disposal 
of that order, shonld henceforth be leaaed to the highest 
bidders. The nobles denonnced this proposition as an attack 
npon their property, and a yiolation of the 46th artide of the 
Capitulation, signed by the King on his electioii, which 
secured to them the exchisiTe possession of the xoyal fiefii. 
As the King naturally felt relnolant to annul the Capitula- 
tion to which he had sworn, a plan was adopted to obviate 
this difficulty. Suane, Bishop of Zealand, Hansen, Burgo- 
master of Copenhagen, together with Marshal Schack, tiie 
commandsnt oi the city , Hannibal Sehestadt, f onneilT Y ioeroy 
of Norway, and other creatures of the Queen, placed a g^oard 
at the gates of the dty, which nobody was permitted to leave 
without a passport from the Burgomaster. The nobles thus 
shut up, and naving no means of resistance, found them- 
selyes compelled, after much delay and reluctance, to 
agree to a resolution psssed by the other two estates, 
declaring the crown hereditary hokh in the King's male and 
female issue. 
Th«mrir By this change from an electire into an heieditary monarchy, 

n^M^ the Capitulation fell of itself to the ground, and it therefore 
became neoessaiy to found a new constitution ; a task which 
was intrusted to eight members of the Council and Upper 
Chamber, and twelre members of the clergy and commons. 
It was agreed that the Capitulaticm should be given back into 
the King's hands ; and on the 18th October it was solemnly 
destroyed with great pomp and ceremony, and on the same 
day an oath of homage was taken to Frederick, containing 
only the usual general and empty promises. On the following 
day the Council was dissolved ; a new ministry was installed, 
and the admioistration was intrusted to certaitt colleges, or 
tureamx, the members of which could be appointed or dis- 
missed at the King's pleasure. The establishment of this 
autocracy, as absolute as that of the Sultan, rested ostensibly 
on the consent of the people. The new constitution vras sub- 
mitted for signature to the clergy, to all landed proprietors 
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and municipal magiatrates, but ita mainteaaaoa waa ■ecm^ 
by a ataadhig army at S4»000 men. Tbe deapotic power thus 
introated to the iSsui waa, bowerer, teldom abuaad, and 
proved mncb moore amntageoua to the Idngdom than tbe 
pTerkma irreapoiiaible oligarchT. The new conatitation waa 
embodied by jPeter Sobubmacher, a German jmaat, in tbe 
celebrated Kovob-Ldt (Lex Begia or Bc^al Law); wbieh 
eatabUahed tbe imlimited power of tbe Kmg, and tbe order 
of aneceaaion to tbe crown. Sebnbmaoher abo made fereral 
cbangea regarding tbe noblea* wbieh finaUj reanhed in tbe 
extinetion Si the aneient booseB. He introduced the German 
diatinction of a higher and lower nobilit j, and created by 
royal lettera patent Barona, Oonnta» ete.» titlea never before 
heard of in Denmark. 

In Sweden, on tiie contrary, the conaeqnencea <rf tbe war BavoiatiM 
increaaed the power of tbe noUea. By calling a national %SS^*^^* 
aaaembly (1600) that order found meana to orertbrow tbe 
Begency whidi Cbarlea X. bad appointed by hia will daring 
the minority, of bia aon CbarlcM XL, and to eatabhab a 
gOTomment conainHng of tbe QQeen-Mother, Peter BraJie, 
the Lord High ConataUe, Cbarlea GuataTna Wrangel, Hig^ 
Admind, Count Magnna de la Gardie» High Chancellor, and 
GnataTDM Bonde, Traaanrer. Aa the Qneen bad no political 
influence, tbia oligarchy, with their relativea and dependenta, 
admimatered, or rather abnaed for their own pnrpoaea, dnrinff 
the minority of Cbarlea XI., the royal domajna and natiora 
rerennee; a atate of thin^, bowerer, which ultimately 
produced a connter-rerolntion in &n>nr of the kingly 
power. 

For aerenl years after the peace of Copenhagen tbe aanala BwAn 
of the Scandinarian kingdoma present little w<Nrth rakting. un?^^^ 
Li the warwhich broke out between Ena^land and the Unit^ 
Ketberianda in 1665, Sweden condoled an alliance with 
England, bnt afforded her no substantial assistance ; whilst 
Denmark made a tnatr with the Dutdi, and engaged to 
exclude Britiah shqps nom the Baltic, so long aa the war 
should contmue. Daring the War of Derohition, Sweden, aa 
we baye seen, abandoned France, her ancient aUy, and joined 
the ICaritime Powers in the Triple Alliance which produced 
tbe peace of Aix-la-Cbapelle. But this deriation nom her 
usual policy was only te mpora ry, and in 1672 she entered 
into a treaty with Louis XIV. to support him in bis war 
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against the Dotoh, as we hare before rehlied.^ It was this 
treaty that disturfoed the peace of Northern Europe by lighting 
up a war between Sweden and the Elector of Itomdenburg* 
in which Dennuurk also ultimately took part. 
War be. The ElectOT of Brandenburg, after forming in July, 1674, 

Iwe&iuid ^be alliance with the Emperor, the Dutch States, and Spain, 
Btandeo. recorded in the preceding chapter,^ had proceeded in October 
iS^im. to join the Impmal army on the Bhine, then commanded by 
the Duke of BoumonTille. But the dilatory proceedings of that 
commander awakened the same suspicions which Frederick 
William had b^ore conceiTed of the sincerity of McmtecucuH. 
As these suspicions were strengthened l^ BoumonTiUe's re- 
treat over the Bhine after his battle with Tnrenne at Turkheim 
(January 5th, 1675), in which the French had suffered more 
than the Oermans,' the Elector saturated from his allies, and 
took up his winter quarters in Franconia. Meanwhile his 
own dominions had been iuTaded by the Swedes. After the 
treaty of Vossem, Frederick William being still uneasy re- 
specnng the intentions of Louis XIV., who had neglected to 
pay him the money stipulated in the treaty, had ^kdeavoured 
to form with Sweden a third party, in order to impose a peace 
upon the belligerents ; and with this Tiew he had renewed 
for ten y^nrs h^ ancient alliance with that Power (December 
1st, 16/3). By a secret article it was agreed that if they 
should fail in establishing a peace, either F6wer should be 
free to engage in the war, but not without first informing the 
other of lus intentions; ^ ^et the Elector had Altered into the 
alliance against France without gi'ving notice to the Swedish 
OoYemment — a step, indeed, wmch he excused by pleading 
that^ as war had been declared by the Empire, he was bound 
ipso/deio to take up arms, and had provided for sucb a con- 
tingency in the treaty of Vossem ; ' nor would he arrest his 
Buurch towards the Bhine in the autumn of 1674, although 
the Swedes sent a special ambassador to persuade him to 
maintain a neutral position, in conformity with the treaty 
between them. The French now declared that they would 
pay the Swedes no more subsidies unless they compelled the 
Elector to withdraw his troops from tiie allies. The young 
Eong Charles XI. having in vain endeaTOured to divert 

^ Above, vdL liL p. 444. * Above, voL iii. p. 466. 

* Puifendorf, FriS. Wilh. Ub. xiL f 48 sqq. 

« KritL^H 1S.19. ' Al^ve, p. 46S. 
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Fredeiidc Williun from his ponmet^ the SwedM, under Ttestradw 
Field-Manlial Charles GtuitaTiu Wnuigel, prepeted to enter ^^ 
the Mneh of Brandenburg; and as erenlthis step did not Imui- 
induce the Elector to return, Wiangel gare nofeioe that he 
should beobliged to take np Ids winter onarters in tiie Much, 
which was accordingly done. The Sweoes bdiayed at first in 
a qniet, orderl j manner, but by degrees they began to levy 
oontribntions, to raise troqM, and to fortify themselres in 
defensive positions. At length, incited by the French, they 
proceeded to acts of open Tiolence snd hostility. Xhey 
f (ocibly seised sereral sinall towns, sad allowed their troops 
eyery licence cl plunder and outnge. Hie Electmr bore ill 
this werj quietly ; nay, he probably re joioed that the conduct 
of the Swedes might offer him an oppcrtunity to regain that 
piuri of Pomennia which he had been formerly compelled to 
' r the innuT he had received, he 



l>issembling the injury he had received, 
sounded the dkposition of his allies, but found smiJl hopes of 
succour. The Iranperor and the princes of the Emmre,jeak 
of the Elector and of one another, stood aloof. The King of 
Denmark, though by the Treaty of the Hague, July 10th, 
1674, he had engaged to empk>y an army of 16,000 men 
against those who should take part with die Miemies of the 
allies,* yet, being desirous, it is said, of manying his sister to 
Charles XL, excused himsdf from not declaring qpenly against 
that monarch. The Statea43eneral alone, after much persua- 
sion, and when the Elector's troops were already in motion, de- 
clared war against Charles XL, unless he evacuated the March.' 

Frederick William was thus reduced to rely upon his own BtMUot 
efforts. Early in June, 1676, he led his army, increased by S^!*'*"^ 
new levies to 15,000 men, through the Thuringian forest 
towards Magdeburg, which he roachod on the 2ist. By a 
rapid march, tiie Swedes encamped on the right bank of the 
Havel, carelessly secure and ignorant of the approach ci an 
enamjf were surprised and beaten at Bathenow (June 25th). 
A few days after (28th), the Elector gained a deosiye victory 
at FnwBBULLm over the main body of the Swedish army. 
The Swedes were in consequence compelled hastily to evacuate 
the dectoial dominions. 

> Stensel, Geaeh. desjpreuss. StaaU^ Th. IL 8. 388. On the whole 
matter, eee Temple's Memci¥r$ ( ITorAv, vol. IL p. S8S sqq. ed. 1707). 
* DamoDt, t. vxL pt i p. 2S9. 
' Palfendorf , Hb. xiu. { 28 sqq. 
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itoresBite. The ^iotoxy of I^ofailidlia indiioed the SiBg of D^^ 

dedaro liiinflelf. Fredarick IIL liad died in 1670, and the 
throne was now filled bj hia ion Ohristian Y. Ohriatun, like 
hiB father, wae at first g«dded bytheoounsds (d 8r h nh Tna fi liftr , 
who had been elevated to the new nobility which he had 
created, with the title of Count Greifenf eld. llie first act ol 
the Danish "King was directed against his xdatiTO and neigh- 
bonr, the Duke of Holstein«Oottorp, who was suspected of 
having formed an alliance with Charles XI. QoestionsrespectF 
ing the division of the refwines of Schleswig, the bishoprieol 
Lnbeck, and, more reoeo&jt the succession of the last Coimt 
of Oldenburg, to whom both the Duke of Holstoin and the 
King of Denmark were related, supplied materials for dissen- 
non. If Ohristdan shonld be inTohred in a war with the 
Swedes, the Dnke of Holstein, who was eonneetod with 
Charles XL both bj treaties and kinship, might prove a very 
tronUesome neighbour, and Christian therefore resolved to 
secuxehim. This was effected in the most treacherous manner* 
The Queen Dowager of Denmark enticed her dan^ter, the 
Duchess of Holstein, to Copenhagen, while tlie Song invited 
the Duke Christian Albert to an interview at Bendsborg. 
Here he was arrestodt and, alter five days' confinement, com* 
neUed to sign the Convention of Bendsboig (Jul j 10th, 1675), 
bj which, among othiw things, he consented to receive a Danish 
garrison aX CKiSiorp, Tonninfloi, and Stapdholm, to tiaasfer 
the troops of Hdstein to the Danish serriee, to restore every* 
thing to the footing on which it stood before the year 1658, 
^ and to renounce i£e sovereignty of Schleswig and the Ide of 
Fehmem, with which he had beian invested by Frederick IIL^ 
The Duke, after signing tUs convention, escaped to Hiamburg, 
where he signed a {Hrotest against its stipulations. 
Wtf of the The King of Denmark now put himself at the head of his 
§J^J3«!!^ army; and in September he had an interview with the iflector 
of Bmndenburg at Gadebusch* which led to the secret Treaty 
of Dobran (October 5th).' The contracting parties agreed to 
carry <ni the war against the King of Sweden till be should 
be compelled either to pay ite expenses or to restore to Den* 
mark Schonen, Hallana, and Blekingen, to renounce the fiee- 
dom of the Sound, and to abandon what he held in Pomerania 

^ Dumont, t viL pt. i p. 296. 

* There is an extract of this treaty in Pnifendorf , De Sdna Gesi. 
Frid. WUh. Ub. xiii. i 43, p. 1010. 
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to the Klector of Bmndenbuig; irbo, on his tide, engmged to 
gire np Wkmar and the Isle of Bugen to the IHuaish King. 
The war now began by land and water, on which latter element 
the alliee were eopported bj a email Datoh fleet Frederick 
William, entering owedieh Pomerama» toiprieed the lile of 
WcdKn and took Wolgaet bj ca|>italation (November 9th) ; 
while iheSngof Denmark ooonpied Rostock and Damgarten 
and laid siege to Wismar, which surrendered December 15th. 
At the same time a Danish ooim joined the allied army, nnder 
the Bishop of Mnnster, in tke Dnch^ of Bremen, and the 
nnited forces occupied several places m that district which 
had been assiflned to Sweden at the Peace of Westphalia. 
The Bishop of Monster, the Dnkes of Luneburg, Zell, and 
WoUsDbftttel, the Elector of Brandenburg, and Uie Kbg cf 
Denmark had formed an alliance to eject the Swedes from 
BremMi and Yerden. 

The war with Sweden had been undertaken much against S9;ni Wie- 
the will of the Queen Dowager of Denmark, whose daughter, ^^"^^^ 
Ulrica Eleonora, had been united to Charles XI. in the summer 
of 1675. That joung monarch, who was desirous of acquiring 
a military reputation, for which, howerer, he had no great 
talent, placed himsdf at the head of his army in 1676 ; and 
as he uireatened to invade Zealand, Christian Y. withdrew 
his troops from Pomerania and posted them in an intrenched 
camp near Eronenborg. The Danish admiral, Niels Juel, in 
oonjunotion with the Dutch fleet, seiaed the Island of Goth- 
land ; and Tromp, being named by Christian Y. Admiral of 
Denmark, inflicted a terrible defeat on the Swedish fleet near 
Entholm on the coast of Blekingen (June 11th). Inthessme 
montii Christian, at the head of 15,000 men, made a descent 
on Scania (or Schonen) ; but, being defeated at Halmstadt, 
was prevented from penetrating farther into 13weden. In 
December a bloody battle was fought between the two kings 
near Lunden, the ancient capital of Schonen. Both parties 
claimed the victory, but the substantial success remained with 
the Swedes, as the King of Denmark was for a long time dis- 
abled from attemptmg any further enterprise. Meanwhile 
the Eleetor of Bran&iburg had taken several places in 
Pomerania, while in the Duchy cf Bremen the allies had 
captured Sfeade, the last plaoe which held out for the Swedes. 
As the Bishop of Munster and the Dukes of Luneburg now 
manifested a desire to hold the Duchy of Bremen for them* 
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aelT60, Olirirtiaii Y. and Frederick William ocmcladed a new 
and atiU doier aUianoe, December 23rd, 1676. Bj secret 
artidee, the Elector gnaxanteed tfae OonTentum of Bendsborg, 
and engaged that the Eing of Denmark should obtain at leasik 
a fifth part of the territories of BremiCn and Yerden; while 
Christian» on his side, undertook that the Elector should re- 
ceiTe satisCactian in those districts, in case he did not obtain 
it in Pomerania. Both pledged themselTes not to sunender 
at a general peace the conquests whidi the y had wrested from 
Sweden; and Ohristian promised to stand bj the Elector in 
case he should be precipitated into a war with Poland.^ 

In the campaign of 1677, the Swedes had on the whole the 
advantage on land, and ewpedally in the battle of Laoscrona 
(July 14th) CbarlesXI. inflicted a seyere deCeaton Christian Y. ; 
but, on the other hand, the Danes were victorious at sea. In 
June, Admiral Juel defeated the Swedish fleet off Bostock ; 
and in the f oUowiog month he gained a still moie decisiTe 
victory over Admiral Horn in the Bay of Sjoge, when he took 
or sunk eleven ships of the line. The King of Denmark con- 
cluded the campaign by taking possession of the Island of 
Bugen, which, however, was again lost and recovered. The 
chi^ exploit of the Elector of Brandenburg was the capture, 
after a six months' siege, of Stettin (December 26th), the 
constant object of his ambition. 
Th« swMm During the vear 1678 the marked superiority of the Danish 
pfJS^ fleet compelled the Swedes to keep in port, and consequently 
no actions tock place at sea. In the autumn the Elector tod^ 
StnJsund and Oreifswald (November). But while he vras 
engaged in the siege of the latter place, a body of 16.000 
Swe&s, under Field-Marshal Horn, Qovemor of Idronia, 
suddenly invaded the Dudiy of Prussia, and penelarated as 
tax as Insterburg. It was thought that tiie despotism which 
Frederick WilliMu had exerdsed towards the Prussians would 
have rendered them discontented, and anxious to throw off 
the yoke ; and it was as much frcwi the apprehension of such 
an occurrence* as with a view to defend the place against the 
Swedes, that the Elector despatched in all haste Oeneral 
Gonske with 8,000 men to Konigsberg. He himsdf, early 
in 1679 and during a severe frost, proceeded by forced 
marches against the Swedes, with a chosen body of about 

^ Domont, t. vii. pt. i. p. 826 sq. Secret articIeB in Paffeadorf, 
lb. p. 1074. 
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4,000 foot and 6»600 hone. The i^rogrees of the infuitrj 
was assisted with sledges, and the Frisohe Half and Knrische 
Haff, two lai^bajs, or friths, intheneighbonrhoodolKdnigB- 
berg, were crossed on the ice; the annymardiing in this way 
ten or twelTe leagues a da j. Frederick William oTortook the 
Swedes, who had been already worsted near Tilsit by his ad- 
Tanoed guard, at the Tillage of Splitter, which lies at a short 
distance from that town, conq»letely defeated them, and pur- 
sned them to Banrice, abont forty miles from Biga. Mamial 
Horn was captured, and of his 16,000 men not above 1,500 
found their way back to Biga, so great had been their suffering 
from odd and hunger as well as from the sword. 

The Tictories of Frederick William and Christian Y. were, LggiM v. 
however, destined to be fr uitless. They were deserted by ^^^ 
their allies, and Louis XIY., who now gave law to Europe, 
made it a point of honour to secure the Swedes in the posses- 
sion of those territories which had been assigned to them by 
the Peace of Westphalia. Already in August, 1678, the 
Peace of Nimeguen had been concluded between France and 
the United Netherlands ; and in the following February the 
Emperor Leopold, who viewed with a jealous eye the successes 
of the Elector of Brandenburg, acceded to the treaty without 
waiting for the consent of the States of the Empire. The 
conditionf offered by Louis were not indeed disadvantageous 
to the Empire; only he insisted that the northern allies 
should restore to Swed^i all their conquests ; and Leopold, 
by a particular treaty with Oharies Xi., engaged that this 
should be done, as well as that the Duke of Holstein-Oottorp 
should be maintained in all his rights of sovereignty against 
the Grown of Denmark. Nothing now remamed for the 
Eleetor of Brandenburg but to obtain the best terms he 
could from the idl-potent Louis, the patron of the beaten 
Swedes ; especially as his allies, the Dukes of Luneburg, had 
aooeded to the general pacification shortly after the Emperor, 
by the Treaty of Zell, February 5th, 1679, by which they 
engaged to restore to Sweden all that portion of the Duchy of 
Bremen whidh they had occupied, and to take no further part 
in the war. This example was ioon after followed by the 
Bishop of Munster.^ Au Frederick William's proposals to 
the French Court for retaining Pomerania were treated with 

^ Domont, t. viL pt. L p. 391 and p. SW. 
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brutal oont^mpt, and LouYois eyen threatened tiiat a French 
armj ehonld mairch to Berlin. The great Elector oon- 
deecended to addi^eea a hvmble letter to t^ French Monarchy 
and offered to place the greater part of his conqueste in 
Louis's hands on conditicmof retaining the rest ; ^ bat without 
effect The French division, nnder Marshal Or^oi, cantoned 
in the Duchj of deres, having entered Westphalia, and 
threatening an invasion of Brandenborg, Frederick William 
found hinu»If compelled to sign the Troaty of St Oermain- 
en-Laye (June 29th, 1679), by which he agreed to restore to 
the Swedes all his conquests, retaining, however, the district 
which they had poese(B»ed beyond the Oder, except the towns 
of Danun and Oolnow; the latter to be redeemed b y the 
Swedes for 50,000 rix^ollars. By a secret article, Louis XIV. 
promised to give the Elector 800,000 crowns, as compensation 
for the damage he had suffered from the occupation of the 
French troops, if the Elector consented to renew tiieir ancient 
alliance.^ 
F**tSl^ Christian V., relying on an article in the treaty between 
Umh and the Dukes of Luneburg and France, by which the Dukes had 
irn^^* stipulated that no troops were to march through their 
dominions, had at first thought of continuing the war ; but 
a Frendi division under the Duke of Joyeuse having, in spite 
of this engagement, entered the Danish counties of Oldenburg 
and Dehnenhorst, Christian hastened to sign the Treaty <S 
Fontai&ebleau, September 2nd, 1679. Christian engaged to 
restore all his conquests to Sweden, and to reinstate me Duke 
of Holstein-Oottorp in his sovereignly, according to the 
Treaties of Boskild and Copenha^n/ But an obscurity in 
the wording of this last article subsequently gave oceatton to 
new disputes. This Peace was soon foUowed by that of 
Lunden, between Denmark and Sweden (September 26th). 
Sweden recovered all that she had lost ; and, on the 7th of 
October, the two Powers signed a defensive alliance for a 
term of ten years.^ Thus Sweden, through the aid of France, 

' May leth, 1679. Bee Hut. det Nigoe. d^Nimigue, t ii p. 206. 
(FariB, 1660.) 

* Dmnontt viLpt Lp.406; FvifkiodoTt, De Behua g€9t%s Friderid 
WUh. Ub. xvii I 77 sqq. and p. 1098. Of. Mignet, Succ. d'Eapagne, 
t. iv. p. 690 sqq. 

^ Domont, t vii. pt i. p. 419. 

* Ibid. pp. 42S, 481. 
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oonelnded, without nsij Iom of twritorj; a war wliieh had 
threatened her with dumembennent. Her losses neverthe- 
less, both BOKHul and material, were Teiy oonnderkble. Her 
militarj gloiy, aCGraired hr the yiotories of QustaTiia Adol- 
phus and Charles X., had been entirely eclipied; her finaaoee 
were exhausted, her lusfj almost nuned; and it had bera 
dranoustrated that, without the help of Frsnoe, she was 
Bcaredj a match for the other Northern Powers. 

The peace was immediatdy followed by a reToiattoii in the swwiuh 
Swedish QoYemmoit. Hie exhausted state of the finances ^SUSJS!^ 
required a reform in the administration, which was lewdly lew-iassl 
demanded by all dnsBon of the nation, the nobOity alone 
excepted, who enriched themselTes out of the public rerenue. 
Charles H., moreorer, was desirous of reheying himself from 
dependence on French subsidies ; and in these yiews he was 
encoursged by Benedict Qzenstiem, who had had some yiolent 
altercations with the French Minister, Colbert de Oroissy, and 
had conceived in consequence a strong hatred of France. 
Charles now dismissed the Chancellor, Count lila^us de la 
Gardie, the head of the French narty, and gare his office to 
Oxensiiein. At the same time he remored other ministers 
whiHn he suspected of being more deroted to the Council of 
State than to himself. A Diet baring been assembled in 
StocUudm (1680), the chamber of the nobles was surrounded 
by soldiers, under pretence of a guard of honour, and the 
three lower estates — ^the clergy, the peasants, and the burgher- 
daas — ^passed a resoluti<»i investing the lOng with absolute 
poww. It was declared that he was bound by no form of 
goyemment; that he was responsible to nobody for the 
measures he miffht adopt ; and he was even empowered to 
direet and r^ruate ib» constitution and form of govern- 
ment by his Testament. As the army was entirely devoted 
to Charles, the nobles found themselves compelled to accept 
this conatitution. In another Diet assembled in October, 
1682, a decree was issued that all ministers of finance during 
the Sing's minority should make good the losses which the 
kingdom had suffered in that period. The five high offices of 
state ware no longer filled up; the CounoQ of Stale was con- 
verted into a Bo]^ Council, nominated by and dependent on 
the King. A Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
administration of the Crown lands since the year 1632 ; and 
all donations, as well as all Crown leases, were revoked, the 
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holders of the latter being reimlmrged the sums whidi they 
had actnallj paid. Hub measure mm caUed the '*Bediic- 
tion/* The pioTinoe of LiTonia "was the chief salFerer bj it, 
where nearly fiye-sixths of the whole landed estates of the 
proTinoe were adjudged to the Crown.^ This unjust and 
violent measure, whid^ d^iiTed a great number of fimiilies 
of their patrimony, was further aggraTated by the imposition 
of a tax amounting to a fourth part of the revenues of 
the nobles. A deputation from Idyonia having warmly pro- 
tested at Stockholm against these proceedings, and having 
resorted to steps offensive to the Court, was criminally 
indicted and condemned to death as rebels (1694). This 
penalty was commuted as regards three of the deputies, for 
perpetual imprisonment ; the fourth, John Beinhold PlKtlral, 
naving escaped intoPoland, entered the service of AugustusII. , 
and l^oame the principal instigator of that league against 
Sweden which we shaU have to relate in a subsequent diapter. 
B«roniMof During the latter part of his reign, which lasted till 1697, 
^"g^^- Charles XI. remained at peace, and employed himsdf in 
restoring the army and navy, in improving the finances, 
and accumulating a treasure; which enabled his son and 
successor, Charles XU., again to assert for a short period 
the supremacy of the Swedish arms. Although the measures 
of Charles XI. were often lyrannical, the^ were designed for 
the public good : he and his family lived m a simple manner, 
and the la^ sums which he wrung from the people were 
applied for ^eir benefit The regulations which he adcq^ted 
concerning the army rendered it a national institution. 
Eveiy nobleman who had an income of from 500 to 580 
marlra, was bound to provide a soldier ; if his income was 
double that sum, two soldiem, and so on, in the same ratio. 
The peasant, or several peasants together, were in like manner 
bound to provide a man, whom they employed and kept, the 
Sang only finding his horse. The sddiers thus provided were 
exercised twice a year; and in this manner was formed, from 
the pith of the nation, the army which performed such 
wonders under Charles XlT. 

Christian V. of Denmark reigned till 1699, when he was 
succeeded by his son, Frederick lY. 

^ De Brsy, Buai Ont nur PJOitL de la Liwmie, ap. Koch and 
SohoeUt Hitt. des Traiiii, t. xiiL p. IM 
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EUSOPBAH OPPOSITION TO VBAJTOE 

PBCE ambition of Louis was not satisfied with the Peace of 
Nimeguen. He oontemphtted it, like those of Westphalia 
and the Pyrenees, onlj as a stepping-stone to further acqui- 
sitions, which were to be made bj means of the very treaties 
themselTes. Disputes had been ^ing on the last twenty 
years between Fnuioe and the Empire as to the extent of the 
cessions made by the Treaty of Westphalia. Louis XIV. con- 
tended that the cession of the three bishoprics, Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun, with their dependencies, included the soTereignty 
of the QermsxL fiefs which held under them; thus identifying 
yassalage with the soYcrei^ty of the feudal lord — ^a princij^le 
at Yariance with the pubhc law of Germany. The Imperial 
plenipotentiaries had neglected to discuss the principle at 
Nimegoen, and Louis now proceeded to reopen the whole 
question ; not onl;^ with regard to the bishoprics, but also his 
more recent acquisitions of Alsace and Franche-Comt& In 
1680 were established in the Parliaments of Metz, of 
Besanfon, in Franche-Comt^, and in the SoYereign Council 
of Alsace, then sitting at Breisach, certain Chambers called 
Chambres Bayaies de Binmonp in order to examine the nature 
and extent of the cessions made to France by the Treaties of 
Westphalia^ the Pyrenees, and Nimeguen. The researches of 
these Chambers were carried back to the times of the Frankidi 
kings. The Alfwtian Chamber, whose decisions seem to haYe 
been justified by the text of the Treaty of Westphalia,^ ad- 

Sdicated to France the bishopric of Strassburg, the abbeys of 
urbach. Lure, Andlau, and Weissemburg, a great {>art of 
the bishopric of Spires, and the counties of Horburg,Iachten- 

' Pfsilel, Hiit. d'Attemoffne, t. IL p. 400. 
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berg, and other places. The Chamber of Metz, though with 
less appearance of equitjr, went still farther, and reunited to 
the Irench Crown idl the Hundsrdck, the I>achj of Zwei- 
bracken, or Deux-Ponts, the counties of Saarbruck, Yeldenz, 
and Salm, the Lordships of Bitsche, Sarreborg, Hombnrg, 
part of the states of the BhinegraTes and Counts of Idnajige, 
and a number of immediate territories and lordships. Naj, 
this Chamber erentuaUj adjudged to Louis the dependencies 
of the county of Chin j, comprising a full third of the Duchy 
of Luxembourg, besides the sorereigntj of the Duchj of 
Bouillon, of the territory between the Sambre and the Meuse, 
and of some other disbicts in the Bishopric of Li^. The 
Chamber of Besan9on, although Francne-Comt^ had been 
but so recently annexed to the French Crown, was as 
zealous for its interests as the others, and adjudged to it 
the county of Montbdliard, and four lordships holding of 
the coimty of Burgundy. These assignments affected the 
domains of sereral considerable poten&tes; as the Elector 
of Trires, the Elector Palatine, the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
the King of Sweden for the Duchy of Deux-Ponts, and others 
of less name. The Xing of Sweden remonstrated, but with- 
out effect The Chaml^r of Metz decreed that if homage 
were not rendered within a certwi time, the Duchy of Deuz- 
Ponts would be reunited to the Crown ; and as dharles XI. 
refused thus to ab ase h is royal dignity, the duchy was con- 
fiscated, and Louis XIY. invested with it as a fief the Prince 
P^tine of Birkenf eld. 
The possession of the Imperial city of Strassburg was a 
s^bug, principal object with Louis. Till that city was in his hands, 
Alsace could never be considered in safety, and the passage of 
the Bhine might at any time be secured to the Imperial 
armies. In the late war Strassburg had retained a neutral 
posture, which was r^;arded by the French as a want of 
loyalty, and it was resolved to seize the city on the first 
opportunity, under the decree of the Chamber of Breisach, 
The municipal government was jeained by bribes, and <m 
July 28th, 1681, an army of 85,0W men, concentrated from 
various quarters with great celerity, appeared b^re its walls. 
Besistance was useless ; the Imperial JEKesident attempted to 
raise the people, but the magistrates had taken care to 
deprive the city of all means of defence, and no alternative 
remained but to accept the favourable capitulation offered 
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bj the Freneh. Straasborg, bj reoogniziiig Louis as its 
Borereign lord, obtained the oonfirmation of all its ciTtl and 
leligioas rights and liberties, and oontmned to form a sort of 
republic under the authority of Fran ee down to the time of 
the Frmdi BeTolutiou. Louis AlV. entered Strassbuiv in 
person, Octobor 28rd. It was then consigned to the skm of 
Yauban, who rendered it a fortress of the first order, and the 
bulwark of Fnmoe on the east. 

Louis abo sought to make acquisitions in the Spanish His ewAi- 
Netherlands. By forced interpretations of the Treaty of ^/' 
Nzmegnen, he pretended a right to all the towns and districts 
which had been occupied bj his troops during the late war, 
altiioogh these had bsen withdrawn either at or before the 
peace, on the ground that the restitution of such places had 
not been expresslj stipulated. On this pretext he churned 
the Burgranate, or ancient borough of Ghent, BeTersn, Alost, 
Oramont, Ninove, and Lessines. The real o^ect of these 
claims, however, the granting of which, as Louis himself 
admitted, would hare entirely compromised the safety of the 
planish Netherlands, was to obtam concessions on the side 
of Luxembourg ; and therefore to the indignant remonstrances 
of the Spanish Cabinet, he coolly replied that he should be 
ready to listen to any proposals of exchange. To keep the 
French out of Flanders, Spain ceded the county of dhiny, 
adjudged, as we hare said, to the crown of France by the 
Parliament of Mets. But it was then asserted that this 
inconsiderable domain, whose capital was a mere village, 
possessed dependencies which extended to the very gates of 
Luxembourg; and the Eing of Spain was called on to do 
homage for a multitude of arriire fiefs. At the same time 
Louis was seeking to extend his dominions on the side of 
Italj. He entertained the project of obtaining Savoy, by 
procuring the marriage of the young duke, Victor Amadous 11., 
who had succeeded to his father, Charles Emmanuel n., in 
1675, with the heiress of Portugal. Victor, it was expected, 
wo^d cede his duchy to France on obtaining the Portuguese 
crown; he had already been betrothed (March, 1681), and 
was <m the point of setting off for Lisbon, when he was 
deterred by the remonstrances and threats of the Pied- 
montese from completing the marriage. Louis, however, 
was in some degroe consoled for this disappointment by 
the occupation of Casale in September, 1681, which he had 
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poxehaaed from the profligate and needy Date of ICont- 
ferrat. 

These pretensions and acquisitions ahrmed all Enzope. 
Louis, it was said, was aiming at a uniTersal monarohr, and 
the suspicion was enooumged by his attempts on the Empire 
itself. A pretended Imperial oapitolation was oirdulated in 
Qermanj in July, 1681, bj whidi the Banphin was to be 
elected King of the Somans, and ocmsequentily the preeumpti ye 
successor of the Emperor Leopold.^ Symptoms of resistance 
began to appear. In October, 1681, the King of Sweden con- 
cluded a treaty with the United Netherlands to guanatee the 
Treaties cf Munster and Kimeguen against Tiolation. The 
Emperor acceded to this treaty in FelMnnary, 1682, and Spain 
in &e following May. It was probably these movements 
that caused Louis to 'withdraw the troops which weie block- 
ading Luxembourg, and to offer to refer his claims to the 
mediation of the King of England. This appears from a 
treaty which he concluded about this time (January 22nd), 
with the ElectonFrederickWiUiamof Brandenburg. Although 
many of the Qennan States were joining the league against 
French ambition, that politic Prince, fr^ the hope appar- 
ently of regainings Pomerania hj the aid of Louis, not only 
refused to participate in such an alliance, but also undertook 
to use his endeavours for a peaceful solution of the points in 
question between France and the Empire : in other words, to 
induce the Emperor to give up to the French the {daces which 
they had occupied. Louis promised in return to put a stop 
to further reunions, and not to resort to arms so long as any 
hope remained of a friendly settlement.' He claimed for his 
motives the praise of -a disinterested generosity, and he gave 
out that he had no wish to disturb the peace of Europe at a 
moment when it was menaced by the Turks, or to prevent 
Spain from succouring the Emperor ^against the common 
enemy of Christendom.' His plans, therefore, were for the 
present postponed, though not abandoned. But Europe 
knew how to appreciate his moderation. Hie alliances of the 
Qerman States against France were pushed more ^worously 
than ever, and were even joined by the young Efeetor of 



144. Cf. 
1. 
' The Austrian and Turkkh warwill be leiatod inanether chapter. 
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Baiuria, Lonii^s son-in-law; and in the spring of 1688, the 
Emperor, %ain, Swedoi and Holland renewed th^ oonTon* 
tions for mutual sacconr.^ Lonis, however, who, in spite of 
his pretended generosity, was secretly eneonraging the Turks 
to attack the Emperor, gave an ostensible colouring to his 
assertions hy txmiDarding Algiers (June, 1682), in punish* 
ment of the many piracies oommitted by the Algerines'on 
French subjects. The bombardment was renewed in the 
following year; but it was not till April, 1684, that the Bey 
was reduced to submission. 

The pretoided forbearance of Louis had come to sn end Loviim. 
whUe the motive alleged for it was not only still in existence SeoSy^^ 
but had even become more powerful than ever. In the summer ^^^' 
of 1688, while the Turks were in fuU march upon Vienna, 
Louis was preparing to assert by arms his claims on the 
Spanish Netherlands. During the two months, indeed, that 
the Turks were encamped before Yienna, he suspended the 
blow which he was prmjed to strike. A certain respect for 
the pabHc opinion of Europe, his previous magnanimous de- 
clarations, as wen, perhaps, as his treatv with the Elector of 
l^randenburg, arrested his hand ; nay, he even made a show 
of otfmng his forces to the Emperor, who at once declined 
the aid of so dangerous an alfy. Louis probablyezpected, as 
he certainly hoped,* that the Turks would take Vienna, after 
whidi blow the Stetes of the Empire would be compelled to 
seek his aid. Amid the rejoicings of Europe for the deliver- Th« French 
ance of that city, the French Court was remarkable by its tSSS^ 
sadness. Immediately after the retreat of the Turks, the lu^di. 
French troops entered Flanders and Brabant. The mediation 
of Charles II. had been without result. Louip had fixed the 
end of August as the term for Spain's reply to his demands; 
she woiiU yield nothing except Ohiny, and on the 28th of 
October she declared war against France, though she was 
without the means of prosecuting it. Courtrai and Dixmuyde 
were taken by the French early in November. Louis pro^ 
posed to exchange these places against Luxembourg, and 
granted to the Spaniards a suspension of hostilities tUl the 
end of January, 1684, to consider the proposal Meanwhile 

^ Dnmont, t. vii. pt. ii. p. 22 sqq. 

^ It is said tliat» among the papers of the Gffua d Yider captured by 
the Anstrians, was foima a letter of Loais XIV. leoommeBdliig the 
si^ecfVieatia. PoiliBiideirf, tMd. lib. xviii. » M, p. IW. 
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the French laid the districts they had occupied under oon- 
tribution ; and when the garrison of Luxembourg, by way of 
reprisal, made some incursions into the French territory, 
H^hal Cr^qui punished that city by a terrible bombard- 
ment. 

The Spanish Cabinet in vain looked around for aid. Neither 
the Eing of Sweden, nor the Emperor, the latter of whom 
was still embarrassed with the Turkish war, was in a con- 
dition to interfere. The King of England at first showed 
some disposition to assist the Spaniards. After the Peace of 
Nimeguen a coolness had arisen between Charles and Louis, 
who would not continue his subsidies except on terms too 
onerous to be endured ; and in June, 1680, tne English King 
formed an alliance with Spain to guarantee the treaty.^ In 
the following year, however, the venal Charles promised to 
abandon his new'allies in consideration of his pension being 
renewed. Louis, by a verbal agreement, promised him two 
million livres for the present year, and 500,000 crowns for 
the two following years ;^ and Charles now advised the 
^yaniards to submit to the demands of France. Even the 
IJutch Bepublic, on which Spain most relied, did nothing. 
The Stadholder, indeed, strained every nerve to bring an 
army into the fields but he could not persuade the States- 
G^eral to second his views. The field was thus left open to 
the operations of the French. In March, 1684, Marshal 
d'Humi&res bombarded Oudenarde ; in April, Louis in person 
took the command of the army in Hainault ; while Marshal 
Cr^qui, with another division of 32,000 men, proceeded to 
invest Luxembourg, and after a short siege compelled that 
city to capitulate (June 4th). Shortly after, Trives was 
taken and dismantled, though not occupied, by the French, 
and a truce of twenty years w as con cluded between France 
Traoe of and the States-General. Louis iLLV., at the commencement 
BaitiiiKni, ^1 ^Q g£^gQ q£ Luxembourg, had given the Dutch to under- 
stand that he should be content with that ^JAce, together 
with Beaumont in Hainault, Bovines, and Chimai, which 
would not compromise their boundary; and that he would 
restore Courtrai and Dixmuyde to Spain. These conditions 
were accepted by the States, who promised to abandon the 

1 DnmoDt, t. viL pt. it p. 2. 

* Daliymple, Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland, voL i p. 370. 
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Spanish allianee if thej were not aooeded to, and the trace 
was aooordiiif^j signed Jime 29th. The Emperor acceded to 
the trace at Batisbon, Aiu^ast 15th, both in his own name 
and that of the King of I^Mun, bj whom he had been far- 
nished with plenipotentiary powers for that pnipose. It was 
agreed, in addition to the articles already mentioned in the 
Dutch treaty, that, daring the trace, France dioold remain 
in possession of all the p]iM)es adjadged toherby the Chamlbrei 
ie BemUon np to Angost Ist, 1681, indading Strassbaig, 
bat shoald, daring the same period, make no farther dauns 
on territories belonging to the Empire .^ 

As these proceedings display Loais XTV/s onjast and in- 
satiable amoition, so, about the same time, hegaye equally gSoSku 
strildng examples of his pride and bigotry. The little Be- 
public of Gknoa was to become a victim to the ** gloiy " of 
the great King. The alliance of the Genoese with Spain was 
too intimate U> please Louis ; he proposed that they should 
accept his protectorate instead of that of the Catholic Ejng, 
and when this was declined, he sought a pretext tor war. 
The Genoese were chaiiged with haring supplied the Spaniards 
with four galleys, contrary to his prohijntion ; with having 
famished the Algerines with ammunitions of war; with 
having stopped the passa^ of French salt through Savona, 
etc; above all, like their brother republicans the I>utch, 
they had ventured to talk of the French Kingwith disrespect. 
Louis treated them like rebellious vassals instead of an inde- 
pendent pewle. He imprisoned their envoy in the Bastille, 
and sent a fleet to bombard their citf, which reduced " Gknoa 
the Scroerb,'* with its maiMe palaces, almost to a heap of 
ruins QSaJ' 1^84). The Genoese, having in vain besought 
the aid of Spain, implored the mediation of the Pope, at 
whose intercession Louis abated many of his demands, but 
only on conditions calculated to humiliate the Genoese, and 
gratii^ his own inordinate pride. The Doge of Genoa, whom 
the laws forbade to leave the city, was required to appear in 
person at Yeraailles, and deliver a speech prepared for nim by 
one of Louis's flatterers, in which tne King was described as 
"a monarch who had surpassed in valour, grandeur, and 
magnanimitv all the kings of past ages, aiMl who would 
transmit to his descendants his unassailable power." Louis, 

I Bamoiit, t. viL pt ii pp. 79 and 81. 
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indeed, who posgesied the most polished ixiaiuien» affected to 
afleviate the feelings of the Doge bj the gnudous reo^tion he 
aoooided to him ; but he could not escape the indignation of 
Europe at the barbarities he committed^ merely for the barren 
satisukction ci gratiijring his pride.^ 

About the same time he gare an equallj signal instance 
of his bigotiy and intolerance. I>uring the latter days of 
Cardinal Maearin the liberties granted to the Protestants by 
the Edict <rf Nantes had been ^udually curtailed ; but when 
Louis himself assumed the reins of power, these retrograde 
acts became still more frequent and striking. The private 
meetings, or ooUoquiee, of the Protestants, as well as their 
national triennial synods* were suppressed (1661, 1662). In 
April, 1663, appealed a Boyal Dedaration, forbidding all 
Protestants who had become Catholics to retom to the Be- 
formed region, and all priests or ecclesiastics to embrace it 
at aJL These were followed by many other decrees of the 
same kind ; such as the forbidding any but Oatholics to be 
admitted as masters of trades, except in certain speoial cases ; 
the allowing of boys of fourteen years of age, and girls of twelre, 
to change their religion in spite of their parents ; the pro- 
hibiting of Ptotestants to keep schools of a superior kmd for 
the education of the higher classes; with others of the like 
description. These pro^edings were viewed with great sorrow 
and disapprobation by Colbert, as they affected the most 
aotiye and industrious portion of the population, and oon- 
sequently the trade and -proBpentj of the kingdom; and it 
seems to hare been from his representationB, seoonded by the 
remonstrances of the Elector of Brandenburg, that Louis was 
induoed to put a stop for some years to these persecutions,^ 
or, at all events, to restrain them within moderate bounds ; 
and from the year 1666 to 1674, the Huguenots enjoyed oom- 
paratire tranquillity, though the policy of persecution never 
ceased. The return to a severer policy has been ascribed to a 
change in the domestic life of Louis. 

In the year 1666, Louis, at the recommendation of his 
mistrsss, Madame de Hontespan, had allowed her to taike as 
the governess of their children the widow of the burlesque 
writer, Scarron. Madame Scarron was descended from a dis« 



^ Biartin, t. xiv.p.961. 

^ ma. de VEdii de Nantes, t tv. p. 12. 
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tj ngnia h a d Sngnmot family, being ike ffrud-dAuglrter of 
lyAubigii^the Protostant hiftoxiaa and fnend of Henrj IT. ; 
but her husbMid had left her in the greatett poverty. The 
house of Searnm iras not a school of atriot moraU^. Hia 
wife, who had been <M>nTerted to the Bomiah failh, had made 
in it some aoqaaantanoes of more than doubtful character, 
and among them Ninon de rEncke ; jet she appears, nerer- 
theless^tohaTebeioQ sincere in the dumcter she had assumed 
of a prade and derotee. Madame Scanron, at the middle 
period of life, had preserred in a remarkable degree a beauty 
of no (xdinary kind ; she had much wit and many accom- 
plishments, wfaidi were enhanced by a grace and cu^;nity of 
manner. These qualities made l^ degrees an irresistible im- 
pression on the heart of Louis; in a few years her empire 
OTer the Sing was completely established, and in 1675 he 
created her Marquise de Maintenon. This influence was 
OTsployed in conducting Louis back into the paths of morality. 
His youth had been engrossed by a succession of mistresses. 
Elizabeth Tameaaz, MdUes. Louise de la Yalliire, La Motte 
d'Aigensourt, Fontancee, and Madame de Montespan, had 
successiTcly ruled his heart ; by the last he had a numerous 
o&pring whom he had legitimatised and compelled the Queen 
to receiTS. Tet Madame de Maintaion succeeded in redaim- 
ing the affectioDS of the King even from her haughty patroness, 
and restoring them to the Queen. Madame de Maintenon 
soon found her reward. In 1688 Maria Theresa died, and in 
the foOowiDg year, the King and Madame de Maintenon 
were pcirately married in the chapel at Versailles. 

This reform in the King^s life was accompanied, unhi^pily LouU's 
for France, with an increase of his bigotry. To bring back ^'^v^- 
those of his subjects who had wandered from the Church of 
Borne appeared to him a work whidi might merit the redemp- 
tion of past sins ; and thus his own reformation and the oon- 
▼ernon of hia heretic subjects became inseparable ideas. This 
new bent of his mind was encouraged by those whom he chiefly 
constthed in the aftdrs of his consdenoe : the illustrious Bos- 
suet, HarlaU Archbishop of Ftais, and iVither La Chaise, the 
Sjng's confessor. The renewal of peraeoutumdates» as we have 
said, from 1674, and the establishment of Madame de Mainte- 
non's influence. Naturally gentle and moderate, Ma d ame de 
Maintenon herself was indeed at heart averse to^ the severe 
measures adopted against her former co-religionists ; yet it 
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appears from her own oonfeonon that Bhe'waBled toenoounge 
tnem, lest the Eing^ who had heard that she was bcnn a Oal- 
▼iniBt, should susf^ her of a want of seaL^ lliese measures, 
therefore, were not directly owing to her ; but they were the 
result of the King's misinterpretation of the principks with 
whidi she had inspired him ; a misinteipretatioiiL, whidi, out 
of interest and self -loTe, she enooumged instead of repvesung. 
Lonis found in his nrond and unfeeling minister, Lourois, a 
fitting instrument of his bigotry. This policy was otdculated to 
strip the Huguenots, one by one, of all the privileges aooorded 
by tiie Edict of Nantes, and thus to prepare the fimd blow, the 
revocation of the Edict itself. The Pirotestant churches were 
gradiially demolished ; the so-called Chambret mi-partieg^ be- 
fore which Protestant suits were pleaded in the Purliaments 
of Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Orenoble, were suppressed; Boman 
Catholics were forbidden to apostatise under pain of penance, 
confiscation of goods, and perpetual banishment; mixed mar- 
riwes, of Catholics and Protestsnts, were prohibited, and the 
children of such marriages were declared bastards ; it was for- 
bidden that Huguenots should be employed as clerks or other- 
wise, in the management of the finances ; nay, these savage 
decrees penetrated into and divided the family household ; and 
by a royal declaration of June 17th, 1681, it was decreed that 
children of the tender age of seven years should be capable of 
conversion in spite of their parents, as if akeady competent to 
distinguish the true path of salvation. Such are a few speci- 
mens of the numerous edicts published against the Huguenots. 
Louvois, who had opposed uie King's moral conversi<Hi, and 
had caballed with Montespan against Maintenon, s«Jously 
threw himself into the cause of persecution, and effected con- 
versions by means of his own department. Converted PMtest- 
ants were exempted from militazy billets ; while the additional 
charge which would thus have been thrown on Catholic house- 
holders was diverted by billeting on the richer Huguanots 
twice the number of soldiers that fell legally to their share.' 
gK>Drag<m> Flight was the only mode of escaping these persecutiona. In 
spite of the surveillanoe exercised bythepoheeonthefitmtierB 
and in the ports, emigration took plaoeona great scale. Eng- 
land, QoUand, ]>eDmark offered hospitality to the emigrants, 

^ Rnlhi^ Sdaireiisemenis wr les eausu de la r&voeoHon de VSdU 
de NamUs, ap. Martin. Hisi. de IWinos, t xiii p. tttS. 
' Martin, Eitt. de France, t. xiii. p. W. 
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and were enriched by their indnitry, skill, and capital. The 
French GoTenunent endeavoured to atop the emigration bj 
forbidding Huguenot families to leaveFraQcennder tiie penalty 
for the heads of them of perpetual xeleffation to the gaUejs 
(May, 1682). The stoppage <rf this outiiet occasioned an ex- 
plosion within. The Huguenots began to band together in the 
south of France. Their prohibited provindal synods were re- 
placed by secret unions; they began to arm, and in some places 
it was necessary to suppress their moyements by force and 
bloodshed. After the death of the wise Colbert in 1688, these 
persecutions assumed new vigour. The influence of Louvois, 
now uncontrolled, was displayed in a multitude of the most 
rigorous edicts (1684-1685).* Troops * were despatched into 
the southern provinces, where the Huguenots were chiefly seated; 
and though the soldiers weie pubUdy forbidden to use any 
violence, tbeir brutalities were secretly connived at. By these 
means the Protestants of Biam, estimated at 22,000, were e<m- 
t^aritfi, within a fewhundreds. Terror harbingered the approach 
of the dragoons, at whose appeaiauce whole towns hastened to 
announce their submission. The same method was used with 
success in Oui^ine, the Limousin, Saintonge, Poitou, Langue- 
doc, and Dauphin^. Conversions were annoimced by the 
thousands ; though the value of sudi a conversion is easily 
estimated. Louis was quite intoxicated with his success. It 
seemed as if he was as great a conqueror over men's souls>as 
over their bodies and worldly possessions ; that he had but to 
speak the word, and all those proud and obstinate heretics, who 
had onoe almost dictated the law to his ancestors, must fall 
down and yield to his in&Uible genius ; a thought gratifying 
at onoe to his bigotty and his pride. And now whai the Hu- 
guenots were reduceo, in appearance at least, to a small fraction 
of thieir former number, Louis conceived that the time was 
arrived when he might strike the flnal blow by repealing the 
Edict of his grandfe^er Henry IV. The Bbvocatioh ov thb B«vooftgra 
Ebict ovNums, drawn up 1^ the aged Chancellor LeTellier, SlSS^Jte^^ 
father of Louvois, was signed by the King, October 17th, 1685. lo^s. 

1 The partjeolars of them wiU befoond in the Aneiennes LaUFran* 
eaiaes, t. six. p. 464 sqq. ; and in the HiH^dePEdUde Nantes, t, v. liv. 
21, 22, and App. 

* I>iagooDS were chiefly used in this serrioe, as being most adapted 
to it from their serving both on foot and horsehaek. Hence these mili- 
tary persecations were called Dragonnadei. 
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It meant the oomplete fatnre aimihilatjon of Calrinism in 
Fnuioe. All Protestant ehnrches were to be immediatelj de- 
molished; the Bef<Nrmed worahip was forbidden on pain of 
oonfiscation and perpetual imprisonment ; the ministers who 
refused to be converted were to quit the kingdom in a fort- 
night ; the children of Protestant parents were to be baptised 
by the cur^ of the paridi, and instructed in the Roman Catholic 
fiiih.. Only by the last article some indulgence was shown to 
those who still remained unconyerted. They were permitted, 
** till such time as it should please Ood to enlighten them like 
the rest," to remain in France, and to exercise their callings 
and professions, without let or molestation on account of their 
religion.^ Snch was the text ; but the practice hardly corre- 
sponded with it. In fiMl), Louyois instructed the leadnv of the 
Sragonnades to disregard the last article of the Declaration, and 
to treat with the extremity of rigour all those who should have 
theabsurdyanity of persisting in a religion which differed from 
that of His Majesty the Eing ! Louyois gave the order to let 
the soldiery liye " licentiously.'* The most horriUe tortures 
were resorted to. Those Huguenots who had the most influence 
with their brethren, either from their character or their social 
position, were sent to the Bastille or other state prisons. From 
PeneontUni Dauphin^ the dragonnades were extended to the Vaudois. At 
^ * the command of Louis, the Duke of Savoy, Victor Amadous 11., 

joined in their persecution ; the ministers, or harbe9, of the 
Yaudois, their schoolmasters, and the Fren<^ IVotestants who 
had taken refuge among them, were ordered, under pain of 
death, to quit the Ducal territories in af^yrtnight ; while their 
worship was prohibited, and their schools were ordered to be 
closed under the same penalty (February, 1686). The Yaudois 
attempted to defend their liberties by arms against the French 
troops, led by Catinat, a brave soldier and enlightened man, 
who performed the task with reluctance. Many thousands of 
Ihe Yaudois perished in this massacre, in which neither age 
nor sex was spared. A remnant of them who had managed to 
defend themselves in the more inaccessible parts of tho moun- 
tains, obtained, through the intervention of the Protestant 
Powers, and especially of the Swiss, permission to emigrate.* 

^ Hiit. de rSdU de NaiUa, t. v. Pmms, p. 185 ; Dmnont, t viL pt 
ii p. H7. 

"^ HiH. de rEdii de Nantes, t. v. p. «2S ; Mitnoiree de CaHmU, t i. 
p. 208q. ; and Ptieea JuH. p. 296 (Paris, 1819). 
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Theie croelties natondlj produced a reaotioit SBigntioii 

becune more rigoroQi than ever, in roite of aUtiieeiidMi^^ H^iMBote. 
of the GoTemnent to preyant it, tnoogh Mamen or otliers 
%amstiaag the emigruits weie tiueatened with fine and corporal 
pqniahmwit, the gaUcTi, and even death* It is computed that 
between the Beyocation ci the Bdiet of Nantes and the end of 
the oentojy between 200*000 and SOO^OOO penona left Fnmce 
lor Ae mke of their religion. Theee too» from their weahh 
and character, were amcmgat the moat yalnaUe citiMna of 
France, and induded many men of high literary reputation ; 
aa Baanage, the historian of the United Netiieilanda; LenJEant, 
historian of the ConneOa of Baale and Constance; Beanaobre, 
anther of the History d Manicheism ; Bapin, avthor of the 
History of England, and others. It was now niat whole cdoniea 
of French established themsdres at London, at Berlin, in 
Holland, and other placea, and planted there the silk manu- 
factvreand other arts and tmdea. 

It hi^ipenedsingiilariyenon^ that while Louis was engaged LovVb 
in this crusade against the P^testanta, he waa also inrolyed SithiLio- 
m a warm dii^ute with Po]^ Innocent XL (BotMNlict Ode- ^^^ ^u. 
aealehi)respectingtIieB^a2e,insomeof the southern prorinoes. 
The matter belongs to the domestic history of France, and is 
chiefly remarhahk as haring produced Bossuet's celetnrated 
Deela/ratUm of the Olergaf of Framee^ which forms an epoch in 
the Oallican Church (March, 1M2). The substance of it is, 
thai the Pope has no power in temporal affaira; tiiat, aa de- 
creed hj the Council of Constance, the Pope'a spuitnal au- 
thority la subordinate to that ot a Qeneral Counol ; that tiie 
eonstitations of the Gklliean Church [may not be subverted ; 
and that, though the Pope has the first roice in questions of 
&itli, his judgment is not irreyocable unless conftnned by the 
Church. This declaration was oonyerted into a law by a 
royal edict. 

The Beyocation of the Edict of Nantea excited unbounded VMoh 
sorrowandindignationinall the Protestant States of Europe. Sfl.^ 
These f edings were noidiere more conspicuously manifested ^^^ 
than in the Electorate of Brandenburg. Frederick William, 
a zealous Cahrinist, eyen oterstepped the bounds of Christian 
moderation by publishing a retidiatory Edict against his Ca- 
tholic subjects ; but the steps which he took for the protec- 
tion of the French refugees were of a nobler character. Fartly 
out of compaasion for his fellow-religionists, partly also per- 
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haps irith the politic yiew of encouraging arts and mannfAc- 
tnree in his domimonB, he granted to the French emigrants 
more privileges than were enjoyed even by hiJB own subjects ; 
he gare them ground and materials for btulding ; he supplied 
them with money to open manufactories, pay their dergy, and 
erect their own consistories, tribunals, schools, and churdies/ 
Sweden, the ancient ally of France, participated in the feeling 
now awakened against tnat kingdom, both on religious grounds 
and frMn the personal injury which Charles XI. had sustained 
at the hands of the French King with r^;aid to his Duchy of 
Zweibrucken. In the ^ring of 1686 a secret treaty was 
concluded between the King of Sweden and the Elector of 
Brandenburg, lately such bitter enemies, for mutual defence 
and for the protection of the Empire against the attacks of 
France. IntheTTnited Netherlands, Louis completely alienated, 
through his persecution of the Huguenots, the goodwill of the 
party which had supported him, and the ancient adherents of 
the De Witts now went over to the Prince of Oranse. The 
anger of the commercial portion of the Dutch nation had been 
further excited because Louis, in his indiscriminate hatred of 
the Calvinists, had not spared the persons and property of 
Dutch merchants naturalized in France, and had thus anni- 
hilated the trade between that kingdom and Holland.* Thus by 
an infatuated policy, the French King, besides weakening his 
kingdom, and alienating a large portion of his own subjects, 
who subsequently fought agauist him under the banners of 
his enemies, also incurred the hostility of erery Plrotestant 
country of Europe ; while Spain and the Catholic States of 
the Empire were proToked and alarmed by his grasping am- 
bition, and even the Pope himself was irreyocably alioiated 
by the contempt which he displayed for the apostoUc chair. 
__„ There was one prince whose keen and penetrating glance 

^l^ saw all these mistakes, and whose hatred of the French King 
Looii XIV. and nation incited him to take adtantage of them. Among 
the earliest reminiscences of the Dutch Stadholder, William, 
were the injuries which his country had receiTed at the hands 
of Loms irV, At his entrance into public life, William 
had found himself reduced to choose between submitting to 
the haughty conqueror, or half ruining his country, per^ps 

^ Mensel, Neur$ QeicK. der Dwia^m, B. iv. 8. 4828q. 
* VsnKampen, B. ii. S. 295. 
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a])ando9img it altogether, in order to eecape the Taankge of 
France. Tnheae things hud engendered in him an inertingniah- 
able hatred which recent oocorreneee had aerred still further 
to inflame. Althoi^h a CUviniBt* William was a friend of 
toleration ; and, like the rest of his conntrjrmen, had beheld 
witb disgust the religious perMCutions in Fnuice. ThisfB^mg 
was increased bj a priyate injury. Louis had seised his prinoi- 
pality of Oranffe, properly an Imperial fief, and had anneied 
it to the Fren<£ Crown. William had publidj deolaied that 
he would make Louis repent the outrage, and had refused to 
retract his words when called upon bj D'ATaux, the Frondh 
minister in Holland, for an explanation.^ Thus, by all his sI^m 
at this juncture, Lonis was not only embittering the enmity 
which the Prince of Orange entertained against him, but also 
preparing those erents which ultimately enabled William to 
curb his power and hmnble his pride. From this time the 
Dutch Stadholder must be regarded as the chief opponent of 
French ambition, as the man on whose counsels me destiny 
of Europe hung. It is in this character, as Lord Macaulay 
justly remarks,^ and not as King of England, that William's 
conduct as a statesman should be viewed and estimated. Bis 
plane for wresting the English sceptre from the hands of his 
Popish father-in-law were only part of his grand scheme for 
humiliating Louis. He wished to reign in England chiefly, 
if not solely, in order to wield her power sgsinst the French 
King. In tiiis struggle the principles of Some and those of 
the Bef ormation are still in presence, howerer mixed up with 
politioaleTents and secular ambition. The Ugoted LouisXTV., 
though at enmity with the actual Pope, is s^ the representa- 
tive of those ancient monarducal traditions which leaned iot 
support on the Church of Bome; while the Calvinist William, 
the child and heir of the Beformation, is the champion of re- 
li^us toleration and civil libertv. Nature had admirablv 

nilified him for the part which he had assumed ; in which 
eat and diBi^p(»ntment were often to be endured without 
discouragement, and success at last achieved by long and com- 
plicated combinations, pursued with indomitaULe perseverance 
and imflinching courage. 
It was some fresh symptoms of aggression on the part of 

^ See^^^ocM<0fi«ifi»6om«9ifittNM«a^8ept«nbertoDeoemW, 16^ 
' Hisi. nfEw^nd, chap. vii. 
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LMCMof Louis which enabled the Stedholder to tmite the greater part 
^inuv> of Bvope in a league agamst him. The Buke of Orleans, 
the Freiioh King's brother, had married the sister of the 
Eleetor Palatiiie, the last of the House ot SimHiem, who died 
in Maj, 1685, wh«i his next rehitrve, the Count Palatine 
Hiilip William, Duke of Neuburg, took possession <^ the 
Eleetorate. The Duchess of Orleans had by her marriage 
contract renounced all her feudal rights to the Palatinate, 
but not her claims to the allodial property and the movables 
ofherfamily. In these latter, Louis, on the part of his sister- 
in-law, insisted on including not only the furniture of the 
eketoral palaces but even the cannon of the fortresses ; and 
the new Elector was forced to satisfy these claims by the 
payment of 100,000 Hyres. The claims of the Duchess on 
the allodial property were far more embarrassing. Under 
thn head were demanded the prindpsJities of Simm^m and 
Lautem, the County of S|9onheim, with numerous other terri- 
tories, towns, and lordships ; in short, the larger portion of 
the whole Electorate. Philip William resisted these demands, 
and Louis, who was now busy at home with the Huguenots, 
and who was shortly afterwards seized with a dangerous ill- 
ness, did not at present attempt to assert them by force. He 
had, howerer, done enough to arouse general uarm, and to 
show that he had not abandoned his designs of enriching 
himself at the expense of his neighbours. The new Elector 
implored the protection of the Empire, and thus redoubled 
the imeasiness felt in Germany, and indeed throughout the 
greater part of Europe, respecting tibe schemes of Louis. 
The Prince of Orange availed himself of these suspicions to 
forward his plans against Louis. He at length succeeded in 
inducing the Emperor Leopold, the Eings of Spsin and 
Sweden, as princes of the Empire, the Electors of Ssjcony and 
Bavaria, the Cirdes of Suabia, Fianconia, Upper Saxony and 
Bavaria to enter into the celebrated LnAaun of Avoebjtblq 
(July 9th, 1686). The object of this league was to maintain 
the T^reaties of Munster and Nimeguen and the Truce of 
Batisbon. If any member of it was attacked he was to be 
assisted by the whole conf edenu^^ : 60,000 men were to be 
raised, who were to be ftequently drilled, and to form a camp 
during some weeks of eveir year, and a common fund for 
their support was to be estabushed at Frankfurt Hie League 
was to be in force for three years, but might be prolonged 
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at the ^qnxtttian of that term ■hovld the poblio iafatjr 

The Elector PaUtine^ who wm in fnet the party most Tbmmttun 
dii^ctljinterMted, aooeded to the League early in Sq^tember, ^^'^^^^^ 
as weU aa the Duke of Hobtein^Oottorp. The luector of 
Biaodenhnrg had already made a eeparate alliance with the 
Emperor, by which certain ezdiangee of territory were made 
between them ; and the Elector had pledged himadl to defend 
the Empire against all aaeulonta Hie did not» therefore, join 
the League of Augsbnrg, to a^eid fii^ing any open oanee of 
oiEenee to the French 'ESng. Nor did the Stadhdder himself 
become a party to it, since it ostensiUk professed to be an 
associationonly of the members of the Sonpire. Most French 
writetrs are of opnion that William organiaed this league in 
order to assist his scheme for seisdng the Grown of England. 
It seems, howerer, more probable that William, without any 
definite view of self -adyantage, merely organised dM League 
as part of his general policy agMnst the French ISmg. 

The establishment of the League of Angsbnrg gave rise to ^'^''^F*- 
some sharp correspondence between Louis and we Emperor; wS^ 
and« by way of defiance, the French King caused a fort to be 
built opjposite Huningen, cm the right bank of the Bhine, in 
the territory of the llargrare of BiSen. Itwas not,howeTer, 
till two years afterwards, as we haye already said, that war 
actually broke out between France and the Empire. The 
reason why it should haye been so long postponed, or why it 
should haye been entered into at that particular juncture, it 
is not easy to explain. Some French writers have attributed 
it to a quarrel between Louis and his minister Louyois respect* 
ing the siae of a window in the little palace of Trianon ; when 
Louyois, mortified by the hard words which he receiyed frcoi 
his master, resolyed to diyert his attention from sudi subjects 
by finding employment for him in a war.^ The main grounds ittcMMt. 
assigned for declaring war were, that the Emperor intended 
to conclude a peace with the Turks in order that he might 
turn his arms against France; that he had supported the 
Elector Palatine in his unjust hesitation to do inrtiee to the 
claims of the Duchess of Orlesns ; and that he had depriyed 
the Cardinal yon Furstenberg, an ally of the French EjiuT' 
who had been elected Coadjutor by part of the Chapter of the 

1 Dmnont) tbyii.pt.ii p. 181 tqq. 

> M6moires deSt. Simon, t. xiiL p. 9; MartiB, t. xiy. p. Ml 
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Arohbisliopric oi Cologne, and had pTocured to be choeen in 
hifl stead tne BaTarian Plrinoe, Joseph Clement.^ Louis also 
called upon the Emperor to convert the truce of Batisbon 
into a definite peace; or, in other words, to cede to him in 
perpetuitj the acquisitions which had been assigned to him 
onlj for a limited period. There is litde doubt that Louis's 
main object in going to war was to compel the Emperor to 
yield on this point. 

With regard to the first of these charges, it is true, as we 
have relatM in another cfai^H^r, that Austria, since the siege 
ci Vienna, had achiered some signal triumphs both over the 
Turks and the Hungarians, triumphs which had excited great 
jealousy and anger in the French Court, but which can hardly 
be regarded as affording Louis any legitimate cause of war 
against the Emperor. The affair of the Duchess of Orleans 
we haye already explained. It had been referred, with the 
consent of Louis, to the arbitration of the Pope ; and the 
delay which had taken place was, therefore, imputable to 
^nocent XL and not to tike Emperor. It is certain, howerer, 
that Innocent was the implacable adversary of France. No 
Pope since the Beformation had exercised so mudi political 
influence as he; and, strange to say, for the sake of opposing 
Louis, this influence was ranged on the side of the heretic 
William, against his orthodox unde, James 11., the Sotereign 
whose devotion to Bome was so blind and implicit that he 
hesitated not to sacrifice three kingdoms for a mass. Innocent 
had also thrown in his weight against Louis in the affair of 
the Electorate of Cologne, which requires a few words of 
ex^anation. 
vmujun?oii The Suabian familj of F&rstenberg was entirely devoted 
h^T^' to France. JSgcm von Furstenberg, Bishop of Strassbuj^, 
had been very instrumental in putting the French in posses- 
sion of that city; his brotiber William had, as we have seen, 
been seised by the Emperor at the Congress of Cologne for 
being too warm a partaian of French interests, but IumI sub- 
sequently recovered his liberty at the Peace of Nimeguen. 
Egon having died in 1682, Louis obtained for WilUam, who 
hMl purposely entered the Church, the Bishopric of Strass- 
buig, and subsequently a cardinal's hat Nor did the French 
King's views in his &vour stop here. Louis resolved to pro- 

^ See MMnovre des Bataona ^tit ani Migi h Sai d reprmidre Its 
ormef, in Domonty t. viL pt iL p. 170. 
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cme for lum the Archfaislkoprio and Eleetonite oi Cdogoe ; a 
step by which the electorate mmld beoome almost a Fronoh 
province, while, at the same time, Louis would obtain thiongh 
his cveatore and dependant a voice in the aflairB of the Empire. 
Early in 1688, MaTiwiilian, the Archbishcnp-elector of Cologne, 
and the Chapter being gained by French money, elected, by 
nineteen votes oat of twenty-four, William von Farstenberg 
Coadjutor; that is, snccessor to the archbishopiic idien it 
should beoome vacant by the death of Maximilian, an event 
which hafipened a few months later (June, 1688). But the 
Pope, who was in the interests of the Emperor, annulled the 
election of the Coadjutor ; the League of Augsburg brought 
forward the Bavarian Prince, Jose^ Clement, as a rival 
candidate for the Archbishopric and JBlBckorate, and though 
Clement was only seventeen years of age, the Pope gave hun 
a dispensation and a brief of eligibility. As both the candi- 
dates possessed bishoprics, they could only be elected by 
pottulaiion, for which the canon law requires a nunority of 
two-thirds of the votes. But of the twenty-four votes, Fursten- 
berg obtained only fifteen, or one short of the required number. 
Clement had the remaining nine; and as he had been dedaied 
eligible by the Pope, while Furstenberg had bem rejected, 
the election fell upon Clement. Louis, however, declared 
that he would support Furstenberg and the majority of the 
Chapter, and his troops took possession of most of the places 
of the electorate. 

Thus the enmity between the Pope and the French King, ^^W^ 
first excited by the Bigale, became ineconcflabla. It had pS^IT'^ 
been recently aggravated by another dispute, which had in- 
volved the Psrliament of Paris in Innocent's displeasure. 
The Pontiff, with a view to the better administration ol police 
in Borne, had abrogated a privilege enjoyed by foreign am- 
bassadors resident in that capitsl, by which not only the 
palace, but even the quarter which they inhabited, was con- 
sidered inviolable, and thus afforded an asylum to malelsctors 
€i all kinds. All the other Powers submitted without a mur- 
mur to this wholesome regulation ; but Louis haughtily de- 
clared '' that his Crown had never bem gmded by tli« conduct 
of others ; but, on the contrary, Gk>d had established it to be 
for them an example, and he was determined, so long as he 
reigned* never to forfeit any of its rights." ^ The Iburquis 
I Martin, EiH. de France, t. xiv. p. 78. 

IV. s 
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of LftTBrdin, who prooeeded to Borne as French ambMMador 
in Noyembeor, 168/, was instracted to disregatd the Pope's 
abrogation of the ambassadorial franchise, although a baU of 
excommnnication had been launched against all who should 
neglect it Lavardin entered Borne at the head of near a 
thousand armed men ; but Innocent refused to receiye him, 
and placed the French church of St. Louis, which the am- 
bassador was accustomed to attend, under an interdict The 
matter was taken up bj the Parliament of Paris. Several 
members, and especially De Harlai, the Fnicwrewr-g^nSral^ 
and Talon* the Avocai^MUiral, inyeighed vehemently against 
the Pope, and appealed to a future (^unciL The Pkurliament 
passed an ArrU (January, 1688), that the King should be 
supplicated to assemble IVovincial Councils, or a National 
Council, in order to put an end to the disorder created bj 
the vacancy of bishoprics (through the Begale) ; and that all 
commerce with Bome, and the remitting of money thither, 
should be forbidden. 
loniB's These quarrels show how near France was to an absolute 

iSSSe!^ separation from Bome. Louis's rage and disappointment are 
shown in a violent letter which he addressed to the Pope 
(September 6th), through the Cardinal d'Estr^, with orders 
to communicate it to Innocent and the Consistory. In this 
letter, which may almost be regarded as a declaration of the 
war he was meditating, he declared that he had lost all hope 
of reawakening in Innocent the feelings of the common father 
of Christendom, or to obtain any justice at his hands ; and 
he intimated that the Pope's conduct would probably cause a 
general war in Europe. He declared that he could no longer 
recognise Innocent as mediator in the afiEair of the Palamie 
succession, and that he should take care to obtain Justice by 
the means which Gk>d had placed in his hands. Me further 
announced that he should continue to assist the Cardinal Yon 
Furstenberg ; and that if his ally, the Duke of Parma, was 
not immediately put in nossession of the Duchies of Castro 
and Bonciglione, withhela from him by the Holy See since 
the Treaty of Pisa, the French troops would enter Italy and 
Avignon would be seized.^ This last threat was carried into 
execution in October. 

^ LeHre tU Louis XIV. au Cardinal ^BiMn^ in Dunont, t riL 
pt IL p. 167 ; Burnet, (hm Timus vol. i. p. 759. 
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XuMwent XL replied bj prodaiming Olement of Bavaria fnmIi 
Airehbiflhop of Cologne* and bj excommnnioating the Parlia> SiSHS J 
ment of raaiB and the Adrocate-Oenenl TaU»i. Louia, on Bi<»ted. 
liis aide, f oUowed up bia {dbilippic againat the Pope by the 
dedaxfttion of war against the En^peror abraady mentioned. 
For Bome weeks the French troope had been marching from 
Flanders towards the eastern frontier. One diTisiont osten- 
sibly oommanded by the Danphin, bnt in reality by Manihal 
de I>inas and Yanban, laid siege to Philippsburg early in 
October; another smaller corps, under BooiBers, occupied, 
almost without lesistance, Eaiserslaiitem, Neiistadt» Kreuts* 
nach. Worms, Oppenheim, Bingen, Baeharaoh — in short, 
almost all the possessions of the Elector Palatine and the 
Elector of Mainz on the left bank of the Bhine. The latter 
admitted the French into his capital on condition that the 
of his dominions beyond the Bhine should be 




l&e joy of the Dutch Stadholder was boundless when he Louiirs 
learnt that the French Kmg had iirevocably committed him- ^^^^»^^' 
self to a policy which insured the success of the Stadholder's 
designs upon Eng^d, and would enable him at no distant 
period to add the might of that country to the already formid- 
able coalition against France. Louis, unfortunately for him- 
self, Hstened to the counselB of Louvois instead of those of 
D* Avaux. The latter had advised him to menace the Dutch 
frontier, and thus keep William at home. LouYois, on the 
other hand, represented that unless a diyersion were made 
by an attack upon the Empire, the Turks, humiliated by 
their defeats, and threatened with the loss even of BeU 
grade, their frontier town, would be compelled to submit 
to whatsoever conditions the Emperor might be jdeased to 
impose upon them, and woold thus enable him to concentrate 
all his forces against France. This advice coincided with the 
policy, long pursued by Louis, of enriching himself at the 
expense ci the Empire ; whose frontiers, but slightly guarded, 
seemed to offer an easy conquest. Considerations of a per- 
sonal nature had also, perhaps, some influence on the decision 
of the French Sjng. He had to gratify his own pride, which 
had receiTed a wound in the affur of Cologne; and he was, 
perhaps, also not unwilling to mortify the pride of the King 
of Eag^landL The blindness and in&tnation of James II. in 
this crisis of his fortunes almost surpasses belief. Ever since 
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PridAuid the end of May Lotiis had been warning James that his son- 
jSSSfit.^^ in-law was meditating a descent upon England. William 
had formed, near Nimegoen, a camp of 20,000 men ; he was 
notoriously preparing large quantities of arms and warlike 
stores ; the Ihitcdi fleet had been put in preparation to sail at 
a few days' notice. James, howerer, refused to believe tiiat 
these preparations were directed against himself, and listened 
to the assurances of William that they were occasioned by 
the state of afEairs on the Continent. Another notion, that 
the States-General would not permit the departure of a force 
which was necessaiy for the defence of tiie BepubUc, was 
better founded. William himself had assured the States that 
such was the motive for his preparations. NcTertheless, had 
James had the least discernment, he must have perceived, 
from the state of feeling among his subjects, that it wm not a 
moment to reject the aid of France. Louis, who wished to 
save James in spite of himself, instructed D* Avauz, his minister 
at the Hague, to signify to the States-Oeneral, early in Sep- 
tember, that he iihould consider any act of hostility against 
his oZZy, the Eiing of England, as a declaration of war against 
himself ; at the same time preparations weace made to march 
a force to the Dutch frontier, and Bonrepaux was despatdied 
to England with offers of naval aid. But James, who had 
formerly been the pensioner of Louis, now indignantiy dis- 
claimed any alliance with him, thus giving him the lie in the 
face of Europe; and Skelt<m, the EngUsh ambassador at 
Paris, who had been privy to these steps on the part of 
the French Court, was recalled and committed to the Tower. 
James was seised with an unseasonable fit of pride, and 
exclaimed that a Ejng of England needed not» like an Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, the patronage of any sovereign. The 
French Kins would have acted more wisely by overlooking 
James's folly, and listening only to the dictates of policy. 
Probably, however, Louis did not anticipate that the Stall- 
holder would have achieved so speedy and triumphant a 
success. He might reasonably have expected that James 
would have been able to make a better stand ; that a <nvil 
war would have ensued, which, for a year or two at least, 
miffht have found employment for all William's resources, 
and in which he might have been ultimately bafied by the 
help of a moderate French force. But when the crisis 
actually came, James himself took a juster view of his 
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podtioiL No sooner were the Preach troope withdrawn from 
Flazidflrs than hie deeolftte sHaaitaon at onoe stared him in 
the faMi and espedallj when Louie, in his declaration of 
war against the Empercnr* intimated that he meant to obserre 
the peace with HoDand, as well as the twratj years' trace 
with Spain. James, in his despair, now almost went the 
length of declaring war against Vmnee. He assured the 
States that he had no alliance with that nation; that he 
regarded the si^^e of PhiHppsbni^gas abreach of the Trace of 
Batisbon ; that he was ready to join Spain and the States in 
maintaining the peace of Europe. Bat the States listened in 
preference to William, who opened to them his intended ex* 
pedition, and persaaded them that tiie nf ety and independ- 
enoeof their religion and coantry were inToWed in itssacoess; 
and, in their answer to James, instead of entering into his 
proposal concerning the peace of Europe, they intinmted their 
deeire to restore peace and confidence in England, by secnring 
the ci^il and religions rights of his sabjeets.^ William 
hastened <m his preparations, and on Noyember let, 1688, he 
finally sailed wiiii his fleet to seise the Crown of England. 
The Spanish ambassador at the Hagae caused a grand mass 
to be performed for his sacoess.' In the same year of the 
preceding centory Spain had fitted out the Armada, in order 
to wrest the English sceptre from the hands of a heretic 
soTereign and compel me nation to accept the Papal 
authority. Now she was faTOuring and abetting the attempt 
of a OalTinist Prince to expel a Boman Oath(mc King, and 
thna to consolidate the cir u and religious liberties of Eng« 
land. 

William landed at Torbay on November 5th, the anni* 
Yermrj of the Popish plot ; on December IBth he wae at Si 
James's, his march having been interrupted only by one or 
two trifling sldnmshes. Meanwhile James had fled. On 
Deoember 28th the fugitive monarch arrived at St. Germains, 
and found in Louis XIV., whom he had r^ected as an aUy, a 
generous protector. On Febmarv 18th, 1689, WilliaJk and 
his wife Mary solemnly accepted the Englidi Crown, the Pur* 
liament having previously voted (January 28id) that James, 
by withdrawing himself out of tiie kingdom, had abdieaUd 

1 Kenneth EiH. ofEn^.^ voL iiL p. 409 sq. ; Maoaulay, voL iL eh. 9. 
^ lyAvaaz, ap. Lingard, voL z. p. 387, note. 
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the goveniment, aiidtliat the throne wMtherebjTacaa^ In 
Soouimd the anthoritj of the new Kins vtbm established after 
a slight attempt at resistance ; irdand, from the religion of 
the people, was naturallj more favonrable to James's canse, 
and it was here that, with Fzench aid, he was enabled for a 
year or two to dispute the ground with William. On 
March 12th, 1689» James, escorted hy a large French fleet, 
and aooompanied by some 1,200 of his own soldiers, paid by 
France, landed at Kinsale; the Irish flocked to his standards, 
and he soon found himself at the head of a large, but ill- 
^^am de- urmed and ill*disciplined force. This hostile act on the part 
^ of Louis caused William, aa Sjng of England, to declare war 
against France, Hay 17th, 1689.^ The Irish campaign of 
that year was indeosiye. James was held in check by the 
Irish Protestants, and particularly by the heroic defence of 
Londonderry ; and by tiie landing of Marshal Schomberg, at 
the head of 10,000 men (August), he was compelled to retire 
into winter quarters. That celebrated general, who was a 
Protestant, had renounced the serrioe of Louis upon the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and, after a short residence 
in Brandenburg, had entered that of William, along with 
many other French refugees. In the campaign of the follow- 
ing year (1690) William opposed his father-in-law in person, 
and completely defeated him at the battle of the Boyne 
(July Ist).^ Schomberg fell in this engagemMit, while an- 
imating his Huguenot troops to avenge ^emsdyes on their 
persecutors. James again escaped to France* and became a 
pensioner on Louis's boimty. Li the same year a naval 
engagement took place off Beachy Head, between the French 
fleet, under Tourrille, and the combined BngUsh and Dutch 
fleets, under the Earl of Torrington (June 30th). Yictory 
remained with the French, who, however, neglected to puraue 
their advantage, except by the burning of Teignmouth. In 
1691 William proceeded into Holland to take part in the 
campaign against the French ; but the Irish were reduced to 
obedience by his forces under General Ginkell. They ob- 
taaned a favourable peace by the treaty called the Pacification 
oi Limerick (October 8rd), and William was thus enabled to 
devote his whole attention to the affairs of the Continent, to 
which we must now return. 

^ Domont, t. viL pt iL p.fiia 
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The goceeBB at tlieBnglkh revolntiiMi canaed a gtealaenMi* looIixit. 
ikm tliroughont Europe. The aneient prejudices of xeUgion, JSiMi^. 
tito theories of abeohite monarchical power, of the diiiiie and aate, usa 
indef eaeible rights of kings all Tanished before the political 
interests of the momeat, and the sueoess of William was 
hailed with almost unmixed delight by the Courts of Madrid, 
of Viezina, and even of Borne. All nations seemed absorbed 
in the one thought of repressing the ambition of Louis XTV. ; 
while Louis, on his side, wantonly defied united Europe. One 
of his first steps on learning William^s descent on Enffland 
had been to dedare war against the United Netherlands 
(Noirember 26th, 1688), and thus to convert the Butch from 
indirect into open and actire enendee. This declaration, 
indeed, was not founded on William's expedition, but on the 
intervention o^ the Dutch in the aifaurs of Ooiocne, to the 
prejudice of Furstenberg. Tet at this moment nance was 
not strong enough to hold the conquests which she had made. 
Louis now hearkened to the diabolical counsels of Louvois. 
From the Court of VerssiDes, the model of politeness, the 
centre of European refinement, issued a mandate which might 
have disgraced Attila or Zingis Khan. The French generals 
were ordered to bum the towns and villages they could not 
garrison, lest they should be occupied by the enemy ! Heidel- 
berg, the residence of the Elector Palatine, was one of the first 
plaws abandoned to the flames, and the ruins of the mag- 
nificent electoral palace still attest this act of ferocious 
barbarity. These orders were soon afterwards followed by 
others for a more wholesale destruction — nothing Jess than 
the burning of all the places near the Shine between Mainz 
and Ffailippsburg ! Spires, Worms, Oppenheim, Frankenthal, 
Bingen, and other places, with their beautiful cathedrals and 
churches and their ancient medieval monuments, became a 
prey to the flames, and all that smiling regicm assumed the 
aspect of a desert Altogether, more than forty towns and 
villages were burnt. A hundred thousand houseless human 
beings wandered about in search of some refuge for their 
misery, demanding vengeance at the hands of the Empire and 
of Bim>pe. Toltaire ^ suggests, in excuse for Louis, that he 
would not have caused this miseij could he have Mea it 
with his own eyes. The exasperation of the Germans may 
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be bettor imagined than described. The Emperor Leopold, 
in confirming the Decree of the Diet of BatiBOon <^ Juiiiary 
24th, 1689, for war, denounced the Sling of France ae the 
enemy not only of the Empire, bat of all Christendom, and 
worthy to be r^;arded in the same light ae the Tork.^ The 
Diet decreed the ezpuLnon of every Frenchman from Oermany , 
and interdicted, under the penalty of high treaeon, all com- 
merce with France. 
ih» oiMkd It was in the midst of these horrors and disasters that 
Leopold extended the bounds of the coalition against Louis 
XIV . by entering into an offensiTC and defensiye treaty with 
the Dutch Bepublic, May 12th, 1689, in which both parties 
engaged not to lay down their arms, or separate &om each 
other, till Lotus should have been depriy^ of all his oon- 
quests, and reduced within the limits ox the treaties of West* 
phalia and the Pyrenees.' William DX, as King of England, 
acceded to the treaty, December 80th» 1689, and his ezan^le 
was followed by the King of Spain (Jane 6th, 1690).' Ilie 
greater part of Europe was thus confederated against France^ 
and the treaty obtained the name of the Obavb Alldotob. 
Frederick III. of Brandenburg — ^the Gtreat Elector, Frederick 
WiUiam, had died April 29th, 1688— had also joined the 
party of his unde William and the Emperor, and, following 
the footsteps of hisfatheras protector of the Beformed Faith, 
had done all that lay in his power to promote the success of 
William's enterprise upcm England. The death of Pope 
Innocent XI. (August, 1689} seemed to be the only eyent 
favourable to France. But although Louis XIV. expended 
three million livres to procure the election of Aleiandfflr VIIL 
(Cardinal Ottoboni), as Innocent's successor, and though he 
restored Arignon to that pontiil, and yielded on the subject 
of the ambassadorial franchise, yet he did not succeed in 
saining his friendship. Alexander confirmed the election of 
Clement to the Archbishopric of Cologne, and continued to 
refuse bulls of investiture to the Froidi Inshops who had 
been parties to the dedaiation of 1682. 

Our limits will not perm it us to describe at any length the 
war between Louis XIV. and the Gfrand Alliance, which 
lasted till the Peace of Byswick, in 1697, but only to note 

1 Theatnm Surop. t ziii.ii. 667. ' Dunont, t. viL pt ii. p. 2S9. 
• iWdL pp. 941, 2W. 
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some of the chief ineideatB of the diHerent campttigns. The 




under the oomnuuid of the Duke of Lonaine, the Elector of 
BCbTaria, and the Elector of Arandenburg ; while the Prince 
of Waldeck, in the Netherlands, was at the head of a large 
Dutch and Spanish force, composed, however, in great part 
of German mercenaries. In this quarter Marshal d'Hnmieres 
was opposed to Waldeck, while Dnias commanded the iVench 
army on the Shine. In the south the Duke of Noailles 
maintained a French force in Catalonia. Nothing of much 
importance was done this year; but on the whde the war 
went in &vour ci the ImpenaUsts, who succeeded in recoTeir- 
ing Mainz and Bonn. 

1690. — ^This year Marshal d'Humikres was superseded by OujjIcb 
the Duke of Luxembourg, who infused more vigour into the ^^'^ 
French operations. Luxembourg was a general of the school 
of Cond6 ; that is to say, he aduered success by yigour and 
impetuosity rather than by cautious skill and scientific com- 
binations. On the other hand, these last qualities, which 
were the characteristics of Turenne, were possessed in an 
eminent d^^ree by Catinat. Belonging to a family of ike 
Bobe, or Iml profession, and at ^jnt an advocate himself, 
Catinat had attained his military rank solely by his merit 
and almost in spite of the Court Mild and simple in his 
manners, wary and pmdent in his manceuyxes, he was be- 
loved by his soldiers, who called him '^Pire La Penste." 
Catinat was sent this year into Dauphin^ to watch the move- 
ments of the Duke of Savoy, who was suspected by the French 
Courty and not without reason, of ^vouring the Ghrand 
Allianoa The extravagant demands of Louis, who required 
Yictor Amadeus to unite his troops with the army of Catinat, 
and to admit a French garrison into YerceUi, verrua, and 
even the citadel of Turin itself, till a general peace should be 
effected, caused the Duke to enter into treaties with Spain 
and the Emperor, June 8rd and 4th ; ^ and on October 20th, 
he joined the Orand Alliance by a treaty concluded at the 
Hague with England and the States-GkneraL* This kst 
step was taken by Victor Amadeus in consequence of his 

^ Domont^ t viL pt. IL p. 965 sqq. * Ihid. p. 27S. 
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revenet. He had flostuned from Oatioftt in the battle of 
Staffiarda (August 17th) a defeat, whieh only the skill cl a 
jonthfol general, his cousin the Prince Bugene, had saTed 
from becoming a total rout As the fruits of this rietoiy, 
Oatinat occupied SaLusso, Susa, and all the country from the 
Alps to the Tmaro. During these operations another Frendi 
diTision had reduced, without much resistance, the whole of 
Saroy, exc^t the fortress of Montm^Uan. The only cjiber 
OTent of importance during this campaim was the deoisiYe 
Tiotory gained by Luxembourg over Prince Waldeck at ileurus, 
July 1st. The captured standards, more than a hundred in 
number, which Luxembourg sent to Paris on this occasion, 
obtained for him the name of the Tapiitier de Nctre Dame. 
Luxembourg was, howeyer, prevented from following up his 
victory by the orders of Louvois, who forbade him to lay 
siege to Namur or Charleroi. Thus, in this campaign, Fmnce 
maintained her preponderance on land, as well ss at sea by 
the victory off Beachy Head. The Imperialists had this year 
lost one of their best leaders by the death of the Duke of 
Lorraine (April). He was succeeded as commander-in-chief 
by Maximilian Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria ; but nothing of 
importance took place upon the Bhine. 
ryyig" 1691. — ^The campaign of this year was singularly barren of 
^^^- events, though both the French and English Kings took a 
personal part in it. In March, Louis and Luxembourg lay 
siege to Mons, the capital of Hainault, which surrendered in 
less than three weeks. Eing William, who was in the neigh- 
bourhood, could not muster sufficient troops to venture on 
its relief. Nothing further of importance was done in this 
quarter, and the campaign in Qermany was equally a blank. 
On the side of Piedmont, Oatinat took Nice, but being con- 
fronted by superior numbers, was forced to evacuate Ked- 
mont; though, by way of compensation, he completed the 
conquest of Savoy by the capture of Montmflian. NoaiUes 
gained some trtOmg successes in Spain ; and the celebrated 
French corsair, Jean Bart, distinguished himself by his enter- 
prises at sea. One of the most important events of the year 
was the death of Louvois. That minister had become alto- 
gether insupportable to Louis by his insolence, and by the 
errors and even crimes into which he had led him ; and the 
French King could not help expressing the satis^iction he 
felt at his death. Nevertheless, in spite of all his fitults. 
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LouTCus had great adniiiiiBtnitiTe abilitieB, and particularly a 
woi^ifal tatont far militaij organization, the loss of which 
it was impoBoble to supply. 

1692. — ^Loaia had made extnunrdinarj exertions for the OMMwrfgn 
campaign of this year, lite French armies were estimated ^ ^^ 
at Marty 450,000 men, while 100,000 were levied for the 
naTj. So great a foroe had never before been raised in 
FraxLce. Enraged by the loss of Ireland in the preceding 
year, Louis had resolTed to make a grand attempt for the 
restoration of James 11. by a descent upon Eneland. For 
this purpose, and for an attaek up<Hi the G^Mmish Netherlands, 
his whole power was to be concentrated, whilst in Germany, 
medmont, and Catalonia his armies were to stand on the 
defenaiTe. Five hundred transports, calculated to eouTey 
gO,000 men, chiefly Irish and British emigrants, were assem- 
bled at La Hogue, Oherbourg, and Havre ; and their passage 
was to be covered by a Frendi fleet of fifty ships of tiie line 
under Tourville. The failure of this attempt by Admiral Batttoocu 
Russell's victory over Tourville, May 19th, and the subse- ^^**^ 
quant destruction of great part of the French ships idiich 
had taken refuge at Ia Hogue, are well known to the English 
reader. With this defeat vanished James's last chance of 
ever regaining the English throne. Louis's success on land 
afforded him some compensation for this misfortune. In 
May, the Xing and Luxembourg undertook the siege of 
Namur with upwards of 100,000 men. The town surrendered 
in less than a week, but one of the forts constructed for its 
protection by the celebrated Dutdt engineer Cohorn, and de* 
fended l^ Inmself, held out nearly a month. William HI., 
who was in the neighbourhood with about 70,000 men, was 
unable to render Namur any assistance. After the ffdl of 
that place, Louis returned to Versailles, leaving Luxembourg 
with a much reduced force to make head against William. 
On August Srd, he was attacked, almost surprised, by WiUiam, 
near Steinkirk. The day was obstinately contested; both 
sides suffered enormous loss, and though William was at 
length obliged to retire, he conducted his retreat in good 
order and without molestation.^ On the side of the Bhine, 

1 The inoonvenient match-lock was still partially iised by the French 
infsntzy, hot seems to have been abandoned after this battle. The 
aUies appear to have been in advance of the French in using the flint- 
lock. Martin, t. ziv. p. IfHH 
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aad on that of the P jraiees, the ma was altogether insig* 
niflcaat. la the Alpe the French anilered some revenes. 
The Duke of Savoy croesed into Dauphin^ took Embmn, 
burnt Gan» and deyastated the snrrounding oonntrr* by way 
of rqmnl for the daslamction oemmitted by the French in 
Piedmont and the Pahitinate. Here a youthful heroine, 
MdUe. de la Tonr-dn-Pin, directed against the inTaden a 
partiiian waifare in a iray whidi procured for her a mili- 
tary pennon, and a trophy in St Denis near that of Joan 
of Arc. 
Bttfettoof 1698. — ^Early in June, for the campaign opened late, the 

J222|^' kings of France and Engknd found themselves almost in 
presence in the neighbourhood of Loundn. William m. 
was encamped at the Abbaye du Parck, Louis at Oemblours ; 
William had scarcely 50,000 men, Louis had more than double 
that number. The defeat of William would have insured the 
conquest not only of Li^ge and Brussels, but of the whole 
Spanish Netherlands. The French army was impatiently 
awaiting the order of attack, when Louis suddenly set off for 
Versailles, and dismembered his i^nnv by despatching part of 
it into Germany, under pretence of making a diversion in 
favour of the Turks. In fact Louis, who was fond of be- 
sieging towns that were sure to be taken, was afraid of 
risking his military reputation in the open field, and in spite 
of the earnest entreaties of Luxembourg, flung away one of 
those opportunities which fortune never offers twice. This 
conduct, said to have been counselled by Madame de Main- 
tenon, who had accompanied Louis to liamur, rendered him 
the object <^ derision not only to his enemies, but also to his 
own subjects, and deprived lum of the confidence and respect 
of his soldiers. He never again appeared at the head of his 
troops. The French army was in some degree compensated 
for its disappointment by Luxembourg's victory over William 
at Neerwinaen, July 29th ; purchased, however, by an enor- 
mous loss on their side as well as on that of the alHes.^ 
William, as usual, conducted his retreat with skill and safefy, 

^ This is said to have been the first battle decided by a cfaaige with 
the bayonet, which was then nothing but a sword thmst into the 
barreL of the mosket. The modem method of fixing it was, however, 
invented about this time either by Vanban, or the Scotch general 
Mackay. Martin, t xiv. p. 1711. The Dake ol Berwick was captured 
in this action. See his Memairee, voL L p. 120l 
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so that Lnzemboiurg, who was momeiitarilj expected at 
BnuwelB, did not Tentme to follow him, and was ftiin to 
content himeelf with the captore of OharleroL Meanwhilethe 
eampaagn in Germany.for the lake of which Loms had relin- 
qnidhed the prospect of conquering the entire Spanish Nether- 
lands, was almost mill. Here a fine urmr, nominally nnder 
the command of the Dauphin, but in reaUtj of Maiiihal De 
Lorgee, achiered only the re-conquest of the ruins of Heidel- 
berg, and disgraced itself by pillaging and burning what had 
escaped the former deyastation, and by exercising the most 
ruthJess barbarity on the miserable inhabitants. In Pied* 
mont, Catinat, now a marshal, gained a great yictory oyer the 
Duke of SaToy at Marsaglia, Catcher 4Ui, but was unable to 
fellow it up for want of money and siege materials. P^hice 
Sngene commanded the allied infantry on this occasion. The 
battle of Marsaglia, like that of Neerwinden, was in a great 
meaanre decided by charges with the bayonet. In Catalonia, 
llanhal Noailles captured Bosas, June 9th. Thus the ad- 
vantage of this campaign rested with the French, who were 
also successful at sea. The battle of La Hogue, though 
a serere blow, had not been so fatid to the French navy 
as represented by some historians. France had never had 
larger fleets at sea than in 1698 ; when she had 98 ressels 
afloat, of which 71 were ships of the line, besides 80 
galleys. On June 27th, TourviUe defeated, in the Bay of 
Lagos, Admiral Booke, who was couToying the Ehighsh and 
Dirtch Smyrna fleet, of which a great part was captured or 
destroyed. 

In tiie midst of his successes, however, Louis was desirous Diitmsed 
of peace. By the death of Louvois he had lost a minister jpHi^ 
who mxmded him with the means of winning great victories. 
13ie fhrench treasury was exhausted, and the nation in general 
in a state of the deepest distress and misery. Aa Voltaire 
ranarka, ''the people were perishing to the sound of Te Dmmns." 
Even at the beginning of the war, in 1689, the kingdom was 
so exhausted by Louis's wars, by the money spent in bribins 
foreign princes and ministers, and by his own profusion and 
extravagance, that recourse had been had to the disgraceful 
expedient of recasting the specie, and reissuing it at an ad- 
vance of ten per cent, in its nominal value ; ^ while, at the 

1 VorhimiuiiBt BeekerdUM mtr l€9 Finances, ttip. MartiB, t. xiv. p. 120. 
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same time, such was tiie scarcity o£ the precious metals, that 
private indiTiduals were oompeUed to send their silTer plate 
and utensils, above a certain weighty to the mint. Louis 
himself set tiie example bj melting some of his finest vases 
and other articles. In order to meet the cnrrent expenses 
and the growing national debt, absurd taxes were put upon 
trade and agricidture, which tended to check production and 
augment the public misery. The cultivation of the land was 
rendered more difficult and expensive by the large draughts 
upon the peasantry to recruit the army ; and these artificial 
causes of distress were aggravated in 1692 and 1693 by two 
successive deficient harvests. To these dMuestic motives for 
peace add another of foreign aggrandisement. The feeble 
and childless Charles 11* of Spain might die at any moment, 
and Louis could not hope to reap his succession while aU 
JBurope stood confederated and in arms against him. Den- 
mark and Sweden, though they had at fiiBt furnished some 
troops to the Coalition, had afterwards assumed a neutral 
posture, and had recently entered into a treaty with each 
other to make their maritime neutrality respected (March 1 7th, 
1698). Through these Powers, as mediators, Louis offered 
to make great concessions to the Empire ; to evacuate almost 
all his recent acquisitions; to abandon his sister-in-law's 
claims on the Palatinate ; nay, even to refer the question of 
the Bhmdans, with the exception of Strassburg, to the arbi- 
tration of Venice. Louis made concessions eqmilly ample to 
Spain and to the Duke of Savoy. But though the two 
Northern Powers and the Pope zealously endeavoured to 
effect a peace, the Emperor and the King of England, who 
were encouraged by the exhaustion of Prance to continue the 
war, frustratMl all their attempts for that purpose. A new 
Pontiff now occupied the Aportolic Chair. Alexander YIEL 
had died after a short reign in February, 1691, and was suc- 
ceeded by Cardinal Pignatelli, who assumed the title of Iimo- 
cent XIL This Pope was of a more placable temper than 
his predecessors, and Louis XIY. purchased his friendship 
by what the French call a fransaetian; that is, a compromise 
on the subject of the Declaration of 1682. No retractation 
was made of the Oallican doctrines promulgated in the 
Declaration; but the bishops who had signed it, made, in 
their individual capacity, a humble, thou^ somewhat 
equivocal, apology, with which Innocent XTt. professed 
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liiniaelf wtisfied* and graated the bulls which bad been 
withbelcL' 

16d4 — ^We now return to the course of the war. Want o£ 
means oompelled Louis XIV . to remain on the def ensive* ex* 
oept in Gatalonia» where» by inflicting some vigorous blows, he 
lioped to compel Spain to a peace. Marshal Noailles having 
foroed the passage of the Ter (2fay 27th), drove the Spaniards 
from their intrenched position on the other side, and captured 
the towns of Palamos, Gerona, and Ostalric : thus threatening 
Bs^roelona, which, however, the presence of the English fleet 
under Adiniral Bussell deterred him from attacking. Gnie 
campaigns in Piedmont and Oermanj this year were wholly 
insignificant Even that in the Netherlands, notwithirfttnding 
the vast pr^fMurations of William m., went off without a 
battle, through the skilful manceuvres of Luxembourg. The 
only advantage gained by the allies was the capture cl Hui. 
lliiB was the last campaign of Marshal Luxembourg, the 
greatest general then in the French service* who had gained 
almost every battle he fought He died at the age of mxty- 
seven, January 4th, 1695, in consequence of his gallantries 
and debaucheries, which he still continued to pursue, in spite 
of his years and his deformed person. 

The naval war this year was more fertile in incidents than 
that on land. An attack of the English and Butch fleets upon 
Brest was repulsed with some loss, chiefly through the treach- 
ery of Mariborough, who had privately informed James n. of 
the intended enterprise, and had thus enabled the French to 
put themselves in a posture of defence. The combined fleet, 
in retiring, bombarded Dieppe, Havre, Dunkirk, and Calais ; 
but, except the burning of Dieppe, without much edSEect Mean- 
while^ the celebrated French corsairs, Jean Bart, Dugusi 
Trooin, Petit Benau, and others, filled the narrow seas with 
the renown of their valour, and the hearts of the Dutch and 
iJjpgliA merdiants with grief for tiieir losses. 

1695. — After the death of Marshal Luxembourg the com- ^^'"^f^ 
maud of the French army in the Netherlands was iMstowed on ^^^^ 
Yilleroi, son of Louis's tutor, and the companion of his youth ; 
a favourite at Courts but little oualified for the imp9rtant post 
with which he was intrusted. His onlv feat during the cam- 
paign was a savage and useless bombardment of Brussels, 

1 BauBset, Hitt. de Bo$9uet, t ii p. 206, aqq. 
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which, however, did not saye Namnr from fiJlixig into the 
hands of the allies (September 6th). This was afanosttheonlj 
oonsidetable sncoess of William since the commencem^it of 
the war ; and as it was also the first of Louis's conquests re- 
taken fh>m him by force, it produced a great sensation in 
Europe. On the banks of the Rhine the French repeated 
without hindrance their usual summer rava^ies, but attempted 
nothing further. In Piedmont, Louis and the Duke of Sayoj 
had ali^ady come to an understanding with each other. Victor 
Amadous deceiyed the Imperial and Spanish generals bj a 
collusion with France, by which it was arranged that Caenle 
should be surrendered to him by the French commandant after 
a kind of mock siege, but on condition that its fortifications 
should be demolished, and its military importance thus annihi- 
lated. Victor Amadous contriyed, by his dilatoriness,toniake 
this the only operation of the year.^ In order, howeyer, to 
throw dust into the eyes of the aOies, he acceded to the re- 
newal of the G-rand Alliance, which was again signed this year 
by the Emperor, the Exng of Spain, the Eiingof England, the 
States-General, the Bishop of Munster, the Duke (now Elec- 
tor) of Hanoyer, and the Electors of Bayaria and Branden- 
burg. The war at sea was confined to useless bombardments 
of a few places on the French coast by the English and Dutch 
fleets. 
Gteimigii 1696. — The campaign in Flanders this year was a yast and 
^^f^'' almost ridiculous display of force, without the striking of a 
single blow. Armies of 250,000 men, under William and 
Vaudemont on one side, Villeroi and Boufflers on the other, 
watched one another seyeral months, without coming to an 
engagement. The campaign in Germany was, as usual, equally 
featureless. In Piedmont, Victor Amadeus threw off the mask, 
and condud ed an adyantageous treaty, oflensiye and defensiye, 
with Louis XIV. (August 29th). The Duke, who was to be 
allowed a fair and reasonable period to disengage himself from 
the Ghand Alliance, was to recoyer, at the general peace, 
Pinerolo, the key of Italy, whidi Richelieu had been at such 
pains to acquire ; Sayoy, Susa, and the county of Nice were 
also to be restored to him. The Duke of Burgundy, the eldest 
of the French King's grandsons, was to marry the Duke's 
eldest daughter. If the neutrality of Itsly was not effected by 

1 Martin, t. ziy. p. 210. 
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that tune, the Doke was to imite hk foroM wfth t^ 
to take the oommand of the oombined annj, to reoeire a snb- 
aidj of 100,000 crowns a month, and to be imrested with 
wbatsoerer conquests shonld be nuMle in the Milanese.' The 
Cabinets of Vienna and Madrid, exaspeiated bj the Duke's 
treachery, at flnt refused the neutrality of Italy, in spite of 
the instances of the Pope, the Venetians, and other Italian 
Powers ; but Victor Amadous, having united his forces with 
those of Catinat, laid siege to Valensa, and threatened the in- 
vasion of the Milanese ; and the allied generals, finding them- 
selTes unable to oppose him, used the power with which they 
had been furnished in case of extreme necessity, to accept the 
neutrality of the Italian peninsula (October 7th). 

Although the treaty with Viotor Amadous strengthened Ncfotia- 
the hands of Louis by placing another army at his disposal, ^^^' 
he nevertheless made adyances to the allies for peace. 
William m. seemed not disinclined to listen to them. The 
Dutch and English, whose commerce had suffered enormously 
by the French priyateers, had begun to peroeiYe that they 
were bearing almost the whole brunt of the war for the bene- 
fit of the Ihodperor. Leopold alone was averse to a peace for 
the very same reason that Louis desired one— the question, 
namely, of the l^>anish Succession. At length, however, on 
the intimation of Sweden, the mediating Power, that if he 
persisted in his refusal to negotiate, Ghreat Britain and the 
3tate0-€toneral would conclude a separate peace with France, 
he consented to send plenipotentiaries to Ktswiox, a village 
near the Hague, where a Congress was opened May 9th, 1697, 
in William's Oh&teau of Neuburg Hansen. 

While the negotiations were goii^ on, preparations were Peace of 
made by the French for conducting <m a grand scale thecam- yST^^' 
paign in the Netherlands. They were also pushing with vigour 
the war in Oatalonia. The Duke of VendAme, who succeeded 
Noailles in this quarter in 1695, had not hitherto been able to 
effect sOTthing of importance ; but this vear, being assisted 
by the irench fleet under D'Estrfes, he laid siege to Baree- 
mia, and compelled it to surrender, August 10th. The fall 
oi this place, and the distracted and distressed condition of 
the Spanish monarchy, induced the Oabinet of Charles II. to 
accept the ultimatum offered by Louis ; and on the 20th of 

1 Domont, t. vii. pt. ii. p. 368. 
IV. V 
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September, thtee separate treaties were signed between France 
on ti&e one side, and Holland, England, and Spain on the other. 
The onlj article of importance in the treaty between France 
and the States.Qeneral was the restoration by the latter of 
Pondicherry, which they had captured, to the French East 
India Company. The Butch also concluded on the same day 
a rery advantageous treaty of commerce with France. By the 
treaty with Qr^t Britain, Louis XIY . recogniEcd WiUisjn as 
the lawful long of that country, and bound himself to lend no 
further help to his enemies, that is, to James 11. ; a step which 
must hare been most painful to Louis, both from his love of 
the Stuarts and his hatred of the Prince of Oranga The points 
in dispute between William and his father-in-law had, indeed, 
formed tiie chief difficulties in the secret preliminary discus- 
sions held lids summer at Hall, between Marshal iBoufflers 
and William's confidant, Bentinck, Earl of Portland. The only 
other article of much importance in this treaty was the re- 
storation, by both parties, of the conquests they had made in 
America. 

By the third treaty, with Spain, Louis restored to that 
Power Gerona, Bosas, Cervera, and Barcelona in Oatalonia ; 
also, with a few exceptions, all the places in the Spanish 
Netherlands which had been taken by him during the war, as 
well as all the places in that country which had been reunited 
since the Peace of Mimeguen, except certain towns and villages 
which Louis pretended to be dependencies of Oharlemont, 
Maubeuge, and other towns previously ceded to him. 

By a separate article Leopold uid the Empire were allowed 
all the month of October to accede to the ultimatum, and a 
suspension of arms was granted for the same period. The 
Imperial plenipotentiaries signed a treat v with France, October 
SOtii, on the basis of those of Westphalia and Nimegnen. 
Louis restored all the places which luid been rewiHed to his 
Crown with the exception of those in Alsace ; and thus the 
Bishop of Strassburg, the nobles of Hig^r and Lower Alsace, 
the ten Imperial cities, and the immediate nobility of Lower 
Alsace, bcGune thenceforward the vassals and subjects of 
Franca TheDukeof Lorraine^ was restored to his dominiens, 

* Leopold, who became the stem of the new Hotuse of Anstoia, which 
moonted the Imperial throne after the extinction of the male line of 
the House of Ha&lmrg in 1745. We have already mentioned the death 
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with the resenration of Sarre Lotub* The BaTarian Prinoe, 
Joseph Clement, remained in poseeBsion of the Electoiate of 
Cologne; while the Elector F^tine engaged to pay the 
Dachees of Orleans 200,000 francs per annum till the Pope 
should have pronounced his arbitration.^ 

At the last moment before the treaty was signed, the French 
ministers, under threats of renewing the war, effected the in- 
sertion of the f oUowing clause into the fourth article : ** That 
the Boman Catholic religion should remain, in the places re- 
stored, on the same footing as it then was." In the numerous 
Protestant towns and villn^es which the French had reunited, 
they had introduced the Boman Catholic service, and had com- 
pelled the Protestants to lend their churches for that purpose. 
This clause laid the foundation for new dissensions between 
the Catholics and Protestants of Germany.' 

Thus a war which had lasted nine years, and which had ^^^^ 
been carried on with such mighty efforts on all sides did not 
produce consequences so important as might have been ex- 
pected. For tke first time since the ministry of Bichelieu 
France had lost ground, and, with the exception of Strassburg, 
had abandoned the acquisitions of 1684 for the limits pre- 
scribed by the Peace of Nimeguen in 1678. For Europe in 
general the most important result was that the Stuarts were 
for ever deprived of the throne of England ; and that country, 
liberated from French influence, beotme the counterpoise of 
France in the European system. From this period the colonial 
interests of England gradually became of the first import- 
ance ; and she Mopted, for the most part, the policy of allying 
herself with those countries which nad reason to dread the 
ambition of France. 

of Leopold's father, Charles V., in 1600. Charles died with a great 
reputation as a man of learning, an able general, and good diplomatist: 
Loois XIV. said of him :— " Qa'il ^tait le plus grand, le pins sage, et 
le phis tfMfreax de ses enn60iieB."-*Hi8 Tetiammt PokHauef wlueh 
appearoa in the midst of the negotiations for the Peace of Byswick, 
prodaeed a great sensation in Eorope. 

^ Dnmont, tw vii pt IL p. 421. 

^ See Mensel, Keuere Oiteh, der DeuUehen, B. iv. Kap. 60. 
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THK WAB OV THK BPLSJBB. BUCCXSSIOV 

of bmIii^' T*^^ question of the Spanisli SuooeBsion, the chief motive 
^^^ -L with Louis XrV. for concluding the somewhat disadvan- 
tageous Peace of Byswick, engrossed, towards the close of tiie 
seventeenth century, the attention of European statesmen. 
An atiack of tertian fever, in 1697, had still further shattered 
the feeble constitution of Charles II. ; and though he survived 
three or four jears a disorder which had threatened to be 
fatal, the effects of it at length brought him to the tomb. 
Feeble both in body and minc^ his life had been nothmg but 
a protracted malady, in which the last descendant oS the 
Emperor Charles Y. seemed to typify the declining kingdom 
over which he reigned. 

The majority of Charles IL had been fixed at the age of 
fifteen, and the first act of his accession had been a kind of 
revolution. Maria Anna, the Queen Dowager, after the ez- 
. pulsion of Niethard (vol. iii. p. 445) had created Yalenzuelo a 
Marquis and grandee of the first class, and at length made 
him prime minister; while Don John of Austria was con- 
demned to a sort of banishment in his governments of Aragon 
and Catalonia. But in 1677, when Charles IE. attained his 
majority, he recalled John to Court ; the Queen was shut up 
in a convent at Toledo, and Yalenzuelo banished to the 
Philippine Islands. Don John's administration, however, did 
not answer to the opinion which had been formed of his 
abilities. He found Spain involved in a ruinous war with 
France, which he was forced to terminate by acceding to the 
humiliating Peace of ISTimeguen; and he further alienated 
the affections of the Spaniards, who detested the IVench, 
by negotiating a marriage between Charles U. and Maria 
Louisa of Orleans, niece of Louis XIY. This union, which 
was celebrated at Quintanapulla, in October, 1679, he did not 
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live to see. He died in the preceding month, in his fiftieth 
jear, worn oat, it is said, bj diagrin at his unpopularity and 
bj the anzietj oocasioned by the machinations of theQneen's 
fnends. The Queen Dowager was now recalled ; bat» haying 
grown cautions from her late misfortunes, took but little part 
in the conduct of afhirs. The young King, who was himself 
incapable of business, suocessiTely intrusted the administra- 
tion to a secretary named Eguia, to the Duke of Medina Celi, 
the Counts of Oropesa and Melgar, the Dukes of Sessa and 
Infantado, and the Count of Monterey ; but these ministers, 
though differing in talent, all proved unequal to the task of 
raising Spain from the misery into which she was sunk, which 
was aggravated, not only by bad fiscal measures, but also by 
the natural calamities of earthquakes, hurricanes, inunda- 
tions, and fiunines. The death of Charles II.'s wife, Maria 
Louisa, in 1689, and his marriage the following year with 
Mary Anne, of Neuburg, a sister of the Empress, naturally 
tended to draw him under the influence of the Austrian 
Court ; especially as Mary Anne, after the death of the Queen 
Dowager, in 1696, obtained more undivided sway over her 
husbfluad. This circumstance favoured the Imperial claims to 
the Spanish succession; but in order to understand that 
question, and the politics of the different parties concerned in 
it, we must here give an account of the origin of their 
claims. 

The three ^ principal claimants were, first, the Dauphin of ftwBttwa 
France, as son of the elder sister of Charles 11. ; second, Joseph ^^^^v^ 
Ferdinand, th^ Electoral Prince of Bavaria, as grandson of his 
second sister ; and third, the Emperor Leopold. The Emperor 
at first claimed, as male representative of the younger branch 
of the House of Austria, oeing descended from Ferdinand, 
second son of Philip and Joanna of Castile ; and he aQe^, 
in sn;^rt of his claim, the family conventions entered mto 
by the .House of Austria ; by which, if the males of one 
branch became extinct, the succession was to pass to the males 
of the next branch, to the exclusion of females, who could 

^ There were two or three other daimants, whom it is acaieely 
neccMsary to meniioD, vie, Victor Amadeas of Sav<m as desoended 
from Cathariney aeeond daughter of Philip IL ; and the Duke ol 
Orleans, as son of Anne of Aiutria, eldest daughter of Philip III. and 
wife OT Lonis XIII. The latter claim wotdd evidentrjr vest in 
Louis XIV. Also, Don Pedro IL of PcnrtiigaL 
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not saooeed exoept in de&ultof heirs male o€ all the branches. 
But as it was replied, that particular arrangements among 
members of the House of Austria could not abro{|ate the 
fundamental laws of Spain, bj which direct female heirs were 
preferred to collateral male heirs, Leopold withdrew this 
argument and substituted another claim in right of his 
modxer, Maria Anna, daughter of Philip in. of Spain, who 
had done no act to invalidate her succession to the Spanish 
Crown. 
Attitiidt of Li preferring this claim, Leopold became the rival of his 
* *^ own grandson, the Electoral Prince of Bavaria. Leopold had 
married for his first wife, Margaret, second daughter of 
Philip lY. of Spain, and younger sister of Maria Theresa, 
Queen of Louis XIY. ; and as Margaret had made no re- 
nunciation of the Spanish Crown, and had been named 
among his heirs bj Philip IV., she seemed to have a pre- 
ferabk title to her elder sister. Leopold had had bj her an 
only daughter, Mary Antoinette, now dead, who had married 
Max Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria, and had had by him 
Joseph Ferdinand, the Electoral Prince in question, who, if 
the rights of his mother were admitted ,was entitled to the 
Spanish tlurone. But Leopold, to guard against axLj claim 
wnich might divert the Spanish Succession from the Bfouse of 
Austria to that of Bavaria, had caused his daughter to 
execute an act of renunciation at the time of her marriage, 
which, however, had never been ratified eith^ by the Sang of 
Spain or by the Cortes. 

It was plain, however, that a question of such vast European 
importance would not be decided by the strict rules of 
hereditary succession, but must become a su^ect of nego- 
tiation, and even of war. The European Powers would 
hardly stand quietly by and see the vast dominions of Spain 
annexed to the already overgpK>wn power of the Emperor; 
and Leopold, to evade this objection, transferred his claim to 
the Archduke Charles, his second son by his marriage with 
Eleanor Magdalene, Princess Palatine of rTeuburg : his eldest 
son Joseph, by the same marriage, having been elected King 
of the Bomans, in 1690, and thus destined to suooeed him on 
the Imperial throne. In like manner, to obviate any objection 
to the union of France and Spain, Louis ultimately proposed 
to f^ve the crown of the latter country to Philip, I>uke of 
Anjou, second son of the Dauphin. 
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The King of Spain's second w]£e» Muy Anne of Neubnrg, Aitiftad«ot 
being a aster of the Empress, natunUly promoted the Tiews ^'^^ 
oi Iii9op<^ ; in which, oowerer, she wss opposed hj the 
Qneen-lCoiher, Msxy Anne of Anstria, who was in &Toar of 
die EleetonJ Frinoe of BaTaria; while Charles, incapable of 
forming a judgment, or maintaining an opinion of his own, 
was drawn to either side alternately/ The Austrian influenoe 
began, indeed, to predominate after the death of the Queen- 
Mother in 1696; but her representationB had made so liyehr 
an impression on Charles that he is said te haye made a wiU 
in farour of the Eleetoral Prince of Bayaria. It was to efhoe 
these impressicMis that Leopold sent as his ambassador to 
Spain Count Hanraeh, a yeteran diplomatist, who was charged 
to obtain the substitution of the Arehduke Charles for the 
Bayarian Prinoe. Chaiies IL consented to this arrangement, 
pxtmded the Emperor would send that Prinoe into Spain, 
together with a force of 10,000 men, to assist in expelling the 
Franch from Catalonia; but Leopold, embarrassed at that time 
bj the Turkish war, declined a proposal which suited neither 
his means nor his inclination, llie negotiations lingered, and 
France, meanwhile, concluded the Peace of Bjswick, which 
put an end to the hopes which Leopold had founded on the 
Oraad Alliance. England and Holland, in spite of their 
engagemente with Leopold, inclined towards we Bayarian 
party, as best calculated to maintain the balance of ^wer ; 
and dius thej abandoned the Emperor in the negotiations at 
Bjswiek, in which not a wMrd was said about the Spanish 
sucoession. ^^ 

To counteract the Austrian influence, Louis XIY. de- na^ 
spatched the Count d'Haroourt to Madrid early in 1698. vSS&Si 
^nie Oermans were not popular in Snain ; the Queen, by her ^^^ 
maladroitness, had alienated seyerai of the ministers and 

^ Look SV., in his Imirueiian to the Marquis d*Harooiirt» gires 
the following deaeriptioa of Charles II. : — " Ce prinoe a paas^ sa vie 
dans nne praonde urnoranoe ; jamAiB ses mopret iatMia ne Ini oat 
Hi expUqnte, et rextrdme arerrion quon avait pris aoin de Ini 
inspirar poor la France est la aeole maTime dent on ait pv^tenda 
llostnuie. 8a piopre inolination Fa ^loign^ des afisires, ta timidity 
hd a fait hair le monde ; aon temperament est jwompt, colore, ot le 
porto h, nne extrdme m^lancolie," etc Ap. Qarden, EiH, des TraUis^ 
t. ii p. 187. Charlefl^B ignoraiice was snoh that, when Lonis XIV. 
took Mons, he thought that the place had been captured from 
William IIL instead di hunaelf. 
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grandeee, whom D'Haroouit, by hie popular manners and 
winning address, and partly, also, it is said, by Inribery* 
suooeeded in conciliating to the French canse; and among 
them, in particular, the Cardinal Portocarrero, Archbishop 
of Toledo, one of the most influential men in Spain. The 
French ambassador also worked on the timid mind of Charles 
b^ threats, and plainly intimated a resort to force if the 
rights of the children of France shonld be superseded. 
By these means he induced the King of Spain at least to 
postpone any declaration in favonr of the Archduke Charlesp 
though without pressing the nomination of the Duke of 
Anjou, on which Louis himself had not yet determined. The 
Freinch King felt the impossibility of securing the entire 
Spanish Succession without kindling afresh a general war 
in Europe, for which he was but iU-{«epared ; and he was 
therefore indined to listen to the oTortures made to him 
by Willuun III., through the Earl of Portland, for a parti- 
tion. As the Emperor now claimed the undivicM succession 
for his second son, it was useless to think of renewing with 
him the eyentual treaty of 1688 ; the better plan, therefore, 
seemed to be to come to an understanding with the King of 
Englai^, and to force the Emperor to aocqyt the settlement 
whHsh they should agree upon. After long negotiations, a 
secret treaty was condnded at the Hague, October 11th, 
1698, between France, England, and Holland. By this, which 
has been called the First Treahr of Burtition, it was agreed 
that on the death of Charles li. without issue, the Daoq^hin 
should have the two Sialics, the Tuscan ports, the mar- 
quisate of Finale in Liguria, and the province of Ghiipuzcoa ; 
that the Archduke Charles should have the Milanese ; and 
that the remainder of the Spanish possessions, including the 
Belgian provinces, should fall to the Electond Prince of 
Bayaria.^ 

Although the share £hus assigned to France in the Spanish 
.««.«» spoils was far inferior to that apportioned to her by the 
1700. ' eventual treaty with the Emperor, and though, to conciliate 
England and Holland, she had renounced her pretensions to 
the Flemish provinces, still the share which she thus obtained 
of Italy was most important.' Charles U. was very indignant 
on Wrning — ^f or the secret soon oc^ed out — ^this dismember- 

^ Dunont^t. viL pt iL p. 443. * See Martin, t. xiv. p. 868. 
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ment of bis monarchy ; and be resented it by maldng a new 
wOl, in which be appointed the Electoral Prinoe bis nniyersal 
heir, and named the Queen, hie wife, Begent dvring the 
minority of Ferdinand Joseph. But all these arrangements 
were snddenly OTerthrown by an nnexpected erent. The 
Bavarian Prince died at Brossds in Febmary, 1699, at the 
age of six years. By his death the contests <^ the Austrian 
and French parties were renewed with more Tigour than 
ever at Madrid, the choice being now restricted between two 
parties, instead of three. The Spanish Queen exerted herself 
in &kTour of the Archduke Charles, while Portocarrero and 
the French party endeaToured to sway the mind of the King 
by snpenrtitious terrors. Meanwhile fiouis XIV. made oyer- 
tnrea to William m. for another partition treaty, which was 
executed at the Hague in March, 1700, by the parties to the 
former one. Louis being aware that the Maritime Powers 
would never conaent that Spain and the Indies should fall to 
the share of France, now agreed that the greater part of the 
Spauiah Succession should be assigned to the Archduke 
Charles, but on condition that the Crown of Spain should 
never be united with that of the Empire, the Dauphin re- 
taining what had been apportioned to him in the former 
treaty, with the addition of Lorraine. The Duke of Lorraine, 
provided he should accede to the treaty, was to have the 
Duchy of Milan, which in the previous treaty had been given 
to the Archduke Charles. Three months were to be- allowed 
to the Emperor to adhere to the treaty ; and upon bis defini- 
tive refusiu, the share of the Archduke was to pass to a third 
party, not named, but who was understood to be the Duke of 
Savoy.* 

Thus the G^yanish Succession was disposed of by two foreign 
Powers, one being a party interested in it, without consulting 
the fi^Moish monarch or nation, whose spoils were thus un- 
ceremoniously divided. Such a proceeding naturally irritated 
the Courts both of Vienna and Madrid, and their anger was 
prineipally directed against William III. for interfering in a 
matter in which he was not directly concerned. So loud 
were the complaints of Hhe Spanish minister at London that 
William ordered him to quit the kingdom ; a step which was 
answered by the dismissal from S^n of the British and 

1 DanMmt, t. vlL pt iL p. 477. - 
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Dutch ambaaB adors. The Emperor at fint endeavoured to 
fjersuade Louis XlV. to enter into a direct and separate nego- 
tiation ; but not succeeding, refused to accept the Treaty of 
Partition. The other European Powers, to whom the treaty 
had been officiallj communicated, hesitated to guarantee it, 
and seemed inclined to await the course of events. Only the 
Duke of Lorraine accepted the proposed exdiange. 

Meanwhile the struggle of the contending parties was re- 
doubled at Madrid. Each seemed alternately to gain the 
ascendant over the wavering mind of Oharles, who was 
inclined to listen to everybody except the Cortes. At length 
Portocarrero, availing hunself of his sacred ofioe, and repxe- 
senting to the King that his eternal salvation depended on 
the appointmeut of a rightful successor, prevailed on him to 
submit the question to the prof oundest lawyers of Spain and 
Italy. These decided unanimously in favour of the House of 
Bourbon, provided means were taken to prevent the union of 
the French and Spanish Crowns, the sole object of the raiim- 
ciation of Maria Theresa. Charles, not content with this 
decision, referred the matter to Pope Innocent XII.» who 
confirmed it, and added a letter strongly urging the Catholic 
King, as he valued his salvation, to secure the undivided 
inheritance of the Spanish m<marchy to a son of the Dauphin, 
the rightful heir. 

It was not, however, till after he had obtained the opinions 
of the Council of Castile and the Council of State, whidi 
agreed with that given by the Pope, that Charles, under the 
renewed spiritual menaces of the Archbishop of Toledo, at 
last drew up a testament in fikvour of the House of Bourbon. 
But as Louis XIY . had ostensibly bound himself to a different 
course of policy by the Treaty of Partition, Charles appears 
first of all to have obtained from the French King an assurance 
that he would accept a bequest of the whole Spanish monarchy, 
instead of a dismemberment, which was highly distasteful to 
the nation.^ On October 2nd, 1700, CharlM signed a will in 
which, after many injunctions to his successor on the subject 
of religion, he declared his heir to be his nearest kinsman 
after those destined to mount the throne of France ; that is 
to say, the Duke of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin. 

^ See Mimoires de Torci, ap. Coxe, Memoirs of the Baurban Kings 
of^pain^ vol. L p. 74. 
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Should the Duke of Anjou inherit the thxone of Fnnoe, and 
prefer it to that of Spun, then his jounser brother, the Ihike 
of Berri, irae named in his stead ; ana in his de&ult, the 
Archduke Charles and the Dake of Savoy suooessiyelj. 
Charles strictly enjoined his sncoessors not to alienate any 
part of the Spanish monarchy. He died about a month after 
signing this irill (NoTember 1st), in the thirty-ninth year of 
his age and thirty-seventh of his reign.' 

Had Spain consnlted her real interests, she would probably 
hare adopted another pretender* Don Pedro 11. King of Portu- 
gal ; whose claims^ derived from Joanna, putative daughter 
of Henry the Impotent, were, however, never seriousfy re- 
garded. By such a choice the union of Spain and Portugal 
might have been pacifically achieved; but the Spaniaids, 
anxious to keep together a monarchy of whose extension they 
were Droud, though tiiey had not themselves the power to 
defena it, preferred the French Prince as more capable of 
maintaining an empire which was at once their glory and 
their ruin. 

B;f the wiU, a Junta, or Council, of Begen^ was established, gl*^^^ 
conmating of the Queen, as President, tiie Primate (Cardinal thoSv^N^ 
Portocarrero) the Inquisitor-Oeneral, the Presidents of Castile ■*<>■• 
and Aragon, and two representatives of the grandees and 
Coundl of State. The Junta immediately assumed the direc- 
tion of affiurs, and despatched a messenger to Louis with a 
copy of the will Should Louis refuse to accept the inherit- 
ance, the messenger was instructed to proceed to Vienna and 
offer it to the Archduke Charles. The matter had been already 
discussed and decided; a French courier had previously arrived 
with the news, when Louis summoned a council consisting of 
the Dauphin, and three ministers of state, the chancellor Pont- 
chartrain, the Duke de Beauvilliers, and Torci the foreign 
secretary, to discuss the momentous question of acceptance 

^ The will is in Dnmont, t. vii. pi. lip. 485. Respecting the Spanish 
Snccesrion in general, see Lamberty, Mim, foaur servir d VH%H, du 
xvHidme SUele, t. L : Mim. ucrets sur PHahUssemeiU de kt maiion de 
B<mrb<m en Eapaane^ eztraits de la oorrespondaiiee dn Marquis de 
Loaville, t. L (Paris, 1818) ; Micnet, N^foe. relatives d la iuea. 
tPEtpaane (in Doe, inidite eur VBisl. de lYanee) ; Letters of Coant 
Schombeig, the Earl of Manchester, and Hareonrt, in Coles' Memoirs 
of Afaire of State, and in the Hardwicke Colleetum; Coxe, Memoirs 
of the Bourbon Kin^s of Spain, Hist. Introd. § ilL ; Lord Mshon, War 
of the Sueeession •» Spimu 
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or rejection. Louis had to decide between a crown for his 
grandson, or the aggrandizement of France according to the 
Treaty of Partition. A decision either way might produce a 
war ; but in the one case it would probably be short and suc- 
cessful, in the other it would be impossible to predict either 
its length or its issue. Beauvilliers alone is said to hare de- 
clared against accepting the offer. His principal arguments 
were : that Louis would be accused of violating his engage- 
ments with England and Holland, who would not suffer him 
to give the Liw« in the name of his grandson, to the vast 
monarchy of Spain ; that the wounds which Fiance had re- 
ceired were still bleeding, and in case of acceptance must be 
again opened in a genenJ European war ; and that it would 
be a hundred times more adTantageous for France to unite 
seyeral fine proTinoes to the monardby than to place a Frendi 
Prince on a foreign throne, whose descendants would them- 
selyes shortly become strangers to the country of their ances- 
tors. On the other side it was urged by Tord that the question 
Liy not between war and peace, but between one war and an- 
other — ^between the Spanish monarchy or nothing ; that, the 
wiQ substituting the House of Austria for I^Emce, tiiere 
could be no ground for claiming part of the inheritance, after 
rejecting the whole ; that even this part would have to be 
conquered from the Austrians, aided by the Spaniards, who 
womd support the integrity of their monarchy; that the 
English and Dutch would lend only a feeble aid, and probably 
abiuidon the contest altogether ; and that thus an Austrian 
Prince would be again planted on the Pyrenees.^ The chan- 
cellor merely summed up the arguments without pronouncing 
any opinion ; while the Dauphin, with unwonted energy, de- 
manded the acceptance of the will, and declared that he would 
not renounce his claims except in &your of his son, the Duke 
of Anjou. 
Lontoxiv. This discussion seems to have been a mere ceremo ny f or 
^^^^^ the sake of appearances, and it is probable that Louis XIV. 
had signified his assent to the will before its execution. Louis 
did not declare his resolution till three days after the meeting 
of the Council; when, in the presence of the Spanish ambas- 
sador, at Versailles, he announced it by addressing the Duke 
of Anjou as follows : " Sir, the King of Spain has made you 

^ For the arguments, see Mlgnet, NigodoHant^ ete. 
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aEiiig. The grandees demand jon»tli6 people of SpAindetiro 
jcfo, and I give my oonaent." The Spaniah ambauador, on 
loB knees, then saluted and complimented his new mairter 
as " Philip Y." the folding doors were thrown open, Louis 
presented his grandson to the assembled courtiers with the 
words, " Sirs, here is the Kins of E^Mun/' and the ceremony 
ended by Louis exhorting Philip to be a good Spaniard, 
but at the same time to remember that he was bom a French- 



Bj character, however, Philip Y. might easilT have been a phiup v. of 
lineal descendant of Philip lY., so closely did his haUts re- ^'*''- 
semble those of the hereditary Spanish House. Shy, hypo- 
chondriac, docile, monotonously regular, without either great 
faults or strildnff virtues, he was fit only to be govern^, as 
his predecessors had been before him. At the time of his ac- 
cession, indeed, being then only seventeen years of age, Philip's 
character was as yet undeveloped, and consequently u nknow n 
to the Spaniards. Immediately on receipt of Louis XTV.'s 
answer, the Junta caused Philip V. to be proclaimed at 
Madrid, and addressed a letter to the Most Christian Hlng^ 
in which they begffed him to dispose of everything in Spain, 
and assured him that his orders should be as exactly obeyed 
as in France. Philip passed the Bidasoa January 22nd, 1701, 
and on February 18th entered Madrid, where he was received 
with the acclamations of the people. All the European pro- 
vincee, all the American and Asiatic possessions, of the vast 
Spanish Empire immediately recognized the new Monarch ; 
nor wae his title at first disputed by the ^n^eater part d! the 
European Powers. The Elector of Bavana, then resident at 
Brussels as governor of the Catholic Netherlands — a dignity 
which had l^en procured for him by William UL — ^was the 
firstprinoe who recognized Philip V . ; both from hatred of 
the lonperor, whom he suspected of having poisoned his son, 
and from the hope that Louis would convert his government 
in the Netherlands into an hereditary one. Louis ZIY., as 
was indeed his interest, showed every disposition to conciliate 
the Courts of Europe. His minister at the Hague was in- 
structed to insist on the sacrifices which the Frenoi King had 
made in not accepting the Partition Treaty, which would have 
aggrandised France by the addition of so many fine provinces; 
to declare that he had renounced these advantages rather 
than cause a war which would disturb the repose of Europe ; 
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and to point out that had he adhered to the Treaty, a war must 
haye ineritablj ensued both with Spain and Austria; the 
former nation being determined that their monarchy should 
not be diTided» which, in the event of his refusal to accept it, 
would haye been offered to the Archduke Charles.^ 
^pnmtaiiL Although tins reasoning did not satis^r William HE., he 
2^^' was oompeUed for a time, by the force of circumstances, to 
w^Y. acquiesce in it In Enghmd, William's goyemment was not 
popular, owing to the Treaties of Partition ; l^e nation was 
at that time averse to a war with France, and it would have 
been impossible for him to obtain from Pkrliament the neces- 
sary supplies for carrying it on. With regard to Holhuid, 
Louis cBnched his reasonings by an apx>eal to force. By virtue 
of a convention with Philip IL, some of the cities of the Spanish 
Netherlands, as Antwerp, Namur, Charleroi, and others, were 
garrisoned by Butch tn>ops, in order that they might serve 
as a barrier against France. But Louis, having obtained 
from Madrid authority to take such measures as he should 
deem necessary for the public good, the Elector of Bavaria, 
as governor of the NetherlancU, was instructed to pay the 
same deference to his orders as to those of Philip Y. ; and 
the Elector, who, as we have said, was well inclined to France, 
readily permitted French troops to enter the towns garrisoned 
by the ^utch. On the pretence that the States-Oeneral were 
preparing a league, in conjunction with England, against 
Phitip Y. and France, the Butch were now required to evacuate 
SaSwBB. these towns ; and they were not even allowed a free retreat 
till the States, alarmed at the force which menaced their 
frontier, consented to acknowledge Philip Y. as ffing of 
Spain.* William, having at present no means of resistance, 
found it expedient to follow his example. In April, 1701, 
he addressed a letter to Phili]^ Y, in which he congratulated 
''his veij dear brother" on hn happy accession.' 
igiRfMn of The situation of the rest of Eur^ was also, on the whole, 
r^^" at first favourable to Philip Y. The Northern and Eastern 
Powers were occupied with the great war that had broken out 
among them. The ffreater pait of the Qerman princes, struck 
with astonishment tiiat the Treaty of Partition, to which they 

^ iMMwrMdeLamberty, t L p. 221 ; Coxe, Jfaw d Jr t o/M< Baurbw 
JttiMW ofSjoam^ ch. iL 
> ThQedH, De$ heUwm Bim. ReiohB StaaU Acta, t L p. 966. 
' La Torre, ap. Martin, t. xiv. p. 872. 
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had been so eemeMj pressed to aooede, should hare been so 
saddenly abandoned, remained silent and inactire. The 
Emperor Leopold was threatened in his hereditary States by 
a Hungarian insorrection, while the Bmpire was in the throes 
of a crisis oocasioned by the erection at the HanoTerian Elec- 
torate ; Ihe States confederated against this innoTation were 
amoing, and the IMet had been compelled to snsmnd its 
deliberations. Some of the G^erman princes, as the Electors 
of Bavaria, and Cologne, the Ihikes of Brunswick Wolfen- 
bnttel, and Saze Gotha, and the Bishop of Munster, declared 
for France ; and in March, 1701, BaTaria condnded a formal 
treaty of alliance with Louis. The Duke of Sayoy, already 
connected with France by the marriage of his daughter 
Adelaide to the Duke of Burgundy, and now further gained 
by the union of his younger £kughter, Lomsa Gkibriella, with 
Philip Y., as well as hy the post of generalissimo of the 
Crowns of iVance and Spain in ItaJy, was among the first to 
recognise the new King of Spain; and he also engaged to 
allow the French troops at all times free passage into Italy. 
The marriage of Philip and the Piedmontese Princess was 
celetoafed at Figueras in September, 1701. The bride mm 
only in her fourteenth year, and as her extreme youth natorally 
gaTO rise to the expectation that she would be goTemed by 
some adviser, the Court of YenaiUes selected as her Camerera 
Mafor, or chief lady of her household, the celebrated Princess 
Orrani (or Des Ursins), who had gained the friendship and 
confidence of Madame de Maintenon, and who was deemed 
well fitted to promote French interests at the Spanish Court 
The exaimple of Yictor Amadous was followed by the Duke of 
Mantua (Febraaiy, 1701). Portugal also pronounced itself in 
fxvouT of the new Sjpanish dynasty, and ultimately a treaty 
was concluded at Qsbon between that Power and Spain 
(June, 1701) ; by which Portugal engaged to support the suc- 
cession of Philip Y., and to shut its ports against eveiy nation 
that should attempt to hinder it by arma^ 

Under these circumstances, it is possible that if Louis had 
acted with moderation and judgment he might have preyented jSSxiv. 
the great coalition which was at length formed against him. 
But his measures were such as to excite suspicion and mis- 
trust, while they offended by their arrogance. One of his first 

^ Damont, t. riiL pt, L p. 81. 
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steps after the departure of the Duke of Anion for Spain was 
to send him letters pat^it ^ reserving his rignts to the French 
crown in default of the Dnkeof Burgundy and his male heirs» 
and without any stipulation that he must choose between the 
crowns of France and Spain ; thus renewing the fears respect- 
ing the union of those crowns on the same head. These letters 
were all the more impolitic from being superfluous, since the 
I>uke of Anjou's accession to the Spanish throne did not in- 
Talidatehis rights to that of France; as appears in the instance 
of Henry ILL, who, though he had been King of Poland, suc- 
ceeded his brother, Char^ JJL, Besides this measure, which 
concerned all Euro]>e, he adopted others which irritated and 
alarmed particular States. The Dutch were injured in their 
commerce by Louis supplanting them in the Spanish Atiento^ 
or monopoly of the slave trade ; while at the same time the 
new works which he constructed within sight of their for- 
tresses, and the increase of his army, excited their apprehen- 
sions that he contemplated renewing his former hostilities.^ 
The English, besides their commerce being injured, like that 
of the Dutch, by the exclusion of the ships of both those 
nations from Spanish ports, were further insulted by an open 
LoviB <^cL flagrant violation of the Peace of Byswick. James IL 

noop^ins having died at St. Qermain, September, 1701, Louis, on Sep- 
tember 16th, in contravention of that treaty, Ojpenly gave 
James's son the title of Eong of England.' The indignation 
which this act excited in Enghknd atlcmgth enabled Willwm TTT. 
to bring to a practical issue the negotiations which he had 
been long conducting with the Emperor. 
Th« When the testament of Charles II. was declared. Count 

^^g2wto Harraoh, the Imperial ambassador, quitted Madrid, after 
t^bia entering a formal protest against it. The protest was renewed 
at Vienna, and eany in 1701 the Emperor entered into secret 
nt^rotiations with William III. with a view to overthrow the 
will. England and Holland also concluded an alliance with 
Denmark (January 20th, 1701), by which, in case of hostilities 
breaking out, that Power engaged to shut all her ports 
against ships of war, and in consideration of a subsidy, to place 
a certain number of troops at the disposal of the allies.^ After 

1 Damo&t, t. viL pt. ii. p. 494 ; Lamberty, M&moireSt t. L p. 388. 
' M ahon, W€tr o/the Suceesnan in Spain, p. 42. 
' St. Pierre, Ann, PoUHques, t ii. p. 21 ; Malum, ibid. p. 43. 
* Dumont, t. viii. pt i. p. 1. ' 
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the oocapaAioBof the Flemish fortromo by the TteochtnoM, 
William eren obtained aoaieflui^lieB from the Englidi Paruft- 
ment ; but the natioii mm not yet prepared to eater into a 
general ma, and William had been compeUed to c onten t him- 
aelf with aome froitlesa ne^tiations with Lonia XIY. ; for» 
thongh yeiy equitable oonditions were offered, the French King 
would not listen to them. Leopold, howerer, drew the sw^d 
without waiting for the alliance of the Maritime Powers. That 
Upper ItiJyand Belgium should be in the hands of the French, 
appeared to Prince Eugene, Leopold's counsellor as well as 
geneial, so pregnant with daoiger to Germany that he pressed 
tiie Emperor to assert his right to the J^MUiish inheritance, 
and undertook himself to open the war in Italy with 80,000 
men. Leopold determined to foUow Eugene's adT]ce,although 
all his other counsellorsdissnaded him ^m it, and represented 
Austria as so overloaded with debt that she could not maintain 
an army of 15,000 men in the field. Austria, indeed, wasnot 
in a condition to oppose alone the united power of Fnaceand 
Spain ; but Leopold was encouraged by the hope of the ulti^ 
mate aid of England and Holland, as well as of the Empire. 
And although some of the minor Princes of the Empire, 
offended by the afiur of the Hanoyerian Electorate, had com- 
bined against the Emperor, and even appealed to France and 
Sweden, as guaanntors of the Peace of Westphalia, yet all the 
Electors, ex^»pt Bavaria and Cologne, were devoted to Leopold. 
Gleorge Louis of Hanover, as we have already seen, was bound 
to him by a formal treaty: and Leopold now enticed the mudi 
more powerful prince, Frederick ILL, Elector of Brandon* 
buig, into a similar engagement, by conferring upon him the 
title of King. 

Frederick's temper led him to attach much weight to the Traaty of 
outvrard symbols of greatness. It was not without some feel- ItI^?'^*^' 
ings of envy that he had seen the Prince of Orange raised to 
the English throne, and Augustus of Saxony to that of Poland. 
He had been several years negotiating with the Emperor on 
this subject ; but his elevation to the royal dignity had been 
warmly opposed as well by politicians as by rwgious lealots, 
who did not wish to see the number of Protestant Sovereigns 
increased. The affair of tiie Spanish sucoessioa, however, de- 
termined the Emperor to secure a powerful ally by aconcession 
which cost him nothing. By a treaty between the Emperor 
and the Elector, commonly oilled the Tuatt ov thb Cbowv, 
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exeoatedat Yieimft Noyember 16th, 1700» Leopold engi^ped to 
leoog^niw tho title which Fiedmok proposed to astiim 
of Praoria, while Frederick bound himself to place 10,000 men 
in the field, to side in the Diet always with Austria, to give 
his electoral Tote in fayour of the descendants of the Eimperor's 
son Joseph, King of tfaeBomans, etc, etc.^ No sooner did the 
Elector hear of the signing of this treaty than, in the middle 
of winter, he hastened with his family and Conrt to Konigs* 
berg, and, with great pomp and ceremony, placed the crown 
upon his own head, January 18th, 1701. The Emperor sent 
an enyoy extraordinary to B^lin to congratulate him, and this 
example was followed by most of the European Powers, except 
Fnnce and Spain. The assumption of the Pirussiaa orown 
was opposed only by the Teutonic Order, a bo^ now of no 
importance, and by Pope Clement XI., who had ascended the 
chair of Peter, Noyember 2Srd, 1700. In an allocution in the 
Consistory, Clement lamented that the Emperor should haye 
sanctioned an act so detrimental to the Church, without re- 
flecting that the Holy Chair alone has the power of appoint- 
ing kings!' 
AoBteiaii Euflene, who had massed his army in the enyirons of Trent 

it^ ^ ci^ Aoyeredo, descended into the plains of Verona towards the 
end of May, 1701, with 25,000 men; Catinat, who commanded 
the French auxiliary army in Lombardy, retreating before him. 
Early in July the Imperialists defeated the French at Carpi, 
in the Duchy of Modena, and proceeded to occupy the whole 
district between the Adige and the Adda. The disappoint- 
ment of Louis XIV. was extreme : he recalled dUinat, though 
the reyerses of the French seem to haye been owing more to 
the Duke of Sayoy, their generalissimo, who, in fact, did not 
wish for their success. Catinat was succeeded by Marshal 
Yilleroi, who soon gaye another proof of the iucapaoity which 
he had displayed in ld95, by incurring a signal defeat at 
Chiari, near Brescia. This was the last action this year in 
Lombardy, where alone the war had as yet broken out. 
Fouidatioii The successes of Prince Eugene encouraged William III. to 
^^g;;^^^ league himself with the Emperor; who, on September 7th, 
ooBMJuded, at the Hague, witn England and the Statee-Ghen- 
eral, the treaty which must be re^^ded as the basis of the 

^ RouBset, StamU. au Corps DM. t. ill. pt. L p. 461. 
* Lamberty, Mtmoinres, 1. 1. p. 383 ; Mensel, JNewre Getch. der DetU- 
seAsfi, t iy. tap 60. 
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Obabb Alxxutob. The objeetoC it was itatedto be to pzoooro 
his Imperial Majesty a jutt and i«aioiiablea«tLrfactioii for his 
datms, and the King of Ghreat Britain and tbe States-Oeneral 
a anffidkont seonrity for their territoriea, naTigstion, and oom- 
meroe. The Spanish Netheriuids were to be oonqaered in 
order to serre as & banner to the United IVonnoes; also the 
Milaiieae, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the Mediter- 



ranean ishnds, and the ^Muiish nos oo ss i ons on the coast of 
ToBcany. No peace was to be maoe withont measures having 
been first adopted to prevent France and Spain from being 
CTW nnited nnder the same king, to hinder the French from 
becoming masters of the Spanish Indies, and to insnre to 
the Snghsh and Botch the same commercial priTQegee in all 
the ^puush dominions which they had enjoyed nnder the late 
King of Spain. The Empire waste be pwrticiilarly invited to 
accede to this treaty, as interested in the reoorery of certain 
fiefs which had been detached from it.^ 

War, however, was not yet declared against France, and Death of 
might, perhaps, have been long deferred had not Lonis com- ]^^|*°'^^' 
mitt«d atub mistake of recognising as King of England the son 
of James II. Inconseqnenceof this step an article was added 
to the treaty (March, 1702), by which the Emperor engaged 
oot to make peace with IVance till Great Britain had receiyed 
satisfiaotion for this injury.* William lEL, availing himself (A 
the feeling excited in Bbn^and by Louis's act, summoned a 
new Parliament, whidi approved his now openly-avowed ne« 
gotiations and policy, and granted Uberal supplies of men and 
money to carry them out; attainted the pr^ended Prince of 
Wales, and by the Act of Abjuration ^or ever excluded the 
Stuarts from the throne of Great Britain. But at the moment 
when he had thus matured and organised the great league for 
resistnig the ambition of France, he was prevented by death 
from directing, as he had purposed, the operations of the war 
(March 19th, 1702). His successor. Queen Anne, however, 
pursued the same Ime of poliey which he had marked out; and 
the military affairs of the Omnd Alliance probably suffered 
no detriment from being conducted (in place of the King) by 
the Eaii of Marlboroi^, whom WilHam had already des- 
patched with 10,000 men to Holland. In the United Nether- 
tuids also the death oi William occasioned no change of 

1 Danumt, t. yiii. pt L p. 89. * Ibitk p 91. 
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f orei^ policy, although it vltB followed by a tpec iee of do- 
mestic rerolixticm. A little befoie his death Williara had 
endeayoured to prooore the nominatioa of his cousin Friso of 
Nassau, who was alieadj hereditary 8tadholder of Friesknd 
and Ordningen, as his suooessc»r in the Stadholdership of 
Holland, Z^Jand, Utrecht, €Mderland, and Orerjssel ; but 
that dignify was now abolished in these five profincee, which 
resumed the republican form of goyemment established in the 
time of De Witt Thechief share in the direction of the aibdrs 
of the United Netherlands now fell to Daniel HeinsiuB, Grand 
Pensionary of Holland. Heinsius, Marlborough,*and Eugene 
formed the soul of the Grand Alliance, and obteined the name 
of the Triumyixate of the Coalition. Louis XIY. had endea- 
youred to take adyantage of the death of William to seduce 
the Dutdi from their aUies; but Heinsius was a deyoted ad- 
herent to the system of that politic Prince, and the States- 
General indiffnantly repulsed the adyances of France.^ The 
three allied Powers dedared war against France and Spain m 
May, 1702.* 
Bv^iiA Ijeopold used ereacj endeayour to engage the confederated 

J^Suioe. body of the Empire in the war ; and in iSie preceding March 
he had succeeded in obtaining theaccession ot the fiye Circles 
of Suabia,Franconia,the ^^^ and Lower Bhine, and Austria, 
to the Grand Alliance.* lliis example was soon afterwards 
followed by the Elector of IMres and the Circle of West- 
phalia. Suabia, Franconia, and the Ehenidi CSroles had pre- 
yiously belonged to a union, form ed by the Elector of Bayaaria 
at the instigation of Louis JULY., in the summer of 1701, for 
the purpose of maintaining their neutrality in tibe quarrel be- 
tween the Emperor and I^uis.^ The Eleetor of Bayaria en- 
gaged in the cause of France and Spain his brother, the Eleetor 
of Cologne, that yery Joseph Clement whose inyestituxe had 
been so strenuously resisted by Louis, and had been €be im- 
mediate cause of the war of 1^. Joseph Clement admitted 
French garrisons into the for ti es s e s of his Electorate and into 

^ Martin, t, xiy. p. 996. 

> See their Manitetoes in Domont^tyiiiptLppk 112, n& 



^ Goxe {Bourbon Kings ofSpamy vol. 1 eh 7) erroneooaly represents 
he Empetor as haying **fkted the Elector of Bayaria into a treaty of 
entrality ; " whereas the union was aeoomplished at the desire of 
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the oitedd of Li^, while the Elecfeor of BftTariaocmtiiiiiedto 
affect neatiality. Mid to negotiate with the Empero r; ba t in 
Jnne^ 1702» he oondnded a aecrot treaty with Lonia XIY.and 
Philh> v., who pnnaiBed him the hereditaiy government of 
tiie Neiberhttida. In Lower Saiony thetwomakontent Dnkea 
of Bronawick Wolf enbnttel had raised an army of 12,000 men, 
and giyen the command to a Frenchman ; hnt the Elector of 
HanoTer entered their dominiona with a atranger force (ICareh, 
1702), and compelled them to diaarm; and the Emperor 
afterwaxda found meana toaepaiatethe brothera bjpzomiaing 
the sole aoforeigntj to the elder. 

On September 8th the Elector of Bavaria at length tiirew 
off the maak, and obtained po aacoa i o n of the Impenal city of 
Uhn by aending into it, <m the prenona evening, aoldiera dia- 
g^ieed aa peaaanta, who opened the gatea to tbeir comxadea. 
Marimilian zefoaed to give it np, in apite of a decree of the 
Diet of Batiabcm, aa well aa aremonatnnce addreaaed to him 
by his fiither-in^law, the Emperor; and he proceeded to aeiae 
Memmingen and other placea neceaaary to aecnre hia com- 
mnmcationa with the French. The Emperor, having a ma- 
jontj in the Diet at Batiabon, now iaaned a declaration of 
war againat France in the name of the Empire (October 6th, 
1702), which differed little in eaaential pointa fro«n that which 
he had already pnbliahed aa Sovereign of Anatria, The Diet 
alao empowered the Emperor to adopt againat Bavaria all the 
measnrea permitted by the conatitation cl the Empire ; in eon* 
aeqnence of iriiich prodamadona were iaaned commanding all 
auDjeeta of the Empire, on pain of ban and over ban — that ia» 
of deatti-^to qnit the aervice of the Elector, and to enter that 
of the Emperor and hia aUiea. And a few weeka later the 
anbjecta of the Elector were rdeaaed by Imperial lettera patent 
from their allegiance to their Sovneign.' Before theae occur- 
rencea, the war, which in the prevkma year had been confined 
to Lombardy, had already become generaL 

1702. — In Italy, Prince Eugene opened the campaign at ^fSffv^ 
the beginning of February by Borpriaingaremona, the Frendi ^"^' 
head-quartera. Hia troopa, however, were at length repolaed, 
but carried off priaoner Jbrahal Yilleroi, the French Com- 
mander-in-chief, who waa replaced by the Duke of YendAme. 

^ Thmir. Eutm. t. xvi p. 500; Zaehokke, BaieriseKe Chmh. R ilL 
a 487» Amu. 2l£ 
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VendAme compelled Eugene to raiae tiie siege of Mantua 
(Maj). Riilip v., who had landed at Naples in the tpring, 
joined YendAme at Cremona in July» to take the oommand €i 
the armj in person. The combined foroea — ^Plulip V. had 
brought a few thonaand Spaniarda— attacked Eugene near 
Saaaara, and captured that town (Augoat). After this ac- 
tion, which waa the laat of any importance, Philip Y. set oil 
for Spain* on the newa of a deacent of the Engliah and I>nteh 
nearOadiz. 

On the Lower Bhine, the Engliah and Dutch, under Marl- 
borough as Commander-in-chief, bM^an the campaign, in April, 
bj an attack on the Electorate of Cologne, in execution of an 
Imperial decree against the Elector Josefdi Clement. Jn this 
quarter the French were nominal! j under the command of the 
Duke of Burgundy, but were really led by Marshal BouiBers. 
The alliea succeasiTely took Kaiserwerth, Yenloo, Stephans- 
werth, and Buremonde ; and Marlborough, being thus master 
of the Lower Mouse, marched on and captured Li^, 
Octobo* 28rd. 

On the Upper Bhine the Imperialists were commanded by 
Joseph, King of the Bomans, and by Prince Louis of Baden, 
while the command of the French had been giyen to Catinat. 
It was with much reluctance and after long deliberation that 
Leopold had appointed his son Joseph to this post, out of 
anxiety for the life of his successor; and the Sling of the 
Bomans {HX)ceeded to the army with so much pomp and ao 
long a train that it was near the end of July before he joined 
the camp at Landau. That place, the bmwark of Alsace,^ 
whidi had been already iuTested during scTeral months by 
Prince Louis of Baden, capitulated September 9th, the day 
after the surprise of TTlm by the Elector of Bavaria. In the 
following month IMnce Louis was defeated at Friedlingen by 
Yillars, who had joined the French army in Alsace, and waa 
endeavouring to form a junction with the Elector of Bavaria 
(October 14tii) ; but though this victory obtained for Yillars 
the bAton of Marshal, it ImI to no result. 
taBMd'B^ In ihe autumn of tUs year an armament under the command 
'* *' "' of the Duke of Qrmond, consisting of a combined English and 
Dutch fleet of fifty sail of the line, besides smaller vessels 
and transports, under Sir George Booke, and having on boiad 

. *■ Landau had been fortified by Yanbaa after the Peace of Nim^gneou 
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14^000 Boldien xwAeat Sir H. BeUariB, atteoBptad a desoant afc 
Cadis,bat were repulsed bj ibe Marquis of villadariafl, "witii 
a great deal of plunder and in&iny/' to use tbe ezpressioii of 
Colonel Staadiope, who took part in the expedition.^ The 
alliai ifere, however, in some degree, oonsokd for their ill 
snooess bj destroying the l^panish West India fleet, which 
badpntintotbeBajof Vigo (October 22nd). SeyenFrenoh 
men-of-war, which formed part of its escort, and six gaUeons 
were captured, and many more were destroyed. The victors 
obtained a large treasure in bullion ; and a still greater sum 
went to the bottom of the sea» a terriUe loss for the Spanish 
finances. 

1703. — Marlborough, who had now been made a duke, re- chmMign 
turned into the Netherlands with reinforcements in the spring o^^^- 
of 1708, where he was opposed by Yilleroi, commander- 
in*ehief of the French army, who had been ransomed, and, 
under him, by Marshal Bk>ufkrs. The allies took Bonn 
(Maj 15th), thus completing the conquest of the Electorate 
of C/ologne; but liburlborough's enteiprises were checked by 
tiie dekiiates of the States-General, and little else of import- 
ance was done. Hie campaign ended by the allies tudng 
Idmbourg and Qoldem. 

The campaign in Germany had been more active. The 
Imperial forces had not been hitherto strong enough to take 
the offensiye against the Elector of Bavaria; the Elector <rf 
Saxcwy, who was also Ejng of Poland, and the King of 
Prttssia having been compelled to withhold their contingents 
in consequence of the u&vasion of Poland by the Swedes. 
But this spring Count Sdilick, the Austrian commander, 
and Count Styrum, general of the army of the Cirdes, in- 
vaded the Bavarian dominions, Schliok on the side of the 
Inn, whilst Styrum attacked the Upper Palatinate. But the 
Elector, having defeated Schlick at Scharding (March 11th), 
and compelled Styrum to retire into SuaUa, hastened to 
Baiisbon, and seised that important Imperial city, the soat 
of the German Diet. Marshal YiUars, who had made himself 
master of Kehl, now resolved to form a junction with the 
Elector, which was eSeeted at Yillingen (May). But instead 
of adopting the suggestion of Yillars, and marching iq>on 

^ Mahon*8 War of the Succession in Spain^p. 59 ; which work con- 
tains the beet account oi fhoee ooenrrenees wmoh took place in Spain 
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Vienna, the owtiire of which might prohttl^haTe been eaailj 
effected, the Sueetor preferred to attack Tjrot where YendAme, 
mfLwOiing b J waj of Trent, with half the army of Italy, was 
to form a jmiction with him. The Elector penetrated hy 
Knfirtein and Lmibmck to the foot of the Brenner, while 
Yenddme, who had been somewhat slow in his morements, 
was bombarding Trent. But the Tjrolese peasants haying 
risen against the BaTarians, whilst the Anstrians had inyaded 
Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate, the Elector was compelled 
to retreat. Manj misunderstandings ensued between him 
and Yillars, whicn prevented them fiom acting cordially to- 
gether ; but at length, having formed a junction at Norden- 
dorf, they inflicted a severe defeat on the Imperialists in the 
plain of Uochstidt (September 90th). New differences, how- 
ever, arose between the two commanders, and YilUurs, in 
disgust, obtained his recalL He was replaced by Marshal 
Mflffsin, one of whose first exploits was to take Augsburg, 
which had been occupied by the Imperialists. Another oj^r- 
tunity now presented itself of marching upon Yienna. The 
insurrection m Hungary, led by Francis &gotski, had assumed 
colossal proportions ; uie Hungarian light cavalry even threat- 
ened Yienna ; and the Emperor was obliged to withdraw the 
garrisons from Passau and Pressburg in or der t o defend his 
coital. At the pressing instance of Louis XIY., the Elector 
now, when it was too late in the season, undertook to invade 
Austria, took Passau, and pressed on to Enns,in the Austrian 
dominions; but the rigour of the season compelled him to 
return to Munich. Meanwhile the French armv on the 
Bhine, under the Duke of Burgundy, Yauban, and Tallard, 
had taken Breisaoh (September 7di), defeated the Imperialists 
at Spirebach (November 15th), and recaptooed Landau two 
days afterwards. 

im^Diiis In Italy, Prince Eugene had temporarily resigned the 
£2Sr^ command of the much-reduced Imperial forces to Count 
Stahremberg, and had proceeded to Vienna to solicit rein- 
f oroements, in which capital he acted as president of the 
CouncQ of War. Yend6me's fruitless expedition into l^nrol, 
partly also his inddence, had, however, prevented him frmn 
takii^ advantage of his vast numeriou superiority. The 
chief event in IMb quarter was the defection of the Duke of 
Savoy from the cause of his son-in-law, Philip Y. The fickle 
Yictor Amadous, disgusted at not having received the oom* 
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maad <rf the French and SjpMiiih troope, m irell m by the 
non-payineiit of the eabadjes, and hoping aleo to ofatain a 
share of the Milanese, aooeded to the Oiand Alliaaoe in 
Oofeober/ He stipolated that the Emperor should haTO an 
army ol 120,000 men in Italy, whidi ne ivas to join irith 
15,000, and to have the oommand-in-chie& The Bnke's 
negotiations with the Emperor, which ha d laee n going on 
since January, were well known to Lonis XIV. ; the Fied- 
monteae troops in the French serrice had been disanned and 
ar re s t ed before the treaty was signed, and YendAme had de- 
manded the surrender of Turin, which, howerer, he was not 
in a condition to enf orca The Duke of Savoy was not the 
only ally that Louis XEV. lost this year. The Admiral of 
Cac^ile, alienated from the cause of Philip Y. by having been 
dismissed from his oAoe of Master of the Horse, had retired 
into Portugal ; and he succeeded in persuadin g Ebig Pedro n. 
to accede to the Grand Alliance, who was enticed by the 
promise of the American provinces between the Bio de la 
Plala and Brasil, as well as a part of Estremadura and 
Ghdicia (May 6th). Pedro also entered into a perpetual de- 
fensive league with Great Britain and the States-General.* 
In the fdlowing December Paul Methnen, the English minister 3Mkn&a 
at loflbon, concluded the celebrated commercial treaty between ^^^' 
Eng^d and Portugal named after himself. It is the most 
laoraie treaty on record, containing only two Articles, to the 
effect that Portugal was to admit British cloths, and England 
to admit Portuguese wines, at one-third less duty than those 
of France. 

Don Pedro's accession to the Grand Alliance entirely ^u of the 
dbaoged the plans of the allies. Instead of confining them- ^^^^^ 
selves to the procuring of a reasonable indemnity for the 
Emperor, iixej now resolved to drive Philip Y. from the 
tfarraie of Spam, and to place an Austrian Archduke upon it 
in his stead. The Emperor and his eldest son Joseph f or- 
malfy renounced their chims to the throne of ^ain in favour 
of the Archduke Charles* Leopold's second son, who waa pro- 
daimed King of S|Nan, with the title of Charles HE. The 
new King was to proceed into Portugal, and, with the assist- 
ance of Don Pedro, endeavour to obtain possession of E^in. 

* Lamberly, t. ii. p. 547. 

* IhkL p. 601 ; Damont, t. viiL pt. i. p. 127. 
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Charles acoordinglj wait through Holland to Bnglaad* aad, 
after paying a yitit to Queen Anne at Windsor, aailed for 
Lisbon, February 17th, 1704 
Ounpia|niof 1704. — ^This year was rendered manorable by Marlbor- 
Battle of * ough's briUiaut campaign in Germany. The Frendi under 
Blenheim. TsUard and Marsin had determined to advance into Austria^ 
and take Vienna, and force the Bmporor to make peaoe. The 
English general, finding that Villeroi and Bou£Bers were re- 
sobred to remain on the defensive in Flanders, determined to 
proceed to the help of Austria. After a rapid and unopposed 
march he formed a junction with Prince Iiouis of Baden, near 
Uhn, June 22nd ; and, on July 2nd, the united armies stormed 
and took the heights of Schellenberg, near Donauworth, where 
Max Bmanuel and Marsin had established a strongly fortified 
position. This victory rendered the allies masters of the course 
of the Danube, with the exception of Ulm and Ingolstadt ; 
and they now ofEered the Elector favourable confUtions of 
peace, which, however, he refused. Marlborough was joined 
by Eugene with his forces at Donauworth, August llUi, 
while Louis of Baden besiesed Ingolstadt. On the other 
hand, the French general, TaUard, having joined the Elector 
and Marsin, Max Emanuel determined to attack the allies, 
in spite of the representations of the French generals, who 
were for remaining at Hochstadt, a position eamly defended. 
The French and &varians had encamped at a spot between 
Blenheim and Lutzingen, when, on the morning of August 
18th, the allies determined to anticipate their attack. In the 
BattiiB of Blbkhbim, Marlborough commanded the centre 
and left wing of the allied army, consisting of English and 
Dutch, and resting on the Danube. He was opposed to the 
French under Marshal Tallard ; while Eugene, with the right 
wing of the allies, consisting of Austrians and Gwmans, was 
in &bce of the Elector and Marsin, who occupied the village of 
Lutzingen and some wooded heights in the neighbourhood. 
TaUard was defeated and taken prisoner after a hot engage- 
ment^ and Marlborough then detached some troops to the 
help of Eugene, who was maintaining an unequal struggle 
with the Bavarians and French. But die Elector and Marsin, 
observing die rout of Tallard, retired towards Ulm in good 
order, without attempting to aid him. By a series of cavalry 
charges Marlborough broke through the centre and divided 
the enemy. The main struggle was at the village of Blen- 
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heiiii, wliere Tallard had impmdeiitlj nuwaed a large body of 
infimtry whkh iras eatixehr uselen. In the eTening, t&oM 
troopfl, to the number <^ between 10,000 and 12,000 men, 
were f oroed to sniteBder tbemaelTefl prisoners of war, whOe a 
stiU greater number of killed and wounded strewed the field 
of battta In oonsequenoe of this deeisiTe rietmrj Vienna 
was saved, all oluaiee of a French invasion of England was 
0Ter,and the Freneh wero oompelled to reeross the Bhineand 
OTaeoate all Goman j. The allied generals also crossed the 
Rhine at Fhilippebiirg, September 5ih, YiUeroi, with the 
Frendi armj of reserve in tluM^ quarter, not ventaring to 
oppose them. l%e Qermans and Anstrians now invested 
Landau, where they were joined by the King of the Tjomans ; 
while Marlboroogh, advancing to the Moselle, finished the 
campaign by occupying Trives, taking Tnurbach, and pushing 
his advanced poste to tiie Sarre. 

Landau sunendered to the Imperialiste, November 24th. BTentoin 
While the siege was going on, the Elector of Bavaria's second S^]^"^ 
wife, a daughter of John Sobieski, to whom he had abandoned 
the reins of government, appeared in the Imperial camp, and 
concluded a treaty with the King of the Romans, by which 
she agreed to dismiss her army, and to surrender to the 
Emperor all the fortresses of Bavaria, with the exception 
of Munich, which was to be reserved for her domain and 
residence, but dismantled.^ The Emperor appointed Count 
Lowenstein €k>vemor of Bavaria, and Max Emanuel was 
forced to content himself with his ancient government of the 
Spanish Netherlands. 

The French were more successful in Italy, which the allies 
had been oUiged in a great measure to sacrifice to their im* 
portantoperationB in Germany. YendAme succeeded in taking 
Yercelli and Ivrea, and in the fdlowing sjpring Yerrua; thus 
rendering himself master of all the north of Piedmont, and 
re-establishing the communication with the Milani^sc, though 
he did not venture to attack Turin. 

In March, 1704, the Pretender, Charles m., with an Thecaptvn 
EngUsh and Dutch army of 12,000 men, landed in Portugal, <^<^>n»»»- 
with the intention of entering Spain on that side ; but so far 
was he from accompliihing this plan that the Spaniards, on 
the contrary, under the I>uke of Berwick, penetrated into 

^ DuBont^ t. viiL pt L p. 168. 
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Portugal and erett tkreatened Lisbon, but were driyen back 
bj the liuquis das Minas. An Englbh fleet under Admiral 
Kooke, with troops under the Prince of Darmstadt, made an 
ineffectual attempt on Barcelona ; but were compensated for 
their failure by the capture of Oibraltar <m their return. The 
importance of this fortress, the key of the Mediterranean, 
was not then sufflcientlj esteemed, and its gmnison had been 
neglected by the E^MUush GoTemment. A p^rty of Ihoglish 
sailors, takmg adTantage of a saint's day (St. I)ominic), on 
which the eastern portion of the fortress had been left un- 
guarded, scaled the almost inaccessible predpice, whilst at 
ihe same time another party stormed the South Mole Head. 
The capture of this important fortress was the work of a few 
hours (August 4th). Darmstadt would hare claimed the 

Ehice for King Charles IIL, but Booke took possession of it 
1 the name of Queen Anne. 

The general results, theref<»e, of the campaign of 1704 
were greatly in fayour of the allies, and may be said to have 
decided the whole future of the war. The French had been 
driren out of Germany, and had lost Bayaria as an ally; 
Gibraltar, the key of the Mediterranean, had fallen into the 
hands of England, while the English and Dutch, established 
« upon the Moselle, threatened France herself. Against all 

this Louis could only set off his slight and indedsiye success 
in Italy. 
Dtttbof tiw 1705.— This year was marked by the death of the Emperor 
SSpSdX, Leopold, May 5th ; a feeble prince, goyemed altanately by 
™^ his wiyes, his nunisters, and his confessors. His son, Joseph L, 

idio, as Sing of the Bomans, immediately assumed the 
Imperial title was of a more enterprising and dedsiye char- 
acter. One of his first acts was toendeayour to conciliate the 
reyolted Hungarians. In the preceding year, the party of 
Prince Bagotski had seized many of the towns of Hungary, 
and had eyen insulted Vienna itsdf ; but had been beaten in 
July near Baab, and in December near Tymau. From these 
defeats, howeyer, the Hungarians had recoyered ; and though 
Joseph endeayouied to conciliate them by dismissing from 
office the friends of the Jesuits, whom they detested, and eyen 
accepted the mediation of England and Holland between 
himself and his reyolted subjects, Bagotski's party would hear 
of nothing short of the restoration of their electiye constitu- 
tion and the renunciation of Transylyania by the Emperor. 
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In a Diet, hdd in September, 1705»BagiGtski was elefated on 
a bueUer, as the snpieme head of the Magjrar oonfedentkuu 
But, without more help than Lonia XIV. waa now in a oondi- 
tion to afford them» and while the Torks remained neutral, 
tiieHmiganan inamrectiionythongh annoying, eonld not prove 
fonnidaUe to Aostria, eq^eciallj as Joseph, bj way of diTer- 
sion, had snooeeded in exciting some of the Slavonic tribes 
agabsit the Magyars.^ 

The campaign of 1705 was destdtate of any important events OMrngtin 
on the side of Qermany and the Netherlands. Yillars, who, ^^^^ 
after resigning his command, had been employed in the some- 
what inglorious office of opposing an insurrection of the 
CSmnMordf, or Protestants of the Cevennes, was this year 
sent to oppose Marlbmrough on the Moselle, while Berwick 
was withdrawn from Spain to supply his place. Yillars, 
establishing a fortified camp at Sierck, prevented Marl- 
borox^h, who was but ill supported by the Imperialists, fo>m 
penetrating into Lorraine ; * and the rest of the season was 
spent in unimportant operations in the Netherlimds. In 
Bavaria, the peasants, irritated by the oppressions of the 
Austrian Government, rose in a body, in the autumn, and, 
could they have been supported by France^ would have jplaced 
the Emperor in great danger ; but without that aid themsur- 
reetion only proved fatal to tliemsdves. The insurgents were 
beaten in de£ul, and the Emperor now resolved on the com* 
plete dissolution of Bavaria as a state. The four elder sons 
of Maximilian were carried to Elagenfurt in Carinthia, to be 
there educated, under the strictest inspection, as Counts of 
Wittdsbach, while the younger sons were consigned to the 
care of a Court lady of Munich, and the daughters sent to a 
convent. The Electress, who had been on a visit to Venice, 
was not permitted to return to her dominions, and the Elector 
Maximilian, as wdl as the Elector of Cologne, was, by a decree 
of the Electoral College^ placed under the ban of the Empire.' 

' ¥ix^b^vmanwtaxmm^LekmtuUl ThatmdesPratendmtmJ^ 

^ The Emperor Joee|>h, in order to allay Marlborough's diaotmtent'at 
the inaetivify of the Imperial army, invested him with the conjBscated 
Bavarian pruicipaHty oi Ifinddheim, with a seat and vote in the 
Diet. Leopold had given him the dignity of a Prince of the Empiro 
alter the battle of Bleaheun. Msnsel, B. v. Kap. L ^ 

* TkeaUvn^ Evrop. t. xviL ad aan. 1708. 
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Tlie Upper Pdatinate mm rostored to the Eleetor Fyatine» 
M wen as the title of Archdapifer (Srti^ruah9€9$, Seneaobal) ; 
while bj resigning the title of Archtreasnrer (Brwieha it f mmde r), 
the Pwtiiie enisled the Emperor to tramfer it to the new 
Eleotor of HianoTer» whose dignity was now nniTersallj 
acknowledged. The remaining Bavarian territories weveecm- 
fisoated, and divided among various prinoes. 

While the campaign was thus unimportant in the Netfaer« 
lands and Oermanj, the interest of the war was concentrated 
in Italy and Spain. In the former country the French forces 
were disposed in two divisions ; one in Piedmont, whose ob- 
ject it was to take Turin, and the other in Lombanfy,ehaiged 
with preventing Eugene from marcdiing to the assistance of 
the Duke of &voy. This last object was accomplished by 
Yend6me in person* who, having defeated Eugene at Cassano 
(August 10th), finally compelled him to re-enter the l^rol. 
But this success was achieved by abandoning for the present 
the attempt on Turin ; though, in other respects, the war in 
that quarter was fiivouialde to the French, who, in course of 
the year, made themselves masters of Mirandola, Chivasso, 
Nice, and Montmflian. The last two places were dismantled, 
stoge^^^ While the French were thus successful in Itaaly, the still 
^ ""* more important events in Shpain were in favour of the allies. 
The Spaniards, sensible of the importance of GKbraltar, 
speedily made an effort to recover that fortress, and as 
early as October, 1704, it was invested by the Marquis of 
Yilkdarias with an army of 8,000 men. The Fiench Court 
afterwards sent IfiBurshal Tess< to supersede Yilladarias, and 
the siege continued tiQ April, 1705 ; but the brave defence of 
Ae Prmce of Darmstadt, and the defeat of the French block- 
ading squadron under Pointis by Admiral Lake, finally com- 
peUed the raising of the siege.^ On the side of Portugal^ the 
operations of the allies were confined to the taking of the 
unimportant towns of Yalensa, Salvaterra, and Albuquerque 
on the borders of Estremadura, and an ineffectual attempt on 
Badajoe. This want of success, however, on the western 
boundary of Spain was more than compensated on the ofiooaite 

Juarter. Charles Mordaunt, the celebrated Earl of IPetw- 
orough, who, with some 5,000 English and Dutch troops, 

^ On tiieee afiaiis see Qviney , ITwe. m«/«e. de l^itU U €frand, t iv. 
p. 400 eqq. ; Mahon, War oftkt Sueeefmon^ oh. iv. 



Qibialtar. 
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had taUed from Fbrtomimthearlj in Jime with the fleet iinder 
Sir Cloadedey BhoTel, -was formshed with a aort of roTing 
commiBsioii, well miited to his erratic and enterprieing temper, 
either to aid theDoke of Saroj, or^tomalce a yigorous push 
in Spain/' at Bairoeloiia, Oadiz, or wherever an opportonitf 
might offer. Peterborough, haying taken on board at liabon 
the Arehdnke Charles, and at GKbraltar the Prince of Darm- 
stadt, was bj them penmaded to undertake the siege of Bar- 
celona. On the way thither, the castle of Denia, in Valencia, dutfiM m. 
was occQpied without much oppositioii, where Charles III. g[^^^ 
was, for tne first time, publicly proclaimed King of l^min and 
the Indies* The expedition arrived off Bari^ona, August 
16th, and that important and strongly fortified city was at 
length reduced to surrender (October 9th), through the bold 
and hasardous, but successful operation of Peterborough in 
first capturing Mont Juich, an almost impregnable fort whidi 
conunands the dty. The Prince of Darmstadt was killed in 
the assault on Mont Juich. Charles HE. entered Barcelona, 
Oetober 23rd, amidst the acclamation of the people, and was 
again prodaimed King of Spain. The whole province of 
Catalonia now declared in his favour, and the example was 
soon followed by the greater part of Valencia. 

1706. — ^The militaiy operations this year were still more OumOgn 
disastrous for the french than those of 1704 had been, ^^to 
Philip v., in person, assisted by Marshal Tess^, made an MadHd. 
attempt to recover Barcelona, assisted by a fleet under the 
Count of Toulouse; who, however, on the i^proadi of the 
BngUsh and Dutch fleets, was compelled to retreat, and the 
siege was then raised (May ISth). Philip V. and his army, 
afraid to retreat through Axagon amidst a hostile population, 
directed their march to Bousill<m, and passing along the 
noirthem side of the Pyrenees, ro-entered Spain through 
Navane. The effect of tibis step wan that all Aragon openly 
roYolted, and prochimed Charles in. The war on the Portu« 
goese frontier was equally disastrous to Philip. The Duke 
ot Berwick, who had assumed the chief command of the 
Spaniards in that quarter, was unable to arrest the pro- 
mes of the allies. Alcantara and several other towns in 
Estremadura and Leon were rapidly taken ; and on the 
news of the raising of the siege of Barcelona, the allies 
mavehed from Salunaaca on Madrid. Iliilip V., who had 
regained his capital only a few days before, abandoned it 
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OIL their approach (June 19ih), hATing been preoedad in his 
flight by the graadees, the OouncilB of State, and the public 
tribanals ; ao that the allies, on enteiing Madrid (June 25th), 
found it flJmoet deaerted. But the allied generals, Lord Gal- 
waj and Das Minas, instead at pursuing and annihilating the 
Spanish f oroes, lost a whole month in &e oapital ; while the 
Archduke Charles also delayed his march from Barodona to 
Madrid, although he had been proclaimed Eang of G^Nun in 
that capital Meanwhile the dormant loyalty, or rather, 
perhaps, the strong national f eelii^^, of the Castilians and 
Andamsians was roused at seeing the capital of the kingdom 
in the possession of Portuguese and heretics. The Castilian 
cities rose against the garrisons which had been left in them 
by the inYaders. At Toledo, where the Queen Dowager and 
Cardinal Portocanrero had taken up their residence, and f or- 
getting their former quarrels in their common hatred of the 
new dynasty, had warmly welcomed the entry of the allies, 
the people rose in insurrection, tore down the Austrian 
standards which Portocarrero had blessed, and the Queen 
had hoisted at her palace, and made her a prisoner of 
state.^ The Andalusians raised of their own accord 14,000 
foot and 4,000 horse for the cause of Philip. Towards the end 
of July the Duke of Berwick, having united his small army 
with ike troops which had returned through Navarre from 
the siege of Barcelima, as well as with some new levies, 
advanced upon Madrid ; when the allied generals, seeing no 
hope of holding that capital in the midst of a disaffected 
mpulation, marched out to meet the Archduke Charles and 
Peterborough, whom they joined at Ouadalazara, August 5th. 
Their unitml forces, however, were still unequal to those of 
Berwick ; the men were suffering from sickness and want ; 
dissensions arose among the generals ; and Peterborough, dis- 
gusted with his position, set off for Italy to assist the Duke 
of Savoy, as he was authorised to do by his instraetions. 
The allies now retreated, pursued by Berwick, jnto Valencia, 
where they took up their winter quarters. 13ius terminated 
one of the most singular campaigns on record, in which 
Philip v., after being driven out of his kii^pdom, and seeing 
the allies in possession of his capital, regain^ it again in the 

^ The QueeD Dowager was kept thirty yean at Bayonne, and being 
suhBequently allowed to return to Spain, died at Guadalazara. 
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gfMMse of a few moollit wItlMrat a ani^ gtnflrd 
wUle the alUed army, after Iwginniwg U^e eampaign on the 
western frontier of Bptia^ dosed it in the most eastern pro* 
▼ince of that kingdom/ Other eyents of this jear in Spain 
were the oajptoze of Alieeat and Oartegena \ij the En^idi 
and Dnteh fleets ; whieh also indneed the Isles of Ivi^a and 
Hajoxea to dedaie for Charles in. But Oertsgena was 
retaken by Berwick in the autnmn* 

The f ortone of war was still more adyerse to the Freneh in iteiy. 
arms this year in Italy and Flanders. In the former oonntzy ^tkoof 
the campaign opened* indeed, in taatimr of the Frendbi ; m£Uui, 
Venddme defeated the Anstrian general, Berentlow, at Oal- 
dnato (April l&tii), and preyented Bngene from penetrating 
beyond the district of Tt&nL But in the middle of June, 
Vendtaie was recalled from Italy to take tibe eommand in 
Flanders, and resigned his Italian oommand to the Doke 
<^ Orleans and Marsin ; not, howeyer, bef <ure he had been 
compelled by the advance of Bngene to abandon the line 
of the Adige and retire beyond the Mincio. Bngene con- 
tinued to adyanoe, Orleans retreating before him, till he 
]<Hned the army of La Femllade, whidi had inyested Turin 
since May. Eugene having formed a junction with the 
Duke of Sayoy near Oarmaffnola (August 29th), their united 
forees attacked the French Unes beHofreTmrin, September 7th, 
and gained a complete victory, sll the siege artillery, more 
than 100 guns and 40 mortars, falling. into their handa In 
this battle Marsin was kiUed, and the Duke of Orleans twice 
wounded. By the mismanagement of the French generale, 
the oonsequenoes of this viotory were that all Lombardy sub. 
mitted to the Imperialists. Eugene and Yictor Ainadeas 
entered Milan, Sej^mber 24th, where "^ Charles UL*' was 
proclaimed ; and, in March of the following year, a convention 
was signed by which the French agreed to evaenate almost 
the whole of Northern Italy. The Impennlists took posses* 
Bioa of the Mlanese and the Ihiefay <^ Mantsa, ceding to the 
Duke of Savoy the Aleiandrine and Lomelline, according to 
agreement. 

The chief event of liie campaign in the Netherlands in fftttto of 
1706 was Marlboroagh'Bdeeisbe victory over Marshal TiUeroi vlS^ 
at BAWfUiTns, near Tirlemont, May 28lrd. The resnllr of this 

^ For this sampaiga, see Mkntfiru de Berwiok, voL i 
rv. H 
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Utile, in vhkli move ihM ISfiOO Freneh were either IdUed, 
woimded, or made prieoneni, and 100 gmui and 120 oolours 
were ea]^Died*wae thecon^peetof aQBmba&t and the greater 
parted flanderi,tr|rtheaUieeinafortn]glKt In coneequeiioe 
of thisdieaeter^ YiUevoiwaaraiMriededfyVendAme»wbo was 
reoaUed from Italj, as already related; but though that 
general sncoeeded in covering Ypres, Lille» and l>>nniai, he 
could not prevent Marlborough from taking Menin, Bender- 
moad» and Ath. Hie campaign ck)aed with the fadl of the 
laat-named place, October 2nd. The jealonqr of the Datch 
had prevented Marlborough from besieging Dunkirk. On 
the side of the Ehine, where Yillars commanded the French 
forces, nothing of much importance was attempted tiiis year, 
either by that commander or by the Imperialists. 
Loatooffm l^ese reverses induced Loms XIY. to renew the oiler for 
^^^*^ ^^^ a peace which he had alrei^ indirectly made at the dose of 
the preceding campaign. He had then proposed to certain 
members of the States-General that Spsin should cede Naples, 
ffi^y, and Milan ; he nowreverted prettynearly to the terms 
of the Second Treaty ai Bartition, and offered that Philip Y. 
should cede Spain and the Indies to Charles m, and the 
Snanish Netherlands to the Dutch, thus retaining only Milan, 
]Naples, Sicily, and Sarfiuia. These offers were raposed by 
the Imperial and English Cabinets, though the Dutdli were 
inclined to accept them. The Em^ror wished to gain tiie 
Milanese, and Marlborough, who deured a continuance of the 
war, threw all his influence against any negotiatkms with 
Ehrance. Louis afterwards attempted, but with like success, 
to open a separate negotiation with the Austrian Oahinet 
through Pope Clement XL, offering to cede the Italian pro- 
vinces on condition that Philip Y. should retain Spain and the 
Indies.' 
ouDMisii 1707. — ^Ihe events of the following year were more favour- 
able to Louis and his grandson. The campaign in fi^pain was 
opened by the memorable Basvlb of AtjItawwa, Afml 25ih, 
which proved fatal to the cause of CSmrles in. in l^at country. 
Peterborough, who had returned to Yalenda in the spring, 
but was soon afterwards recalled to Eng^d, had counaell^ 
tibe allies to remain on the defensive ; but Galway and Das 
Minas resolved to attack Berwick, in the hope that they could 

^ lismberty, t. iv. ; Martin, MiiLdeFran^ k ziv. p. 471. 
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do 00 before he had been- joined by hii remfareementa ; in 
which, howerer, they were &e>i^inted. Oharlee, hy an un- 
aeooantable whim, had set off for Barcelona before the batfle, 
taking with him aeveml thooMUid Spanish and Dutch aoUiera, 
80 thi^ when the aUiee arrived on the rega, or pkin of Al* 
manza» they had aoarody 12,000 infantry, whilst the enemy 
had donbk that numb^, beeideB being superior in oaTslrr.^ 
The battle ended in the entire defeat of the allies, nearly the 
whole of whose infanti^ were either killed, wounded, or made 
priscmers ; together wxtti the loss of aU their baggage and 
artillery and 120 standards. The bulk of the cavaOT suc- 
ceeded in eecaping to Tortoaa. This Tictmy was purehaaed, 
on the part of the French and Spuiiarda, with the loaa of only 
about 2,000 men. On thia occasion the French were com- 
manded by the Ihike of Berwick, an Engliahman, and the 
Engliah by a Frendbman, Bavigni, a Huguenot refugee, who 
had been made Earl of Oalwa^ ; and neither of the Ijnga 
whoae crown depended on the laaueai^Mared on the field of 
battle. The conae^uence of thia victory was the submission 
of nearly all Valencia and Aragon to PhiHpV. Philip poniahed 
the Axagoneae for their rerolt byaboliahing what still remained 
to them of their Fuero$, or proTincial privileges. The cam- 
paign waa terminated by the siege and capture of Lmda, the 
bulwark of Oatalonia, by the Frmch. The arma of Philip had 
also been auccesafnl on we Portuguese frontier, where Oiudad 
Bodrigo waa retaken. 

The successful progress of the alliea in Italy waa some com- Thewarbi 
penaation for their reveraea in Spain. A small Imperial army, omuf. 
under Dann, marched through the Papal territoriea and oc* 
cupied Naplea without reaiatanee (July) ; and the Spaniah 
viceroy, who defended himself awhile at Oaeta» having sur- 
Teadmi on September 80tti, the whole kingdom submitted to 
the Imperialists. The reverses of Charles HE. in Spain had 
oontrilmted to this result, by leading the Neapolitana to hope 
that he would take up hia leaidence in their capitaL in 
Northern Italy, however, the operationa of the alliea had not 
heea attended with the like aucoesa. The Duke of Savoy and 

^ €k«e (who doea not mention the dqpartore of the Arehdnke), 
ifMnMr«0/C4«B0Mr6o»XMM as the 

French historiaiis (Martin, ibid. p. 478). make the Anglo-Portugueee 
infantrv at least double the number here given : bat see Mahon, 
War0ftkeSucoe9iiOHtT^M>. 
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Prinee Bagene penetrating into Franee by the Muitime Alps 
and Kioe, appeared before Toolon towards the end of Jufyt 
wbile Sit OloadeslejSho^ blockaded it by eea. Bntthelm. 
perialiste were prerented by Iffamhal Tesei from completing 
the inTeetment of the city, and the appioadli of some strong 
VreoiA diviaions compelled them to make a hasty retreat be* 
yond tiie Yar. The Dnke of Savoy and Eugene rerenged 
themselTes by driving the French from Snsa, which they had 
still continued to occupy. 

In the Netherlands* where Yend6me was instructed to re- 
main on the defensive, and where the oMrations of Marl- 
borough were obstructed by the States-Oeneral* nothing of 
importance tooh place. In Oermany , YiDars forced the Unes 
of Stolhofen, which had been so long successfulty defended by 
Prince Louis of Baden. That commander was now dead, and 
his place had been venr incompetently supplied by the Mar- 
grave of Bairenth. YiJlars penetrated to tiie Danube, and laid 
all Saa3>]a and Fraaconia under contribution ; but the Elector 
of Hanover, afterwards George L of England, having been 
appointed to the command of the Imperial army, ultimately 
foroed the French to recroas the Bhine. 
oumign 1708.— The union between England and Scotland, effected 
in the preceding year, had caused a good deal of discontent in 
Scotiand, of whA^ Louis resolved to avail himself to attempt 
a deeoent of the Pretender, James III., in the Firtii of Forth. 
Early in March the Pretender put to sea from Dunkirk with 
5,000 men ; but hisfleet was dispersed by Admiral Byng, and 
tike enterprise entirely frustrated. 

The campaign this year was most active in the Netiierisads 
where Marfbonragh had been joined by Prince Eugene. Early 
in July, Ghent and Bruges, disg^usted, it is said, by the ex- 
tortions of the allies, opened their gates to the French. A 
few days later (July 11th), the Duke of Burgpmdy and Yen- 
dAme, attempting to prevent the allies from passing: the 
Schelde near Oudbhabdb, were defeated with great loss by 
Marlborough and Eugene. This victory enabled the aUies to 
enter French Flanders, wfa^re they laid siege to LiUe, its 
capital, and obtained possession of the town by capitulation, 
October 22nd. The citadel, valiantly defended by Marshal 
Boufflers, did not surrender till December 9th. The Elector 
of Bavaria was compelled to raise the siege of BrusselB, and 
Bruges and Ghent were retaken. Thus aU Spanish Flanders* 
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and part of nmieh Fknden, lemamed in tlie hands of tke 
affies. 

On the Bhine» both aides remained on the deCensiTe. In 
Spain, where Oalwaj and Das Minas had been saooeeded l^^^ 
Goimt Stahrembeifg and Oeneial Stanhope, Tortoea and Ali* 
cant -were xeoorered hy Philip V., and Cnarles in. was eom- 
pelled to shnt hinasdf np in Baroelona. Here he espoused a 
prineess of Brunswick. The operations at sea were more 
faTOurable to the allies. The idand of Sardinia ▼(duntarilj 
submitted to Admiral Lake and proclaimed Charles IIL (An* 
gnst) ; and in the f oUowing month Minorea was captured by 
the same Admiral and GkDKnral Stanhope, Port HAhon was 
garrisoned by British troops, and, like luHa at a later period, 
continued manj years to be England's stnmghold in the 
Mediteminean. 

The length and ill success of the war had now begun to tell mitNMtai 
with fttal effect upon France. The financial difioulties ooca- '^'*^* 
sioned by the enormous disbursements were met by ruinous 
loans, injudicious and vexatious taxes, the forestument of 
future reyenue, and the issue of paper money. The public 
misery was still further heightened by a winter of unparalleled 
aeverity. Bven the impetuous Bhone was arrested l^ the ice; 
the sea froce as in the polar regions ; the Tines and fruit trees 
were destroyed; the com perished in the earth. The pursuits 
ci pleasure and tiie alEsirs oi business were equally suspended; 
the tribunals, the theatres, and the shops were closed ; whole 
families of the poor were found frosen to death in their hovels 
or their garrets. The dearth and fiuniae which ensued pro- 
duced dttoontent and sedition; insulting pUusards appeared 
against the gOTsmment, and were affixed even to the statues 
of the Great King. 

1709. — Louis, tiius humiliated in the midst of all his glory, Kegotta^ 
renewed his proposals for peace: and in the negotiations gy*,*^^ 
which were opened at the MmgxiA went so far as to renounoe, 1700. 
in tibe name of his grandscm, the whole of the Spanirii 
Succession, and even to offer to restore Strassbni^ to theEm^ 
pre. The allies, however, and especially Marlborough and 
I!u«ne, fflotertained strong doubts of lus sincerity, and re- 
gaided his proposals as designed only to adjourn the war to a 
more convenient season. FluUp himself, so far from display- 
ing any intention to abandon Spain, was making every effort 
to rottse the seal and loyalty of the people in his favour; a«d 
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during the progreBs of the negotiaiioiui he caneed his son, aa 
infant tinder two jears of age, to be acknowledged l^ the 
Oortes of Castile and Aragon as Prince 6i Astoxias and heir 
of ihe Spanish monarehj (April Ttfa, 1709). It was suspected 
that Loois wonld secretly help FhiHp to niaintain him self in 
the Peninsula, as he had before succoured Portogal against 
Spain after the Treaty of the l^rrenees, and he was dicnrefoie 
required to assist the allies in compeDiDg the ''Duke of Anjou** 
to quit Spain at the ei^kation of two months.^ Louis availed 
himself of the harshness of this condition to rouse the pride 
of the French nation in his farour. in a public manifesto he 
detailed the sacrifices which he had been willing to make, and 
the insulting offers with which th^ had been met; an appeal 
which could not fail to be responded to by a nation like the 
French, who resolved to defend the honour of th^ Idng to 
the last extremity. 

Extraordinary preparations were now made on both sides 
for renewing the war. Yillars was selected to oppose Marl- 
borough and Eugene in Flanders, the chid^ soene of operationB 
this year. He could not save Toumai from the hands of the 
allies (September 8rd), who then invested Mens. For this 

J purpose the^ were obliged to attack Yillars in a strongly- 
_, ortified position at Malplaquit, from whieh they succeeded 

^^ in driving him, but not without suffering enormous loss (Sep- 
tember 11th), From the numbers engaged, and the immense 
returns of killed and wounded— between 90,000 and 40,000 
men in all, of which the far greater porti<m belonged to the 
allies — ^this has been reckoned the greatest and the bloodiest 
battle of the eighteenth century. YiUars himself was severely 
wounded. In consequence of this victory, the aUies obtained 
possession of Mons. 

On tile eastern frontier of France the Imperialists, under 
the Elector of Hanover, had formed the design of penetrating 
into Burgundy, whend they were to be joined by the Duke of 
Savoy. But the Count de Merey, with a chosen body of Ger- 
man troops, having penetrated into Haute Alsace, was defeated 

> Per these negofciatioiis see MMnoiru de Tora» t. iL (ed. 17116). 
Taige. Hiii, de Paifinemeni de la Maieon de Baurbcih t. v. p. SSS. ad- 
mits that LoDiB only meant to amuse his enemiee. The French Kmc^e 
nephew, the Duke of Orleans, had endeavoured io supplant Philip X^., 
and opened eommunieations with the alliee lor that purpose through 
Geneial Stanhope. See Mahon's War of ike SueoBuion, tHau viL 
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at Boaownheim (August 20th), Mid an end was tliiis pat to the 
plan of the osBiNugii. Nothing of muohiiiiposrtaiiee was d<»ie 
injgpain. 

This ye wr. Po pe Clement XL, though friendlj to the cause timi 
of Loms XIV. and Philip Y., was emnpeUed to reeognise SE^ttt 
Charles IIL as King of Spain. Clement had long complained 
in TBin of the garrisons established bj the Imperialists in the 
States of the Church, and of the exorbitant contributions 
which thej levied, as well as of the acts of sorereigntj eacer- 
dsed bj Joseph in the Duchies of Punna and Piaoensa ; and 
in July, 1706, he had published a bull in whidi he threatened 
the Enqperor with his temporal as well as spiritual weapons/ 
In pursuance of these tlureats, Clement took measores for 
lerjing an armj of 25,000mea; but on the approach of Gen- 
end THam, he adopted more moderate counseu. He agreed to 
reduce his army to 5,000 men, and to permit the ImperiaUsts 
free passage through the States cf the Church, January 15th, 
1709. In some secret articles he promised to recognise 
Charles HE. as King of Spain, and to inrest him with the 
crown of both Sicilies. The questions reqpecting Parma, Pia- 
cenia, and Comacchio were to besetted in priri^ conferences. 
A fmrraal brief cC recognition was erentually issued (June 
26th). But this violence towards the Pope was prejudicial to 
Austrian interests in Spain, since it gave the French party a 
handle to represent Charles to the aealous Spaniards as a 
favourer of heretical prindples, and to conirmtilie insinuation, 
already made through his allianoe with Phrtestant Powers, 
that it was intended to place a heretic on the thrcme of the - 
Oathc^ Kings. 

A treaty was also concluded this year (October 29th) at th€» TraoyiM- 
Hague between Great Britain and the States-Qeneral, by whiehl gSSfa^ 
the States engaged to guarantee the Brotestant succession in|HoiiMid. 
Sn^^and in favour of the House of Hanover ; while Queen 
Anne, on her side, promised to procure for the Dutch an ade- 

re banner on the side <^ uie Netherlands, consisting of 
towns of Fumes, Nieuport, Ypres, Menin, Lille, Toumai, 
Coiid4 Valenciennes, Maubeuge, Chitfleroi, Namur, Halle, 
Damme, Dendermond, and the eitadd of Ohent Seveml of 
these pliioes were not yet taken.* 

1710. — ^In the spring of the year Louis renewed at Oertruy- 

^SeeMenael, B. v. S. 4$. * Dmnont^ t. viii. pt.Lp.fM 
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The Co n. dimberg the eoatemoe for a peafi6,aiidi]L«dditioa to liu for- 

oSSir \ ""^ Fropo0ak be now gff Aral tiie aUiee a subsidjr of a uiHioia 

j^o^MTi* I livres a month against bis giandflon Philip Y., in ease the 

™' ^laMershoiildvrfase to ooirteat himself with SieityaadSaidu^ 

It was» howerer^ a sni|>ioum8 eirenmstanoe that at this veij 

time Louis bestowed on the infuit s(m of the JDahe of Bar- 

gundj the title of *'Duhe <^ Anjou»'' whioh belonged to 

Philip y. incase of his renonnoing the thiQine <^ Spain*^ The 

allies, who irere detennined on maintsining the war, required 

it that Loois should himself expel his guandson from Bp^n with- 

/ oQtaajassists]ioe,ezcqpt,perhi4^ horn their aarmies inOata- 

/ Ionia ud Portogal. Ibis ontegeowB proposition at once put 

an end to the conferanee. 

There was no geneial enmgement this jsar in Fkiideis» 
where the allies oajptured Bonai, B^thrnM* St. Venant, and 
Aire* thus encroaehrngmore and more on the Fremdi frontier. 
On the Bhine the armies contented themsolTes with observing 
each other ; and a projected hiTasion of Dauphin^ and Iau- 
fluedoc, from Sayoj and the sea» proved a complete fsilnra 
The chief opevaticiis wero in Spain, and were at first faionr- 
abletothesUies. Stahremherg and Stanhope, by their vietories 
at Almenara and Sa»goss% were again enabled to penetrate 
to Madrid; while Philip Y. and his Ck>art» and a great part of 
thepopnhldoncrftheeapitaltretiredtoYaUadolid. OuyrksIIL 
entered Madrid for the first time towards the end of Smtem- 
het, bat was reosiTed by the iahabituits with a sollen nlenoe, 
which caused him immediately to leaTC it for a rilla in the 
nei^^dbonrhood. The arrival of Yenddme in Spain, who re- 
B^i^^ orgaiuzed Philip's forces, and the advance of the DukB of 
Noailles to Perpignan, induced the allies to evaenate Madrid 
in November. Charles m. hastened to rejoin his consort at 
Baroehma. General Stanhope, with the rear^goard of the atttes, 
composed of between 1^,000 and 6,000 British troops, was over- 
taken by Philip and Yendftme at the little town cf Brihnega 
(December 8th; ; where^ being oveipowered by svpexior num- 
bers, and havinfl exhansted all their ammunition, they were, 
after a brave and prolonged defence, compelled to surrender. 
Next day, Stahremberg, who was marching to Stanhope^a re- 
lief, but too slowly, was defeated by Philip aad YendAme at 

^ Mah<m, War of the SuoGestiaih^p, 290. It midit perhaps, however, 
be %iisw<ved that Philip was ts be King of ^21^ and fi£rdhii» 
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YlUft Vkio0a» and oonpelled to hasten Us retreat to Btfodkm^ 
-where ho arrived with only 7»000 men. These evente wete de- 
euBTe of the fate of Spmi. The Ihike of Noailles haTing in- 
▼aded Oatalonia»Charlee f oond his Spanish poesossions rednoed 
to Bsmelona and Tsnagona. 

1711.*-^[%e war ivas now to take an unexpected torn tkraogh Thedeatti 
some unforeseen ooenrrenoes. in the conrae of 1710 that ^^i^t 
famoaschange of administration had taken pkee in Bn^and /oMph. 
by which tiie Whigs were supplanted by the Tories. The 
influence of MaTlb<m>ugh end Godolphin gave pkoe to that 
of Harley and St. John ; the new ministrr were inclined to 
peaoe^ aiMl were supported by the nation ; for the people were 
wearyof the war of which the^bMe the chief burden. While 



the ESnglish nation were in this temper, the death of the ESm- I 
pmr Joseph I., who died Asgl 17%J2U, at the aoe of t 
thirty-twot changed the whole ckaraeier of the War cl the 



%)anish Suooession. As Joseph left no male heirs, the heredi* 
taty dominions of the House of Austria dofolved to his 
brother, the Archduke Oharles ; and thou^^ that prince had 
not been eleeted 'Kmg of the Bomaas, and had therefore to 
become a candidate for the Imperial crown, yet there could 
be little doubt that he would obtain that &pity. Sence, 
if Charles should also become Sovereign of Spain and the 
Indies, the Tast empire of Charles Y. would be again united 
in <me person ; and that Tenr evil of an almost universal 
monan^y wotild be established, the prevention of whidb had 
been one of tiie chief reasons of the Whig opposition to 
PhflipV. 

Hie Bnglish ministry had already made advances to the ^jw^ 
French Bjug^before the death (^ the Ihnperor, and Louis had ** 
exprsased hn willingness to enter into a separate negotiation 
with them. The terms proposed by the Bnglish Cabinietw 
security that the crowns of France and Snmn should never be 
united on the same head (ataoitacknowleagmentof PhiKpY.); 
barriers for Holland and the Bnipire; die restitution of Um 
conquests made from the INsike of fiavoy and others ; and a 
vague stipulsi^on for '' the satislaotion of aU the allies/' As 
regarded the partieular interests ol Ghreat Britain, it was re- 
quired that Louis should recognize ^oeen Anne and the Afo-' 
testant sacoesnon in the House of Hbnover, and dismiss the ' 
Pretender from* IVance ; that the fortifications of DunUik 
should be rased; that OilmHar, MinoMa» and St Christ- 
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ophfiT^s ahonld be eeded to Engkad, aadthikt the prmkge of 
the AmevUo^ that ie^ the monopoly of the sUTe-tiMe^ ahould 
alio be tranafarred to her; that the Eogliah should be placed 
on the footing iji the most &Toared natbns in their trade 
with Spain ; and that France should cede Newfoundland and 
Hndacm's Bay and Straits; ea«h coimtrj otherwise retaining 
its possessions in North America. These articles were signea 
as the preliminftries of a peace between France and Sn^^and 
hj Manager, Louis's enTor to London, October 8th. 
TbB Axch- Meanwhile the war still continued. Marlborough, though 
^Ij^i^ he had lost his political influence at home, retained the com- 
beoMMii mand of the armj in Flanders ; but his onlj exploit in this 
SBf*^'' campaign was the capture of the little town of Bouchain 
(September 12th). The war was almost equallj featureless in 
other quarters. Li Spain,Philip V> took Ctoons and Balaguer; 
in Fruioe, Marshal Berwick again prerented the Duke of 
SaTOT from penetrating into Dauphin^. In Gtormanj, Eugene, 
who had been reoalled from the Netherlands to command tiie 
united armj of Austria and the Empire, contented himself 
with coTcriug the Electoral Diet which had assembled to 
choose an Emperor; nor was the Marquis d'Harcourt» the 
Frendi comnmnder, disposed to UM^est «n assemUj whose 
purpose would be of esiontial senrice to the a4itual policy of 
France. After an intmregnum of half a year, during which 
the afturs of the Emigre had been ccmducted by the Elector 
Palatine and the Elector of Saxxmy, as Imperml Tioars for 
South and North Qermany,the Ardiduke Ohiurles was unani- 
mously chosen King of the Bomans, and consequently " Em- 
peror Elect,'' by tiie Electoral College (October 13th) ; except 
that the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne, being undor the 
ban of the Empire, had not been summoned to that assembly, 
and entered a solemn protest against its proceedings^ Charles, 
who had embarked for Italy and Qermany towards the end 
of September, leavinjg^ his consort at Barcelona as Begent, 
and as a pledge fmr his return, receired the Qerman crown at 
Frankfurt, December 2and, with the title of Charles YI. 
^n^B The news of preliminaries having been si^Md between 

topSS?" Fiance and EnglaDd had been reonved with dismay and dis- 
satisfaction at Vienna^ and the Hague ; and indeed the con- 
duct of the new Tory ministry in thus separating from their 
^Jies can hardly be defended, although Ghreat BrUnin had 
jmt reason to oomphun that neither the Emperor nor the 
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SttttoM3e&«nJ b*d borne their hir Aupt m a wmt ccm- 
ducled chiefly for their benefit. The ol^ect of the Toriee^ 
was to end the war as soon as possible, in order that they ■ 
shoold have time to settle the suoeession question beA»e * 
the death of Anne. The envors at Londdvi of the Em-/ 
peror, the States-General, and tne Elector of Hanover, the' 
uist of whom was embittered against Loms as the proteetor 
of his riTsl, the Pretender, strained every nerve to overthrow 
the new ministry and defeat the peaoe ; but though Prince 
Bngene came in person to snpport their representations, their 
efforts served oxdy to confirm the Tg"gij«n Conrt in its new 
poHcy. The majority of the House of Lords, which was ad« 
Terse to the ministry, was swamped by the creation of twelve 
new peers; and HarttNWongh, besides being dismissed from 
all his offices, was aceosed of pecnlation. He was succeeded 
as Commander-in-chief by the Ihike of Ormond. 

There was now no ahemative bat to agree to a conference ooiif«r«ic« 
for a general peace, which was opened at Utrecht, January 29th, jfl^^ 
1712. Three French pknipoteu&uries, the Hiurdiald'Hiizelk^ 
tiie AbM de Bolignac, ana M&iager, wiio had settled the x^re- 
Uminaries at London, had the difficnh task cl replying to 
eigli^ ministers of the allies ; bat they were supported by 
the ^glish plenipotentaaries, the Bishop of Pistol, and Sari 
StralfoRL It had been a principle of me Grand AllJancethat 
the alUes shoald treat ^cuitily for a peace, which the ministers 
of the Allied Bowers interpreted to mean, aU t<M;etfaer, in one 
act or treaty. The French, however, iniristed that it nmely 
meant at one snd the same time, bat by separate acts or 
treaties ; and this interpsetstion bdng approved by the Eng- 
lish envoys, all geneval conferences ceased, and the ministers 
of the varioos States assembled in private to deliberate on 
their proceedings. The French propositions were in the main 
conformable to the preliminaries already mentioned as signed 
at London: vis., tiie recognition of Qoeen Anne and the Pro- 
testant sacoession in England; a barrier for Holland; the 
cession of Landaa to the Empire, and of the two l^eiUes^ the 
Spanish Netherlands, and the Milanese to the Hoose of 
Austria ; the re-estsUliAment of the Electors of Bavaria and 
Cologne, and the transfer of the Island of Rardinia to the 
former as oompensaticm for tiie Upper Palatinate; finally, 
Loais engaged to agree to any measares which mi|^t be 
deemed requisite toprevMt the onion of the crowns of France 
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and Spain. To tlieie propoaitioiiB the allies, with tlie «»m- 
tbii of Bngkuid, replied only by connter-propoeitioQs mSL 
more extraYagant than those they had already made. The 
Smperor demanded to be reoogniaed as univenial heir of the 
dominions of Charles n. ; the Empire insisted on the restoia- 
tkm of Ahnoe, the tiiree faishoptics, and Frsiiche-Comti^; the 
Slates-General required as a barrier all the towns of the 
Netherlands which Fnmoe had aoqoix^d by the treaties <it 
Aizola-OfaapeDe and Nimegosn, esoept St Qmer and Cambrai ; 
even the Duke of Savoy demanded an aeoession of territory 
on the side of Dauplun^ and the principalily of Monaoo. 
These eKtravagant demands only fnrtiier stimnJated Loois to 
make a separate peace with England; bnt some fatal events 
which had taken place in Fiance tended to protract the 
negotiaiions even between these two eoontries. 
DMthofthe The Dauphin had died in April, 1711, and was sncoeeded 
1^^^ in that title, as heir of the French monajnchy, by his son, the 
«>"• Dnke ci Bnigondy, the elder brother of Philip T. of ^ain. 

The Dnke of Burgundy had been the pupil of F&ielon — the 
Tdemachus for whom the pzecepts of Mentor had been 
elaborated — and his talents and virtues had caused him to 
be reguded, both by his grand£sther and the French nation, 
with jov and hope as the future king of France. Unfortu* 
nately, however, m February, 1712, he died of a fever which 
had carried oil, a few days before, his wife, Mary Adelaide of 
Savov. Nor was this tiie whole of tiie misfortunes of the 
royal House of France. Uie two children of the Dauphin 
were seised with tiie same disorder which had proved fatal to 
their parents ; the elder, who bore the title of Duke of Brit* 
tsny, expired in a few days ; the younger, the Duke of An jou, 
survhed indeed the crisis of the malady, but was left in a 
weak condition. This inCsnt of two years was, therefore, now 
the only life between Philip Y. and the crown of France; and 
the English Oabinet, naturally desirous of fresh guarantees 
against its union with tiiat of Spiun, demanded uiat Philip 
should cede his eventual rights to his younger brother, the 
Duke of Berri. Louis objedied that such a renundation was 
contrary to the fuBdamental laws of France ; ^ neveithelesB 
the Bn^ish Oabinet stated that it should be satisfied with 
such a renunciation, on the ground that it would be regarded 

' Jf<0mod»««deToMi,t.iiLp^S82. 
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in England as yaUd» and tliat, at all erwito; the claiiM of tiie 
prinee, in wfaoae f^TOur the Tennndatioii was made» could be 
jnafljaappoirt^d by tlie parties to the e(mT«ntioii» Theaegotia- 
tions on this solijeet, which were ecmfloned to the English, 
Frencht and Spanish Cabinets, were protracted several months. 
Philip at length consented to abimdon the coiintrj ol his 
Urth f(M: thai of his adoption. In Noyember, 1718, in pre- 
sence of the Cortes assemUedat Madrid, and cf Lord Lezmg- 

ton, the English ambassador, he pnblielj renounced the rights hm i 

and pretensions of himself and nis posteritj to the crown of ci*^oiis. 
France, to which the I>uke of Bern was named next in sno- 
cession after the Dakeef Anion; and in default of male heirs, 
the Duke of Orleans, Philip^s nnde, the Bnke of Brarbon, 
his consm ; and the remaining French princes in their order. 
The Dnkes of Bern and Orleims also ranonced in torn their 
claims to the Spanish monarchy; the snccession to which, in 
d^uh of heirs of Philip Y., was assured to the House of 
Savoj, as descended from Osttharine, sister of Philip II. 
Phil^'s renunciation was registered hj the Parliament of 
Paris, and Louis cancelled the letters patent hy which he 
had reserved to Philip his eventual mim to the IVendi 
throne.^ 

Louis XIV. bad acceded to these terms seversl months ouaptAgaot 
be&MPe^ upon the En^sh ministry showing a resolution to ^^^ 
adopt vigorous measures. Meanwhile the allied armies had 
taken the field as usoal in May ; but Ormond had declined 
sU active co-cpexation with Eugene; and in June, on receipt 
of intelligence tiiat Louis had agreed to the proposed terms, 
he amioanced to the Oermans in the pay of England an 
armistice of four months with France. On Jul^ 17th Ormond 
and the Eng^flh troops separated from the allies; and about 
tJie ssme time a body of 5,000 English took possession of 
Donkirk as the price et the truce and a pledge of the fulfil- 
ment of the promises: made by the French King. Eugene, 
left to contend alone against Marshal Villars, soon Mt the 

^ Dunont, t. viiL pt. L p. 810. PhiUp had rejected a&other proposi- 
tion ef the Esfiiish CaUiiet, thcogh it was warmlv swpported by hk 
graadlsther ; viz., to rehaqaiflh Spain in favour of the Duke oi Savoy, 
and to receive in return Naples, Sioilv, and the Duchies of Savoy and 
BCantna, wUoh, wi^ Ihe exception m l^oily, were to be united to the 
erown 4rf France, in ease Philip siiooeeded to that kingdom ; to which 
hb was to retain his claims. 
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diaas^rotti oonaequoioes of the deCeotion of liit allies. On 
ni«M^ July 24ih he wa« defeated bj Villan at Denain, who puiwied 
tUfl saooeas bj the recaptaie of Donai, Le Queancn, and 
Bonchain. Lot other quarten the war this year waa wholly 
unimportant. 
nieBanrfer The defeat of the allies at DenauL greatly modijfied the TiewB 
Ja&^itb, of the Datcfa ; while Louis felt the advantage of his position, 
ins. aad insisted on a considerable modification of the barrier 

which they demanded. The English Cabinet persnaded the 
States-General to accept most of these alterations; and on 
January 29th, 1718, a new Barrier Treaty was signed between 
the two Maritime Powers. The places destined to serve as a 
barrier were now reduced to Fumes, the fort of Knocque, 
Tpres, Menin, Tbumai, Mons, Charleroi, the citadel of Ghent, 
and some fortresses in the neighbourhood of that citr and 
Bruges; and Great Britain engaged to procure for the fhitch 
the right of garrison in them from the future Soverei^ of 
the Spanish Netherlands. There was now nothing to hmder 
a peace between Engkmd, France, and H<dlsnd ; but it was 
delayed awhile in order that all the belligerents should, if 
possible, sign together. The Emperor, who complained that 
England hi^ bebrayedhim, still refused to join in the negotia- 
tions at Utrecht. He was desirous, however, of elSecting a 
convention for the evacuation of Qtktalonia, where his army 
was compromised by the withdrawal of the Englidi forces in 
the autumn, and subsequently of the Portuguese; whose king, 
now John Y.,^ had signed a truce at TJtredit, November 7th. 
France and England agreed to such a convention, the neirtrality 
of Italy being also guaranteed, without which peace would 
have been imptaoticable; since, if Savoy should be attacked 
by tibe Emperor, the Maritime Powers were bound to come 
to the Duke's sui^rt. Axx amnesty was stipulated for the 
Catalans, and Queen Anne promised her good offices for the 
maintenance of their anciait privileges, or Fu0ro$, a promise, 
however, which was shamefully n^Iected.* Charies Vi. luiving 
by this convention recovered his troops and his wUe, who was 
mH holding her Court at Barcelona, was only the more obsti- 
nate in rejecting the peaca The Catalans xefosed to aco^t 
the amnesty without uie confirmation of their .FWro*, and it 

^ John suooeeded his lather, Pedro II., December 9th, 1706« 
* Damont, t. viii. pt i p. 827. The Convention was eieeated at 
Utrecht, March lith, 1718. 
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beoaiae iieoeiMtfT to redvee them bj amiB. Btmsekiia mm 
not GuptQiMl by Manhal Berwick tiU September 12tli, 1714, 
after a defence of almoet tmparalleled heroiim. 

En^Mid bed fiied April lltb, 1718» m the day by which 
the ailiec were to accept the offers of France ; after which 
term neither of ihoee coimtrieg wm to be boimd b^ them. 
Count Zivsendorf , the Imperial miiurter, having rejected a 
papor oontaming the Frendi propoeAls handed to him by the 
Brii^ plenipotentiaries, the latter aoccwdingly s^ned a treaty 
with Friince; end on the same day separate treaties were also 
signed with that Power by the ministers of the States*Oeneral, 
Pmss]a» Portugal, and Saroy. 

-The principal artidee of the treaty between France and FNoeh 
Oreat Britain were conformable to those already mentioned S ^ i ^ J^ 
in the negotiations between the two coontries ; ris., the recoff- 
nition by France of the HanoTcrian succession in England, 
the abandmiment of the Stnarts, the acknowledgment of the 
▼arions rennneiaticms of the Froich and Spanish Chrowns, as 
before stated, the destruction of the fort and fortifications <tf 
Ihmkirk, the oession to England of Acadia (Nova Scotia), 
Hudson's Bay and Straits, Newfoundland, and St Eltts.^ 
On the same day a treaty of commerce was concluded between 
France and England, b^ which the subiects of either Power 
were placed on the f ootmg <^ the most laToured nations. 

The treaty between Fiance and Portugal related cmly to withPor. 
colonial possessions, and some cessions were made in favour ^"^ 
of Ported* 

I^ the treaty with Prussia,* Louis recognised the Elector withPnw- 
of Biandenbui^ as Eing of Prussia, consented to give him '^ 
the title of "Majesty," ceded to him by virtue of a power 
from the King of Spain, the Spanish portion of Oeldmand, 
enoept Venloo, and Buremonde, but on condition that the 
Cathdic religion should be upheld ; assigned to him, as repre- 
sentative of the House of Chalons, amalgamated with that 
of Orange, the sovereignty of Neufiehitel and Valengin, in 
Switseriand, vacant by the death of the Duchess of Nemours, 
without ehildxen,inl707; when the States of Neufchfttel had 

1 I>omont» 1 viti. pt i. p. 388. 

> md. p. 813. 

9 /Mi. p. 860. Frederick I. of Pmsda had died in Febniary, 1718, 
and the tHag with whom the treaty was eoneluded was his sea, 
Frederick WSliam 1. 
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daoidad in fftTOur of the "Smg of PrnMia's cfaums. Freddridr 
William^ on hit tide, renounced liit pretenaons to the prinei* 

Editj of Orange and the huide and lordships belonging to it. 
e was the oiSLj German prinee who treated separatdj and 
independenilj in these oonferenoes. 

wtthSftToj. The treaty between Louis XIV. and Yietor Amadens IX of 
Bavoy/ restored to the hotter SaToj and Nice, and ceded to 
him BxiUes, F^nestrelle, and Ohiteau Dauphin. The summit, 
or water-shed, of the Alps, was henceforth to be the boundary 
between France and Piedmont^ and the plateau of those moun- 
^ tains was to be diTided. Sicily, with the title of King, was 
guaranteed to the Duke; and he and his posterity were recog- 
nised as the legitimate heirs of the Spanish monarchy in de- 
&ult of heirs of Philip V. The cessions made to the Duke 
by the Emperor Leopold in the treaty of Turin (October, 
1708) were confirmed. 

witiiHoi- The treaty between France and the States-Oenoal' assigned 
to the Dutch all that part of the Spanish Netherlands still 
held by the French, which the States were to hand oyer to 
Austria so soon as a barrier should have been arranged ; and 
a portion of the French Netherlands was abo ced^ in like 
manner through the States to Austria. The States, en their 
part, agreed to restore certain places to France, as Lille, 
Orchies, Aire, B^thune, eta A commercial treaty was also 
eonduded between the two oonntries. 

Seaw^th Sp^ eovMi not take part in the general pacification till 

^ - * Philip V. had been recognized, and the Spanish ministers 
tiberel ore did not appear at Utrecht till the treaties had been 
signed by the other Powers. The peace between Spain and 
Oreat Britain was retarded by the difficulties raised by Philip 
V. respecting the renuniaation of Sicily; but these faaTiug 
been afc len^ removed, a treaty * was signed between those 
Powers, July 13th, 1718; The principal articles were tiie 
recognition j^ Spain of the HanoTerian succession, the cession 
of (nbsaltar and Minorca to England, but <m condition that 
no Moors nor Jews should establish themselres in either, and 
the assignment of tlie Asimrio to an English company for a 
period of thirty years from May Ist, 1718. In a previous 
assignment of this privilege by Philip V. to a iVench dompany 

' Dmaont, t. viiL pt. L p. 877. * Ibid. pp. MO, S77. 

» Ibid. p. 3»3. 
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in 1701, a fonrtti iwrt of the profits of this trade had been 
reserred for the Kings of Fnnoe and Spain, and similar 
shares ifere now assigned to the sorereigns of Spain and 
England. The nnnib«r of negroes to be imported yearly into 
Spcuiiah Amenoa was fixed, as before, at 4,800. At the inter- 
cession of the Queen of England, the Catalans were to have 
an amnesty, and ofi ike pnmUgei m^oifed hy CatHliam: a 
▼irtnal abolition of their Fueroe^ or ancient and pecttliar 
liberties. 

By the treaty with the Doke of Saroy, August 18th, 1718,^ witfaSavoj. 
Spain ceded Sicily to that House as a kingdom, and Victor 
Amadous IL was crowned at Palermo, NoTember 14th, 1718 ; 
but both the Pope and the Emperor refused to reoognize him. 
Subsequently, by the Treaty of Quadruple Alliance, 1718, the 
Duke was forced to exchange Si^y for Sardinia. 

The peace between Spain and the States-Oeneral was de- with hoI- 
layed tBl June 26th, 1714, chiefly through the extravagant ^»^' 
ambition of the Princess des Ursins, who wished to persuade 
Philip Y. to erect some part of the Spanish Netherfamds into 
an independent^BOTereignty in her &Tour, to which both the 
IHitch and the Emperor were opposed. The treaty between 
Spain and the United Netherlands relates chiefly to colonies 
and eommeroe.' 

The fast laneaty signed at Utrecht was that between Spain withPor- 
and Portugal (Fel»rnary, 1715), which had been dekyed by ^^' 
the mutual animosity of the two naticms. Everything taken 
daring the war was reciprocally restored, so that the limits <^ 
the two kingdoms remamed the same as before. Spain ceded 
the colony of St. Sacrament, on the north bank of the river 
La Plata.* 

All these treaties together form the Pn^os ow TSivmom. XhePMoe 
As it consisted of so many particular conventions, which ^^^'^^^^ 
might be violated without the parties to thmn being in a 
condition to claim the help of their former allies, the Ghrand 
Alliance was consequently dissolved, and the Emperor, who 
was the centre of i^ was left without support. A delay, till 
June 1st, 1718, was accorded to him to accede to the peace ; 
but he could not yet digest the terms offered to him by 
Prance, and especially the proposal to give Sardinia to the 

^ Dmnoiit,! niLptifKiOl. *iMip.427. 

* Ibid. p. 444. The treaties are also in Lsmberfy, t. viiL 
IV. I 
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Elector of Bft^arift, hj ivaj of oompeoMiiioii for the Upper 
Pyetiiiate, whieh had been vestoxed to the Elector Palatine. 
He therefore reaolTed to oontiBiie the war, in the hope that 
the talents of Ptinoe Eugene might proeore him a Tietoiy, 
and enable him to treat on better terms. With tide liew he 
aaMmbled all his foroea on the Shine; but the campaign 
turned out Terr much to hia diiadvantaga Eugene oould 
not prevent YiUara from taking Landau (August), and sub- 
sequentlv Freiburg, the capital of the Breisgau (November). 
Oharies vL now consented to treat Eugene and Yillars, so 
lately opposed in the field, met at Bastadt for that purpose ; 
and their negotiati<ms proceeded much mors rapidly than 
those of professional diplomatists. The Peace of Bastadt, 
signed March 7th, 1714, was the last service rendered by 
Yillars to Louis XIV., who told lum that he had crowned au 
hia laurels with that olive branch. The definitive treaty, 
however, was not signed till September 7th, at Baden, in 
Switeerknd^ The treaty was formed on the basis of that of 
Byswick, and no regard was paid to the protests oi the 
Qermaa States against the fourth clause of that treaty, so 
prejudicial to the interests of Protestantism. The Pope had 
exhorted Louis not to abrogate the dause ; but it has been 
only lately known that Clement was incited to this step by 
the Ckmrt of Vienna." All places on the right bank of the 
Bhlne were restored to the Empire; but Landau and its 
dependencies were ceded to Franca The House of Austria 
was allowed to take possession of the SjMmish Netherlands, 
according to the stipuJaticns in the Treaties of XJtreeht; that 
is, reserving a barrier for the Dutch, and also Upper Gelder- 
land, which had been ceded to Prussia. Charles VI. was 
permitted to retain possession of all the places he occupied 
in Italj; as the Kingdom of Naples, the I>uohy of Milan, 
Sardinia^ and the fortr e s s es on the Tuscan coast The Electors 
of Bavaria and Cologne were reinstated in their dominions 
and dignities ; but the Emperor preferred to restore the Upper 
Palatinate to the former, rather than give him the Island of 
Sardinia. This island was promised to the Elector Palatine 
by way of compensation for the Upper Palatinate; but the 
promise was never perf ormed« Sudi was the treaty which 

^ Dunont, t. viiL pt L p. 496. 

' 8es above, p. <(7, and the eonespoadenoe on this subject in 
QardeB»t fi. Appl 
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the Hoii0e of Austria, tbrotigh its stubborn obstinacy, iras at 
lon^h oompelled to accept, instead of tbe infbaitelj more 
adTantweons terms offered bj Lotiis XIY. at the Hag^e and 
Qeitmydenberg ! 
The ministers of the Emperor and the States-Oeneral met The third 



at Antwerp to carry out the stipulations respecting the Dutch tSw^ 
bander, under the mediation of G^rse I., who had now !1?I-^^ 
ascended the throne of England; and the Third Barrier 
Treal7 was signed Norember 15th, 1715.^ It was agreed 
that after the surrender of the Spanish Netherlands to the 
Emperor, a body of troops should be maintained in them, of 
which three-fifdis were to be proTided l^ tibe Emperor, and 
two-fifths by the Dutch. Dutcn garrisons were to be placed 
in Namur, Tounuii, Menin, Fumes, Wameton, Tpres, and the 
fort of Knocque, and a mixed garrison of Spaniards and Dutch 
in Dendermond ; the Dutch commandants taking an oath to 
hold these places for the House of Austria. The Emperor 
ceded Venloo and some other places, and especially such as 
were necessary for inundating the country m time of war. 
Englandguaranteed the treaty, and engaged to support it by 
arms. The Dutch delirered, in February, 1716, to the Em- 
pror the Spanish Netherlands, as possessed by Charles 11. ; 
but not till 1719 the places ceded by France. 

Thus was at length terminated the war of the Spanish ^^^^^ 
Succession, the greatest which had agitated Europe since the ^ ^^* 
Crusades. Its dieet was to modify considerably the situation 
of the diiferent European States. Spain herself was appar- 
ently the greatest loser, haTing been deprived of her dominions 
in the Low Countries and Iti^y, and compelled to allow Eng- 
land a settlement in one of her islands, and eren on her rery 
soil. But, on the other hand, she retained her American 
possessions ; and the loss of her outlyixig territories in Italy 
and the Netherlands strengthened her. From this period she 
began slowly to revive : and the decrease in her population, 
w^h had been gradually going on since the time of Charles 
y., was now arrested. Austria, though compelled to renounce 
the hope of reaping the whole l^anish Succession, acquired 
tiie greater part of those territories of which Spain was de- 
prived; yet as these aoquisitioBs lay not contiguous to her, it 
may be doubted whe&er they were not rather a cause of 

> Bamont, t. vilL pt L p. 468. 
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weakness than of strengUu bj increasing her danger in a 
greater ratio than thej multiplied her resources. Fnnoe lost 
a portion of the frontier which she had f ormerlj acquired, 
wmle the fear with whidi she had inspired the different StatoSt 
drore them to unite themselyes more dosel j with Austria. But 
these losses were nothing in comnarison with her internal ills 
— ^the disorder of her fiiumces ana the exhaustion of her popu- 
lation.^ After the Peace of Utrecht, France, though still 
one of the principal elements of the European system, required 
a long period of rest before she could talce an actiTe part in 
European p olitics . In the great struggle with the Habs- 
buigs, Louis JULY, had been successful. He had placed his 
grandson on the throne of Spain, and had confined the Habs- 
burgs to Qerman J. The influence and reputation of England, 
were much increased b j the results of tne war, in whi<m she 
had proTcd herself able to counterbalance the power of 
France and Spain. Holhmd, on the other hand, gained no- 
thii^ besides her barrier, and from this time her commerce 
began to fall into the hands of the English. 

Neither Louis XIV. nor Queen Anne long suniTcd the 

jMii" Peace of Utrecht. Anne died on August Ist^ 1714. She 
was succeeded bj the Elector of HanoTcr, with the tiUe of 
Oeorge I., a prince whose chief political tenet was, like that of 
hispredecessor,WilliamIIL, hatred of Louis XIV. (hie of his 
first acts was to dismiss the Tory Ministry, whom he regarded 
with abhorrence, as the adrisers of the Peace of Utrecht. The 
Whigs were reinstated in office, and Marlborough, who at this 
Tery time was intriguing with the Pretender, was again made 
Captain-General and Miaster of the Ordnance. 
Louis XrV. surnyed the English Queen thirteen months ; 
Sok'oif the ^^^ ^^ would haye been better for his &me if he had preceded 
her to the tomb. He was now sunk in bigotry and intoler- 
ance. Since the death of his confessor, Fi^er la Oluuse, in 
1709, Louis had intrusted the keeping of his conscience to 
Father le TeUier, a Jesuit, whose religion was tinctiued -wiih 
pride and malignancy, instead of tSie Christian yirtnes of 
humbleness and chanty. One of the first acts of Le TeUier 
was to procure the destruction of the celebrated conyent of 

^ The Duke of Argyll, who travelled in France after the peace, de- 
clared that for forty miles together he had not seen a man oaaable of 
bearing arms. See Bmmell*B£unpeJrim the Peace of UtreM^ yoL L 
p. Ik But this most rarely have been an exaggeration. 
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Port Bojal, the refuge of the JaDSttustfl, the enemies of his 
Societj (November, 1709). He also obtained from POpe 
Clement XI. the oelebrated bull UnigmUui (September, 
1718), by which were condemned 101 propositions extiacted 
from the ** Beflezions Morales sor le Nonvean Testament/' an 
esteemed work bj Qaesnel, now the head of the Jansenists — 
a book whidi liad received the approbation of Father la 
Chaise, and eren of Clement himseo. It would have been 
fortunate, however, if Le Tellier had oonfined himself only to 
attacking speculatiTe doctrines. He persuaded the "King to 
reriTO the intolerant spirit which had prompted the repeal of 
the Edict of Kantes, and to inyade tl^ priyilege of consd^ice 
and the sanctuary of domestic lifa In 1712 a royal ordinance 
was published prohibiting physicians from succouring, after 
the third day, patients labouring under dangerous maladies, 
unless they could produce from an ecclesiastic a certificate of 
confession! This atrocious edict was followed, in 1715, by 
another, which denied those who died without receiTing the 
sacraments the rites of sepulture. 

Yet the political conduct of this royal sealot was marked in h&i 
his last years by the grossest perfidy. Although he literally ggjgg^j 
fulfilled his engagement to fill up the port of Dunkirk, he 
endeaTOured to e^ide the spirit of it by causing to be made 
between that {dace and l^urd^ck a huge canai^ a league in 
length, and capable of sheltering Tcssels of 80 guns. This 
was done on Uie pretence of providing an outlet for some 
canals preriously emptied by tiie sluices at Dunkirk, and it 
was <mij after some threatening remonstrances from the 
English GoTemment that the undertaking was suspended. 
Again, by the Peace of Utrecht Louis ha^ solemnly recog- 
nised the succession of the House of HanoTer in ^gland, 
and had promised to withdraw his protection from the 
Stuarts ; yet he secretly enconraged the pretended James in.'8 
ill-jud^ped and abortiye expedition to Scotland in 1715, by 
procimn^ for him a vessel, arms for 10,000 men, and a loan 
from Philip Y. of 1,200,000 francs, which he was not able to 
adraace out of his own funds. If these are bad specimens oC 
Louis's political honesty, his legitimatisation of his children 
by Madame de Montespan, his endowing them with the rights 
of princes of the blood, and m^ing thnn capable of sueosed- 
ing to tiie crown, are no less open to criticism. 

It is not improbable that Ijouis's efforts in favour of the 
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Dtathof Pret^der might have again precipitated Fxaoce into a war 
i^xiv. ^th England had the Song's life been prolonged. Bat in 
August, 1715, he was seized with a slow feyer, which put an 
end to his life, September 1st. In the last days of his ejdst- 
ence this, mighty King was abandoned by all his fanuly and 
Gourtierst ana died in the presence only of priests, physioiaas, 
and attendants. He had attained the age of serenty-seven 
years, during seyenty-two of which he had sat upon the 
throne* the longest reign on record. He died with constancy 
and resignation, and the hist days of his life show him to 
more advantage as a man than the season of his greatest 
glory and prosperity. It had been well for his people had 
the aged monarch been impressed at an earlier pmod of his 
reign with those words of counsel which he addressed on his 
deathbed to the youthful Dauphin. " My child," said he, 
" you will soon be the soTcreign of a great kingdom. Do not 
forget your obligations to Gk>d ; remember that it is to Hun 
you owe all that you are. Endearour to lire at peace with 
your neighbours ; do not imitate me in my fondness for war, 
nor in Uie ex<»rbitant expenditure whidi I hare incurred. 
Take counsel in all your actions. EndeaTour to reliere the 
people at the earliest possible moment, and thus to accomplish 
what, unfortunately, I am unable to do myself." ^ 
Mramet These words, whidi were afterwards inscribed on the bed of 
of htoraigii. Lonjg XV. by order of Marshal Yilleroi, are, in fact a con- 
demnation by Louis himself of his whole reign. In that 
retrospect of conscience, he denounces his cotistsat wars, his 
profligate expenditure, his uncontrollable self-will, and regrets 
that no time was left him to repair the misfortunes whidi 
th^ had produced. This condemnatory review was eonfinned 
by the French people. The day of his funeral was a day of 
rejoicing and holiday ; the procession was greeted with 
laughter and songs by the carousing populaoe, who added 
another article of reproach* over which the royal consoience 
had slumbered. Some proposed to use the funeral torches 
to set fire to the houses of the Jesuits;^ but Louis had expired 
without giving the slightest indication tbtt the course which 
he had pursued in regions matters gave him any o ompunc* 
tion* &i spite, however, of his defects, Louis XIV. must be 

^ Bsfait Shnon, t. xH. p. 48S ; Voltaire, SUde de Louis XIV. eh. 
xxviiL 
« Voltaire, I. c. 
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allowed in maaoj respects to have possessed the qualities of 
a great soTereigiL He was generous and mumfioent; in 
grace, aiEabilitj, and dignity of manner, in all that goes to 
constitnte the outward semblance and bearing of a king, he 
was unrivalled ; and all his projects, howerer unjust and im- 
politic were marked by grandeur of conception, and ability 
and penererance in their execution. And now that the ^SLdW 
misery inflicted by his reign has been forgotten, and only fieBmSL 
its ^ry and con quests are remembered, it is probable that 
the imageof Louis AlV. will continue to occupy a conspicuous 
niche in the national Pantheon of the Frenon, a nation ever 
ready to pardon tiie &ults of those who hare extended their 
boundaries, upheld their military raputation, and promoted 
the lame of their literature and art. 
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|t^of IITHILE these thingB were going on in Southern and 
^ VY Western Europe, the dose of the seyenteenth oentniy 
was marked in the North bj the breaking ont of an extensiTe 
war. The death of Charles XI. of Sweden, in April, 1697, 
and the aocession of his son Charles XTT., at the age of only 
fifteen jears, inspired several of the northern soTereigns with 
the hope of aggrandizing themselTes at the expense of so 
youthful a monarch, and of reooTering some of the terri- 
tories which had been wrested from them br his predecessors. 
Sweden still possessed the provinces which had been assigned 
to her hj the treaties of Olira, Copenhagen, and Eardis. 
Finnland, Carelia, Ingria, Esthonia, and Liyonia, as weU as 
the ffreater part ot Pomerania, tiie fortresses of Stettin and 
Stralsund, W ismar and its fortified harbour, and tiie ]>uchie8 
of Bremen and Yerden continued subject to her sceptre. 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, was tiie 
prime morer in this conspiracy of soTcreigns, and must be 
rogardedas the main causeof a war which desolated Northern 
Eurone during tweni^ years, and ruined for a long period his 
own dominions as mSl as Sweden. 

^^jjitt^of Augustus himself, however, was led into the war by the 
counsds of Patkul, the Idvonian noble, whose flight from 
Sweden and from the tyranny of Charles XL has been already 
recorded.^ Patkul inspired Augustus with the hope of ac- 
quiring IdYonia by painting in gfewing colours the discontent 
which prevailed in that province. An article of the Pacta 
Chwvenia, subscribed by Augustus on his election to the Crown 

' Ftitkol'soondiiet, however, can hardly be imputed to self -interest, 
as his own estates had not been snbjeetea to the ** redaction." 
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of Poland, hy which, in vague terms, he had undertaken to 
reoorer the prcmnoee which had been dtsmembered from that 
Eingdom, might aerve as an excuse with his Polish subjects 
for entering into the war; while, as regarded Sweden, it 
might be alleged that liTonia had been ceded to that Power 
by the Treaty of OHra, only on condition that its privileges 
should be reroeeted, and that these had been grossly violated 
by Oharles XL But under these plans of foreign aggression 
Augustus concealed another for strengthening himself at 
home. Under pretence of war, he contempM>ed introducinff - 
Saxon troops into Poland, and by reducmg the party opposed 
to him in that Kingdom, to make himself absolute, and render ' 
the crown hereditary in his family. To concfliate the leading 
Pdes, Cardinal Badioejowski, Primate of Poland, who enjoyed 
extensive influence, was bribed with 1001,000 rix-dollars, which 
Patkul offered him in the name of the nobles of Livonia ; and 
a kind of capitulation was drawn up and signed by Augustus, 
August 24th, 1699, for the future government and constitu* 
tion of that province.^ 

As the King of Poland could not hope by himsdf success- pjgyto 
fully to oppose the power of Sweden, he determined to form ^^_^ 
alliancwi with such neighbouring princes as, like himself, were uid^ 
jealous of the Swedish might and ambition, or desirous of "''''' 
recovering some of the provinces which had been wrested from 
them by tibe Swedieh arms. He first applied to the King of 
Denmark, the natural rival of Sweden, and now further em- 
bittered against that Power by the part which the Swedish 
King had taken against him in his quarrels with the Duke of 
Holstein-Oottorp. Fresh disputes hud arisen in 1694 between 
Christian Y. and Frederick, Duke of Holstrin-Oottorp. The 
Danirii Court having raised some difficulties about their 
common subjects doing homage to Frederick, the latter, with 
the aid of Swedish soldiers, constructed some new forts. In 
1696 he formed an alliance with the Duke of Brunswick- 
Luneburg, in which Sweden was included ; and subsequently 
he entered into treaties with Great Britain and the States- 
General; which Powers, in consideraticm of his funushing a 
certain number of Bftenfor the war against France, guaranteed 
him from any attempt at coercion on the part of Denmark.' 

* Sdkmaufls, EMeUtmg zu der StcMU-mdefuehaft, B. iL S. 268. 
> Dvnont^ i. viL pi. iL pw 816. 
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DMth of The Emperor now interpoeed, and* in Augtusti 1696, a ooofer- 
2iS!Sde^ ^"ix^ ^'^^ opened at Pinneberg, in which the Electors of Sazonj 
^oMrionof and Branoenbnrg aeted ae mediators between the Eong of 
UL Denmark and the Duke oi Holstein-CJottorp. The debates 

wexe» however, protraoted, and while the eoi^erenoe was still 
going on Charles XL of Sweden died (April 5th, 1697). His 
successor, Charles XII., was the intimate friend of the Duke 
of Holstein, with whom he had been educated. In 1698 
Charles gave the Duke his sister in marriage, and promised to 
support him in his quarreb with Denmark ; while Cnristian Y., 
on his side^ concluded a secret defensive alliance with the 
Elector of Saxony, who, as already related, had been elected 
to the Polish Crown in June, 1697, with the title of Augustus IL 
In the year 1699 Christian, having demolished the fortifica- 
tions erected by the JDuke of Holstein-Oottorp, the latter 
sought the aid of his farother-in-htw, Charles XII. ; and, 
having been made generalissimo of the Swedish forces 
stationed in Oermany, he entered his duchy with a body of 
Wn6mkk Swedes and reconstructed his forts. 

^SiSSt ^ ^^ ndiBi of these events Christian Y. died, Auffust 25th. 

]>«umk. 1699. Frederick lY., his successor on the Danish thn»0, 
resolved to extend the alliance already enteved into with 
Augustus n«, and to make it an oSsnstve one ; and a treaty 
for that puxpoae was signed at Dresden, Septratber 25th. It 
was anaoged that Augustus should invade Idvonia, while 
Frederick should divert the Swedish forces by an attack 
upon Holstrin. In cnrder, however, to insure the success of 
these measures, Augustus resolved to oBtain the assistance of 
the Tsar Peter, with whom a treaty was conduded, Novem- 
ber 21st. This prince was nqw to play a remarkable part in 
the afbdrs of Europe, and it will, theraore* be proper to give 
Ptttarthe a shoit account of his career. 

The Tsar Alexis died January 29th, 1676, leaving by hia 
first marriage two sons, Feodor and Ivan, and six daughters ; 
and by his second marriage one son, Peter, afterwards called 
the Qreat, and two daughters. Feodor in., who succeeded 
Alexis, reigned till his death* in April, 1682 ; but these six 
years present nothing of much European importance. Feodor 
was succeeded by Ivan, who, however, from his weakness both 
of mind and body, reigned only nominally. He was also 
nearly blind and dumb ; and in consequence of these dis- 
qualifications he had solemnly renounced the Crown in favour 
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of liis young steip^biofher Peter, in preBence of tbe olergj, 
magifftratesy soldien, and diixenu, asiembled at the ¥rftTnlin, 
immediatelv after the death of Feodor. Peter now reoeiyed 
the naual homa^ ; bnt, as he was only in his tenth year, hia 
mother, the Tsanna Natalia Kirillowna, was deolaied Begent 
during his minority. Sophia, howerer, the third sister of 
Feodor, an ambitious and enteiprising prinoess, haying fonned 
a party in her fayour, and gained oyer the Strelitses, a body 
of troops which resembled, by their priyileges and influenee, 
as well as by their unruly conduct, the Turkish Janissnues, 
succeeded in seizing the reins of goyemment ; when she caused 
lyan to be proclaimed Tsar join^y with Peter, and herself to 
be inyested with the Begency. She even pretended to the 
title of Autocrat, and, with her paramour Gtolitsin, ruled 
eyeryihing at her pleasure. Sophia oonoeided under a hideous 
ezterier a mind ox extraordinary aouteness, although c^Mible 
of committing the greatest crimes for the attunment of 
power,^ She had f <Mrmed the design of espousing Golitsin, 
by whom she had children, after he should haye succeeded in 
shutting up his wife in a conyent; they were thctti to set aokle, 
at a fayourable opportunity, the claims of Peter, and yirtually 
to rule the State in the name of the incapable lyan. But these 
plans were defeated by the courage and conduct of Peter. 
The marriage of the young Tsar, in January, 1689, with 
EudoziaFeodorowna, a youn^ lady belonging to the rich and 
anGient &mily of the Lapuchin, serred y«ry much to increase 
his power ana influence; and he soon took an opportunity to 
ass^ himself. In the following June, on the occasion of a 
public Bolenmity at Moscow, he insisted that his sister should 
appear, not as Begent and Autocrat, but only as Grand 
'Pmeem ; and, on her refusing to comply, he banished her 
thB city. Sophia now formed a conspuraqy to take Peter's 
life, in which nhd engaged some of theDtrelitaes. But Peter, 
haviug receiyed timely notice of the plot, escaped by flight 
the sword of the assasBinB ; turned all Sophia's arts against 
her ( accused her and her paramour of high treason ; caused 
Qolitsin and seyezal otiier nobles to be braished, and S<^bia 
to be shut up in a conyent which she had herself erected at a 
litUe distance from Moscow. Two days after Peter entered 
the cajntal oh horseback, mustered the now obedient Strelitses 

' fiojer, LOenFridmehsir. B. L & 21. 
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to the number of 18,000, and conducted his wife and his 
mother in state to the ELremlin, amid the enthnsiastic shonte 
of the peopla Thus did Peter, at the age of seTenteen, become 
sole nder of the Bussiaa Empire. He disphjed, howeyer, 
the greatest aifection for his unfortunate brother, lyan ; and, 
till the death of that prince, in 1097, allowed his name to 
appear at the head of the Imperial Ukases. 
HistmY^. Feter now applied himself to reform the State, and par- 
ticularly the army, in which cares he was assisted by Qeneral 
Patrick €k>rdon and Le Fort, a Oenevese. He also directed 
his attention to commercial afiUrs and to the navy. In order 
to extend the Bussian trade he was desirous of getting a 
footing both on the Baltic and the Black Sea, and to possess 
a nayy which might protect the commerce thus created. He 
invited shipbuflders from Holland, whom he employed in 
building snudl vessels on the Bussian lakes ; and, in company 
with these men, whom he treated as his ftuniliar friends, he 
speedily acquired the Dutch lanffuage. Dissatisfied, howcTer, 
with such smaQ efforts, Peter journeyed, in the summer of 
1698 and following year, to Archangd, the only part of his 
dominions where he could obtain any practical knowledge of 
the sea and maritime affairs. Here he assumed the dress 
and exterior of a l(utch skipper, made small voyages in his 
yacht, and sometimes appeared on the exchanffe and made 
contracts with the mercmants. It was during Peter's abode 
at Archangel that the keel of the first Bussian merchant vessel 
was laid down. It left that port in 1695, to carry, for the first 
time, the Bussian flag into foreign harbours. In that and the 
following year Bussia was engaged in the war in the Orimea, 
as alreadv related. After the capture of Asof, in 1696, Peter 
relinauished the conduct of the war to his generals, in order 
that he might carry out a plan which he had formed for 
acquiring faiowledge by travelling into foreign countries. 
Before he set out, his life was again exjposed to extreme 
danger through a conspiracy whi<m Ms sister Sophia had 
hatdied against him on tiie occasion of the death oC their 
brother Ivan, in January, 1697 ; for Peter^s reforms had ex- 
cited great discontent among certain dasses. But, having 
discovered and frustrated this design, and punished tiie ring- 
leaders, the young Tsar set out on his travels.^ ffis first 

^ In a letter written this year the person of the Tsar is thus de- 
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jovmey wiis to Biga» whither he proceeded, under the name 
of Peter Michailoff » in the character of a militaiy <^Boer and 
one of the members of a splendid embassj consisting of 270 
persons. Hie Tsar's receptikm here bj CJonnt Dahlbe^, the 
Swedish commandant, was afterwards made one of the pre- 
tences for his war with Sweden. From fiiga Peler made his 
way through Konigsberg and Berlin to Saurdam in Holland. 
Here he hued from a poor widow an apartment consisttng of 
two rooms in a back dwelling, and putting on the dress of a 
common labourer, obtained employment in one of the dock- 
yards as a shipbuilder. It must be confessed that he was 
more in his element here than among the beau monde, OTon 
such as it then was at Biga and Berlin, whom he at once 
amused and shocked by a strange mixture of barbarism, 
Tiyacil^, and bashfulness.' When the Bussian embassy en- 
tered Amsterdam with great qplendour Peter took his place 
in one of the last coaches, amid the noblemen who filled it; 
and, while his repreeentatiTes were living in state and luxury 
in houses rented for 100,000 guilders, he himself occupied a 
small lodging on the quay, boiled his own pot^ and lived in 
every respect like a common labourer, under the name of 
Master Peter, or Carpenter Peter, of Saardam. Our space 
will not aUow us to dwell on aD the adventures of this extra- 
ordinary man while in Holland ; his interviews with- Wil- 
liam in., his studies in natural history under Leeuwenhoek, 
of botany and anatomy under Boerhaave. Early in 1698 
Peter went over to England, where hd preferred to Somerset 
House, whidi had been assigned to him as a reaidenoe, the 
house of Evelyn, near Deptford Dockyard. In England, as 
in Holland, his time was chiefly spent with workpeople and 
mechanicians of all descriptions. On his departure, early in 
May, King William made himapresent of a handsome frigate 
of twenty-four guns, which had been prepared for the Eing^s 

scribed : ** C'est im prince d'nne fort mnde taille^ pniflsant, robnste, 
bcAU de visage ; et qaoiqull ait Foeu vif, noir, et per^ant, qoand il 
parle avee action, il a poortant la physiononiie tm douee. II eet trds 
affable et Mmhaite mSme qu'on l^uitietienne de tout ee qui est 
enrieax."— jB^fMm du Voyage de Mr. Evert Jebremd, Ewvayi de ea 
M. C. d VEffi^^emvr de la Chine, p. 233. (Amst ieQ9.) 

* For these and other anecdotes of his travels see Bergmann, Peter 
der€frosa$yB,i.B.9SifL Descriptions of the Tsar's manners will also 
be foond in the letten of Sophia Chariotte imEttDMn's M&n^ pour 
tervir d Pkiatoire de Sophie Chariotte, p. 116 aqq. 
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own ute. Peter was so pleased with liia yisit to tkie ootmtry 
tiiat he used often to teU his nobles that ** it was a happier 
thing to be an English admiral than Tsar of Russia." ^ 1^ 
June Peter retomed to his dominions bv waj of Dresden and 
Vienna. In his progress through Holland he had hired be- 
tween 600 and 700 workmen, dbiefly shipwrights, who were 
sent to Archangel \ and at Vienna he took into his service 
nine Venetian sea-captains. 
F«t«r'8 re- The Tsar was diverted from his intended journey into Italy 
foviBB. \jfj ^ fresh insurrection of the Strelitaes, which caused him to 

return to Moscow. At Bawa, a small place not far from 
Lembtt^, in Poland, he met l:^ appointment Augustus 11. ; 
and it was here, during entertainments, which lasted three 
days, that the two soTereigns formed the plan of attack upon 
Sweden, for which, in the following year, they entered into a 
definite treaty. Peitkul and Gtoncnral Von Carlowits aooom- 
panied the Tsar to Moscow to arrange the details. When 
Bster arrived in his capital he found that the StrehtEes had 
been already reduced to obedience through the courage and 
firmness of Qeneral Patrick Gordon, and that little remained 
for him to do but to punish the mutineers. During a period 
of three weeks many hundreds of the Strelitaes were hanged 
or beheaded, and Peter sometimes compelled those Bcjars, or 
nobles, whom he suspected of disaffection to perform the 
oAoe of hangman. Peter's own wife» Eudoxia, who was im- 
plicated in the inyestigation, and who had incurred his dis- 
like by her aeal for those old Bussian customs which he 
widied to abolidi, was sent to a nunnery and compelled to 
take tiie veil, under the name of Sister Helena. &i August, 
1700, he dissolred the whole corps of Strelitses, then consist- 
ing of about 20,000 men. 

Inst^d of the New Year's Day hitherto observed in Bussia 
(September 1st), Peter introduced at the opening of the last 
year of the seventeenth century (January let, 1700), the 
reckoning of the Julian calendar then in use in the Protestant 
countries of Western Europe. At the same time he made a 
change in the dress and manners of his subjects. The Dutch 
and Oerman fsshion of dress was ordered to be observed, 
models of which were hung up at aU the entrances of the Im- 

^ Ihr Jebrige Stoat fxm BuBstand, von Johsnn Fernr, Ca^ltaitt. 
Leipdg, 1717, 8vo., S. 96^ 
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perial reridenoe ; and the police had orders to cut away to the 
kneel the long frocks or pelisses of those who adhered to the 
ancient fashion. ETen tlie women, who had been accustomed 
to wear large loose-flowing coats, were compelled to conform 
to the new moda By introducing plajs, concerts, baDs, and 
the like, he endeaTonred to improve aad soften the md& and 
barharons manners of his subjects. In short, through all 
these improvements, and those which he introduced into the 
civil, military, and naval service of the country, Peter must 
be v^poded as one of the most remarkable mf ormers that 
the world has ever seen, and as better deserving the name of 
the '* Great " than most of the princes to whom that epithet 
has been applied. 

Peter^s duef motive for joining the alliance against Sweden Peui^ani- 
was the desire of possessing a port upon the Baltic, and Aag 
opening that sea to the navigation and commerce of his sub- ^ 
jects, just as he had. done in the Black Sea by the conquest of 
Aflof . His ambition was at first confined to a single port. 
While his war with the Turks was still going on, he had sent 
an envoy to Stockholm to explain his plans, namely, to direct 
the trade of Persia into the Baltic ; and he had asked either 
for Narva or Nyenskans, for which he offered an equivalent 
It was not till aftw these offers had been refused liiat Peter 
listened to the proposals of the Kings of Pohmd and Den- 
maxk; and indeed It was scarcely for his interest to assist the 
BepnbHc of Poland in the conc^uest of Livonia, a province to 
which he himself had pretensions.^ In consequence of his 
negotiations with Oeneml Carlowitz and Patkul at Moscow, 
Peter signed on November 2l8t, 1699, a treaty with Au- 
gustus n., by which it was agreed that the Eing of Poland 
should attack the Swedes in Livonia and Esthonia, and that 
the Tsar, to whdm a footing on the Baltic was secured, should 

^ Kestesnraooy, IfAn. du r^ne de Pierre le Qramd^ t. li. n. 
431. Peter's Jcwmal^ drawn up vnder his own cryee and oorreeted m 
many places with his own hand, offers authentic materials for his 
reign down to the year 17i{l. There is a German translation of it by 
Baomeister in the nrst two volumes of his Bejfirdffe mtr Geech, Peiere 
dee Qrdeeen (R]gal774, SB. Svo.). The French translation by Formc^ 
ends at the year 1714. On Peter's reign mayalso be consulted— Berg- 
mann, PeUit der Oroeee ale Meneeh imd Kwent dargeekiUt; Alex. 
€kitdMi» HisL ofPeUr ik€ Great (Aberdeen, 1756, S vols. 9vo.) ; Herr- 
mann, Oeet^ dee rtm. Biaaie, B. iv. ; Voltairft, Siet dePietre ie 
Grand. 
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inyade logria and Caielia» as soon as he should have con- 
daded a peace with the Porte. This was not effected ^ till 
Julj, 1702, the negotiations having lasted more than two 
years ; but Peter, nerertheless found himself enabled to take 
part in the war in 1700. The allies endeayoured to draw 
Frederick, the Elector (rf Brandenburg, into the league ; but 
that Prince, although he was on a good footing with all of 
them, and especiallj with the Tsar, whom he had entertained 
in his dominions, and though he had, besides, as much cause 
as they for making reprisiJs upon Sweden, jet preferred to 
maintain inyiolate his treaties with that Power." 

Augustus IL, at the Terr time that he was preparing to 
make war upon his cousin,' was deceiving him by a show of 
friendship, and had sent an ambassador to Stockholm to 
negotiate a treaty. The Saxon troops began to move towards 
Kga towards the end of 1699 ; but, through the dilatoriness 
of their commander, (General Memming, who had just married 
the daughter of a LiTonian noble, the attack on Riga was 
delayed till near the end of February, 1700, and the opnor- 
tunity of surprising that place was consequently lost.^ Nor 
did theliiTonians nse in &Tour of Augustus as Patkul had 
led him to expect. Flemming was, therefore, compelled to 
turn the siege of Biga into a blockade, and to attack some 
smaller places, as D^amunde, Budberg, etc. : Dunamunde, 
important as commanding the mouth of t^e Dwina, was soon 
obuged to capitulate. Meanwhile, Frederick lY., relyi ng on 
this dirersion, which he thought would preyent Charles All. 
from assisting his brother-in-law, the Duke of Hdstein- 
Gk>ttorp, had commenced an attack upon that prince. But 
he had completely mistaken the character at the Swedish 
Eng. 
chariM Charles, who had not completed his fifteenth year at the 

™^ time of his father's death, was a few months after that CTent 
declared major by the Swedish States ; the regency appointed 

^ Hermaui, Ge^eh, Buutamh^ B. iv. 8. 96^ enoneoiialy plaoes the 
definite treaty with the Porte in July, 1700. See ZInkeisan, Chmth. 
dei ofmon Bmehest B v. S. 2U» Anm. 

> Bacmeister, Peters Tofebwsh, B. L ( 8ff. 

* The Kings of Sweden, Denmark, and Poland were all of Idn to 
one another. Charles XII. was the son of Ftederiok IV.'k annt, and 
Angnatiui II. was the son of Charles XII. 's aant. 

« Beigmann's Histariiehe Schriften, B. L S. 191 sqq. 
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bj lus father's will was sel asidst and the jouthful king took 
into his own hands the reins of goyemment.^ Count Piper, 
who had been the chief instrument in this affair, now became 
Charles's confidant and counsellor. During the first two or 
three years of Charles's reign, nothing happened to caU forth 
his latent and yet hardly ^veloped quahties; but he gave a 
foretaste of his reckless courage in desperate bear hunts, in 
which the danger of the sport formed its diief relish. His 
character was first displayed to Europe through the con- 
federacy organized agunst him hj his cousins. The news of 
the inTasion of layonia by the Saz<ms filled his counsellors 
with andety and alarm. But Charles's address to the Senate 
soon calmed their apprehensions. *' I have resolred," he said, 
*• neyer to wage an unjust war ; but, at the same time, neyer 
to dose a just one except b^ the destruction of my enemies." 
The hopes inspired by this remark were increased by the 
change obserred in Charles's mode of life. His hunting 
parties, as well as the expensiye ballets and plays, in whi<£ 
he had indulged, were exchanged for military exercises and 
reyiews, and instructiye conyersations with uie few yeteran 
officers who had suryiyed the wars of his gnmd&ther. The 
faithless conduct of his cousin, the Eing of Poland, filled him 
with surprise and indignation; and when that monar6h,after 
his ill-success at Biga, made some adyances for an accommo- 
dation with ChariM through the French ambassador, the 
Swedish Ejng refused to treat till he should haye ioflicted 
some chastisement on his perfidious kinsman. 

First of all, howeyer, he resolyed to fly to the aid of his 
brother-in-law, the I>uke of Holstein-Gk^rp, who had in- 
voked his help against the King of Denmark. The Danes 
hadentered Sehleswig in March, 1700, and, after taking Husum, 
Eiderstedt, and other places, laid siege to Tonniog, the Duke's 
prin^pal town; from which, howeyer, they were forced to 
retire on ibe approach of an army of Swedes, Hanoyerians, 
and Dutch, under the Duke of Bmnswick-Luneburg (June). 
Frederick lY., misled by the idea that the attaek on Idyonia 
by the &Kions and Poles would pcevent the Swedes from 

^ For Uie hktory of Charles's teign see Nordberff, ff%$t. de CharUa 
XIL traduUedu&kUni; Limdblad, (TewA. jr(0rb dSM X//. (tlbenetst 
▼on Jensaen, Hambmg, 1835, 2 B.) ; Voltaire, Hist, de Charles XIL 
(yaluable lor its style rather than as an authority) ; Adlerfeld, E^, 
mOUaire de Charks XIL 

rr. K 
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going to war with him, had joined his armj before Ton- 
ningy in the o(mfid«nt hope of an eaaj yicborf ; instead 
oC which he was to see hw own capital threatened with 

destruction. 

Aa^o. Charles XII. had concluded at Stockholm a defensiTe 

1^^- aUiance with the IXatch, February J2nd, 1696, whi^, in the 



following May, was acoeded to by William IIL of England.' 
Hie object <k this alliance was declared to be, not only 
mutual defence, but also the maintenance of peaoe in Europe; 
and the yiews of the Maritime Powers in fmning it were, to 
keep Sweden in that line of anti^Franch pelicy whidi she had 
adopted since the Peace of Nimeguen. Charles XTT., indeed, 
at the persuasion of Kper, also concluded a def ensiye treaty 
with E^ance in July of the same ;^ear ; ' but this was only a 
temporary deviation from the pohc^ adopted by his father. 
In January, 1700, he renewed and extended his alliance with 
the Maritime Powers by a fresh treaty,' by whidi, in case of 
attack, the reciprocal succour was fixed at 6,000 men. But 
1^ a secret article, the Emg of Sweden bound himself to 
fomish 10,000 men, in case Great Britain or the States- 
Qeneral 8lK>uld be compelled to go to war to maantain the 
Peace of Byswick ; and, hj another secret article, those two 
Powers guaranteed to the ihike of Holstein the rights secored 
to him by his treaty with Christian Y. at Altona in 1689, 
which they had hdp^ to mediate.* AgreeaUy to these 
treaties, Charles XtT. now called upon the Maritime Powers 
for aid. A combined English and Dntdh fleet, under Booke 
and Allemonde, passed the Sound in June, 1700, and in the 
following montii formed a junction with tilie Swedish. The 
Danish fleet, too weak to contend with an armament which 
numbered upwards of sixty ships of the line, was compelled 
to take refuge under the gons ox Copenhagen. 

Peace of Notwithstanding the danger whi<m threatened his capital. 

a^Tendahi, ii|.^erick lY. obstinately refused to treat till a descent of the 
Swedes in Zealand, led by the King in person, rendered his 
position altogether desperate. Covered by the fleet, Charles 
effected a landing near the village of Humlebek, August 5th. 
IVith fiery impatience, he himself was among the first to leap 
into the water, which reached up to his armpits.' The few 

^ Dmnciit» t. vii pt. ii. p. 489. } * Ihid. p. 441. 

•/Mrf.p.475. «/M:p.291. 

* The anecdote told by Voltaire, and often retafled, that Charles 
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troops which opposed the landing were soon dispNsrsed; the 
Swedish eamp was saldj estebliidied ; and so strict wm the 
disdpliiie maintained among the s<^ldiers» that the Danish 
petwants bfought in an abimdant supply of provisions, for 
which they were punctually paid. It being now obnons that 
Copenhagen oonld be saved <mly by a speedy peace, negotia* 
tions were opened at the castle of TBATXimAHi., sndon Angnst 
18th a treaty^ was oonduded on better oonditi<ms than Fre- 
derick rV. might have ezpeoted« Charles, desirotis of pro- 
secatinq; the war with Poland, consented to easy terms, and, 
forgetting his own interests, stipulated ohIt in favour of his 
farc2her-in*law. All the ancient treaties between Denmark 
and Holstein were renewed and confirmed, and the King en- 
gaged to pay the Duke 260,000 riz^doUars as an indemnity 
lor losses suffered. Thus did Charles finish his first war in 
the course of a few weeks without fighting a single battle. 
On September drd, he returned to Helsingborg; and on the 
8th, Admirals Booke and Allemonde withdrew their fleets 
from the nortiiem waters, in which they had beoi the heralds 
of peace rather than the ministers of war. 

The Peace of Travendahl took the allies by surprise. The nieTMr 
Tsar, who was ignorant ol it, declared war against Sweden, JlJ^fnw). 
September 1st, a^d, forthe first time, with all ^ usual forms 
of European diplomaqr* But this apparent advance in civil- 
ization was counterbalanced b^ the observance of the good 
old Russian custom of throwing the Swedish resident at 
Moscow into prison ; and this while the Sussian envoy was 
giving Charles the warmest assurance of his master's fnend* 
ship. The reasons which Peter alleged for hostilities could 
not but be very weak, and were chicly grounded on the t^ 
ception he had met with from the commandant at Biga. An 
armjjot 80,000 men — an immense force for that ag^— gathered 
together from all ^e Suseian provinces, and even fmn Asia, 
was directed against Ingria under the command-in-chief of 
Duke Charles Eugene of Croy. A division under Prince Tru- 
betakoi, €k>vemor of Novgorod^ appeared before l^arva Sep- 
tember 19th, and was joined by the Tsar and the Duke of 
Croy, October 1st, when the siege was commenced. Peter on 

on bebig told that the whktUnff which he heard was ooeasioBed by the 
fliglit of hullete, eacehdnied, *< lids shall heneefort^ he my nrasie,'* ap- 
pears to have no fonndatien.- Lundblad, Th. L S. 77. Anm. 
1 Dnmont^ ibid. p. 4MK 
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tluB oooasion aasamed the lank and fulfilled the duties of a 
nmple lieutenaiit; croBaing the bridge whidi had been thrown 
over the river, pUce in hand, with nia company, in ord^to 
gire the soldiers an example of subordination.^ Charles XIL, 
after his return from Zealand, had determined to lead his 
forces against the Saxons in LiTonia ; bat, as he was embark- 
ing them at Earlshamn, his plans were altered by news that 
tbe Bussians had not only declared war against bim and im- 
uisoned his ambassador, but had even invaded Ingria. The 
Swedish armament sailed October 10th, and landed the troops 
partly at Pemau, partly at BeveL Charles immediatdy re- 
solved to direct lus mardbi on Narva. The two divisicms of 
his army, when they formed a junction at Wesenberg, 
numbered onlv 13,000 men, and after making the necessary 
detachments for the defence of the countxy, he advanced 
against the enemy with but 5,000 foot, 8,800 horse, and 37 
guns.' On November 27th Charles forced the reputed im- 
pregnable defile of Fyajokki, defended by 6,000 chosen Bus- 
stsns under Scheremetov, who fled in the greatest alarm to 
the Bussian encampment before Narva, spreading the report 
that the Swedes were advancing 20,000 strong. On the 
morning of November 29th Charles had penetrated to La- 
gena, only six miles from Narva. Ilie news of the defeat of 
Scheremetov and approach of the Swedes filled the Tsar with 
consternation. At three o'clock on the morning of the 28th, 
Peter entered the tent of the Buke of Croy, almost mad with 
fright, and, after drinking several glasses of brandy, desired 
the Duke to take the entire command of the army, while be 
himself, accompanied by Princes Oolovin and Menschikoff, 
hastily left the camp, under pretence of fetching reinforce- 
ments from Pleskow/ 
N^ mn ^^ ^^ ^^ ***®"^ sovereign and principal commanders 
^^ "^' had a most demoralizing efEect on the Bussian army. When 
the Swedes debouched firam the wood of Lagena aad formed 

> Theatntm Snropegumt t, xv, p. 793. 

* Lnndblad, G€9^ KarlsdegXIL Th. L ii. 02 ff. 

» Hwrinann, flffiwsA. BmOanth, B. iv. S. 115. The Saxon General 
Hallart, in a letter to Augnstns II., describes these great bearded 
Russians as eryinff like ehOdren ; eharaeterisefi the Tttur himself as 
" no soldier, andhb genmls as having "no more heart than a frog 

p. 797 ; Gordon, Stst. of Peter the Oreat, vol L 
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in order of bftttle, they appeared to be bo few that Croy todc 
ihem only for the advaDoe ^ard ot the 20,000 men re^rted 
by ScheremetoT. He declined, therefore, to leave hu in- 
trenchments, which were asaulted by the Swedes nnder cover 
of a snowHErtorm which drove into the facee of the Bnsnane. 
In lees than a quarter of an hour the Swedes had penetrated 
into the encampment ; when the Bossians, regAidless of their 
officers, fled in disorder. In the pnrsnit hnndreds were 
drowned in the Nanra, the bridge over which had been 
broken down ; others, who tried to shelter themselves behind 
some hnts and bag^^age-waggons, were eat down like sheep. 
The young King of Sweden &tingiiiriied himself by the per- 
sonal p«rt which he took in this dreadful day. A spent ball 
lodged in his cravat ; and in leading an assault he lost his 
Bw<ffd and one of his boots in a morass. He was dragged 
ont by his followers, and continued to fight with only one 
boot. It is said that 12,000 Bussians fell in this battle, and 
on the following morning the remainder of their in&ntry sur- 
rendered ; the cavalry had saved themselves by flight. As it 
was impossible to keep so many prisoners, they were dis- 
missed, after defilii^baireheaded before Charles to the number 
of 18,000 men, and giving up their arms and colours. The 
general and hi^rher officers alone were retained in captivity, 
llie loss of the Swedes i» computed at only 2,000 men. 

The battle of Narva is an epoch in the history of Bussia. Itsimport- 
It opened the eyes of the Tsar to the defects of his army ; *^^' 
and as he was not of a temper to be discouraged by his defeat, 
he regarded it as a useful lesson and redoubled his efforts to 
brin^ his forces into a better condition. But as it afforded a 
hanme to the discontented Bojars, and even threatened to . 
produce a revolution, Peter hastened back to his capital, where 
his poUticftl courage and activity served to compoisate for 
the laek of those qualities which he had displayed in the 
field. 

Charles, who had taken up his winter-quarters in Livonia to ggg^with 
refresh and recruit his little army, was long detained there in 1701!^ 
order to obtain reinforcements from Sweeten. As it was un- 
certain whedier, when he again took the field, he would direct 
his forces against the Bussian provinces or the army of Au- 
gustus, that King and the Tsar had an interview at Birsa in 
February, 1701, to take measures for their future safety ; 
where, sjnid banquets and drinking bouts, which both loved 
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weU enongli. fheir friendship was oemeated by personal ao- 
quaintance, mntual interest, and a common danger. On March 
Srd they concluded a new treaty* by which the Tsar ei^[aged 
to pay Angostus 200,000 rix*doUars, and to send him from 
1&,000 to 20,000 Bossian troops. His motire for this hat step 
seems to have been that his men might become habituated to 
European dLsciplme. 
cba^ Charles, having receiTed hurge reinforcements from Sweden, 

^rSnd, broke up from Borpat June 27th, 1701, the anniversary of his 
1701. birthday. On July 20th, he crossed the Bwina a little below 

Biga» and defeated the Saxons under Marshal Steinau. Agree- 
ably to the Tsar's promise. Prince Bepnin was leading 20,000 
SuBsiaas to the aid of Steinau, of which, however, only 4i^000 
had been able to form a junction with that general before he 
was attecked by the Swedes. Eokenhuaen, Dunamunde, and 
other places held by the Saxons were recoveofed before the end 
of the year, and all Courland was oooiqxied by Charleses troops. 
The Swedish King might now have cohduded an honourable 
and advantageous peace. The Tsar, alarmed at the rapid pro- 
gress of the Swedish arms, endeavoured to propitiate Charles 
through the mediation of the StatesXJenenl. Augustus U. 
had still more cause for alarm, as Charles, in letters addressed 
to the Cardinal Primate, Badziejowski, and to the Polish 
Senate, had PJ||unl7 intimated his wish that Augustru should 
be deposed. The Polish King solicited the interference of the 
chief JSuropean Powers ; and William EEL, who was desirotis 
of TOaintAinJTig peace in Northern Europe, strongly persuaded 
Charles to reconcile himsdf with his adversaries, pomting out 
that he was in a position to dictate his own terms. But Charles 
refused to listen to any sudi proposals till he had gratified his 
revenge. That the perfidious conduct of Augustus was a 
reasonable ground of offence, and that the war in its origin was 
a just one, cannot be questioned ; but the vinj&stive feelings 
of Charles, and it must be added also his passion for war, 
made him overlook the true interests of Sweden, and finally 
precipitated both his country and himself into irretriofable 
ruin. 
Pmetiates The Polish Bepublic, however, had given Charles no cause 
totoL itaro- £^|« complaint ; for though the war was ostensibly waged by 
Augustus in the interest of Poland, yet it was carried on with 
Sax<m troops, and against the widi of the Pedes, who frequently 
assured Charles of their friendly dispositioii. He had cantoned 
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his army al<HDig the borders of Samogitia^ihe Irontier piomoe 
of Poland Proper ; but it was bng before he eould make up 
hifl mind to oroes them. His first expedition was into Lithu- 
ania in the winter of 1701, whither he wa« attracted b^ the 
feuds of the two powerful families of Sapieha and (temski. 
The faction of Sapieha was unfriendly to Augustus, whom it 
denounoed as the enemy of the national libOTties. But this 
rash expedition, which Charles undertook with only 1,500 hone 
and a few hundred in&ntry, without apparentiy any settled 
plan, led to no result. At Fnski Charles was surprised by the 
troops of (^inski, and with dif&culty found his way bade to 
his anny. It was after his return from this expedition that 
Augustus despatched to him his xmstress, the beautiful Aurora 
Ton Konigsmark, a Swedish countess, to sue for peace ; but 
Charles reused to receive the fair ambasaadross. A deputation 
from the Diet assembled at Warsaw met with scarcely abetter 
reception. Charles, who was now on his march towards that 
capital, sucoessiTdiy appointed to meet the enroya at Eomo 
and Orodno, but eyaded both these app(Mntments, and only at 
length gave them an audience at Dlugowice (May 4th, 1702). 
The purport of their message was, iliat the PoUsh E^epublic 
wished for peace, but that they could ncTer consent to the de- 
thronement of tiieir Sovereign; and the^ desired that the 
Swedish troops should evacuate Samogitia and Courland, 
which were Sim of the Bepublic.^ Such demands, unsuj^rted 
byan army, were little regarded by Charles. He refused to treat 
with Augustus, or to recognize him as Sing of Poland ; and 
he directed his answer to Kadsiejowsld, the Cardinal Primate, 
as if the throne had been vacant. 

Against the advice of his best generals and counsellors, cfaMiM 
espeoiaUy Stenbock, Piper, and Oxem^iem, Charles now pushed ^^ ^^' 
on for Warsaw, and on 1^^ 24ith reached the suburb of Praga 
on the right bajik of the Vistula. His approach oooasioned a 
panic in ttie capital. Most of the nobles, induding the Primate, 
retired to their estates ; King Augustus set on for Cracow, 
where he had appointed his Saxon troops to rendezvous. 
Charles entered the town and castle without opposition. His 
arpiy numbered only 9,000 men : with so small a force had he 
undertaken to hold a dtj of 60,000 inhabitants, and to direct 
the poIi<7 of fourteen million Poles ! He had expected to meet 

} Thwir. Ewrop. t. xvL 
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urann partifianB at Wanaw^fuid waa goiprised and hurt at the 
sullen silenoe with which he was reoeived. It was only after 
repeated inYitatians that the Primate, who had letired to his 
Archbishopric of Qnesen^conldbe induced to return toWarsaw. 
Charles endeaToured to draw the Primate to his views ; but 
Badziejowski declined to sanction the deposition of Augustus, 
or even to call a Diet, on the ground that he wasnot constitu- 
tionally e mpow ered to do so. 
cbariM dA- Charles Xn. did not pursue his march towards Cracow till 
^^1708. about the end of June, lids interval had enabled Augustus, 
whosecausewasfaToured b^the nobles of the Palatinates of Cra- 
cow and Sandomiers, to nuse a much larger force than that of 
his adTersary ; and he was so elated by this circumstance that 
he resolved to give battle, though his most prudent generals 
advised 1dm to wear out the Swedes by marches and counter- 
mardies. The two kings met, July 20th, near CHssow, a place 
between Warsaw and Cracow; when Charles gained a complete 
victory over 20,000 Saxons and 12,000 Poles, under Jerome 
Lubomirski, and captured the camp of Augustus, with forty- 
eight guns, many standards, the military chest, and the King^s 
silver dinnar-service. Charles's joy at this victory was, how- 
ever, damped by the death of his brother-in-law, Frederick of 
Holstein-Qottorp, who was killed by a cannon-balL In con- 
sequence of this victory, Cracow fell into the hands of Charles, 
and Augustus retired to Sandomierz. Here the nobles of Little 
Poland, exasperated bv the exactions of the Swedes, rallied 
round Augustus, and formed a confederation to support him, 
which was afterwards joined by many of the nobles of Oreat 
Poland and Lithuania. They sent an embassy to Charies to 
offer very favourable conditions of peace,^ whidi, however, he 
refused. A fall from his horse, by which he broke his thi^- 
bone, detained Charles longer at draoow than he had inten&d. 
It was not till October 12th that he began his march towards 
Sandomierz in a litter ; while Augustus, on his approach, set 
off for Thorn in Polish Prussia. 

The winterwas spent in debates and negotiations. The Car- 
dinal Primate, whose wavering poliqr, dictated by self-interest, 
seemed sometimes to incline for C/narles and sometimes for 
Augustus, summoned the Senate to meet at Warsaw; while 
the Polish Sng called a Diet at Marienburg, which gave its 

^ See Lnndblad, Th L a 216 Anm. 
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sanetion to the Conf edemtion of Sandomierz. Meanirhile 
Charles had taken up his winter-qoarters at Lublin, and to- 
wards the middle of April, 1703, he concentrated all his forces 
at Warsaw. Hence an attack was directed against a Saxon 
division nnder Steinaui^sted at Pnltosk on the Narew, whidi 
was oompletelj defeated (Maj 1st), with the loss of only twelve 
men on tiie^part of the Swedes. Charles now directed his 
march upon Thorn, where Augnstos had left 7,000 men. He 
appeared before that town May 29id, but did not succeed in 
taking it till October 15th, when it surrendered at discretion. 
The fortifications were now demolished, and the garrison sent 
to Sweden. Charles remained at Thorn till November 2lBt, 
and then put his army into winter-quarters in the neighbour- 
hood of Dantzic and Ellnng. 

In the course of this summer Augustus had summoned iHetof 
another Diet at Lublin, which formed, as it were, the comple- noS^' 
ment of that of Marienburg. This assembly showed itself 
&TOuraUe to the King. It again sanctioned the Confedera- 
tion of Sandomierz, and authorised Augustus to take means 
for prosecuting the war ; for which purpose the arm^ of the 
Crown was to be raised to 86,000 men, and that of Lithuania 
to 12,000 ; but Saxons were not to be admitted into it, nor 
was any aUiance to be formed with Russia. It was resolyed 
that tlM question of the King's deposition shouldnever be de- 
bated in the XHet The Prmiate had the boldness to appear 
in this assembly and declare that he had taken no part against 
the King. He was receiTed with a tumult of indignation ; the 
bitterest reproaches were levelled against him ; shouts arose 
of ** The Swedes' friend ! the betrayer of his country ! '' nay, 
swords were even drawn ; yet the prelate, by his impertnrbable 
coolness, succeeded in allaying all this animosity, and eren 
seemedtohaTeconyinced the assembly of his innocence!^ The 
Diet resolved to despatch a deputation to Charles with terms 
of peace ; he was to be allowed a space of six weeks to decide 
whether he would accn>t them; and if, at the expiration of 
that period, he should declare for war, Augustus was to be at 
libCT^ to seek foreign aid. The offers made by the Diet, which 
were supported by ^e Court of Vienna and the States-Gen- 
eral, were, the confirmation'of the Peace of Olrraand thecom- 
plete neutrality of Poland. But Charles refused to receive any 

* Theatr. Europ. Th. xvi pt iL p. ML 
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proposalftwhicli had not for their basis the d^KMrition of Augos- 
tas, and in September he published a circular denouncing the 
proceedings of the Diet of Lublin. Augustus, in oouae- 
quenoe* n^de a newtreatjr with the Tsar^bywhich the latter en- 
gaged to send him 12,0CiD men, and promised 200,600 roubles 
yearly.^ 

Only a few months after these proceedings, the treadherous 
Primate summoned another Diet at Warsaw (January, 1704); 
giving out that Charles, with whom he was in communication, 
and who sent two ambassadors to the assembly, would tieat 
with the Polish Bepubiic» but not with the Polish Ejing. The 
Diet, which was composed of only ten senators and the Nun* 
cios of Great Poland, formed itself into a Confederation to 
effect the deposition of Augustus. The propositions made to 
Charles, through the Countsss of Eonigsmark, which she had 
deUvered into the hands of the Swedish ministers, were made 
a ground of accxisation against Augustus. They prored that, 
in order to buy a peace, he had offered to cede some of the 
Polish provinces to Sweden* This charge excited universal 
indignation. Not a v(Hoe was raised in the King's &vour ; the 
throne was voted to be vacant, and on February 16th, 1704, 
an interr^um was publidy proclaimed. 

The Prunate had been led by Us friendship for James So- 
biesld to take this open and irretrievable step against Au- 
gustus. The memory of his &ther, King John, had rendered 
James Sobieski very generally popular am<Hig the Polish nobles ; 
and it had been agreed, with the concurrence of Charles, to 
raise him to the throne. But Augustus frustrated this design 
b^ seizing the person of his intended successor. James So- 
bieski and his brother Constantino dwelt in the castle of Ohiau, 
near Breslau ; and as they were one day riding towards that 
city they weie suddenly surrounded by a party of Saxon dra- 
goons and carried to tieipsic, where tiiey wctq k&pi in a sort 
of honourable confinement in the Pleissenburg. Alexander, 
the youngest brother of John Sobiedd, having declined the 
proffered crown, much difficulty arose as to the ohoioe of a 
king. Four candidates appeared in iJie field; Jerome Labo- 
mirski. Grand General of the Crown; Charles Stanislaas, 
Badzivill, Chancellor of Lithuania; Piemiaiek, Yoyvode of 
Siradia ; and Count Stanislaus Lesczinski, YoyroAe of Posen. 

^ Hakm, Xe^ JP^Urs de$ Oromn, B. L B. 225. 
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Ibe dftim of Lubominki mw sapportod by tile Ftimftle; bat 
ChaileB preCened Stanislaus LesosmskL The 8w6dis]| anny 
was moTed towards Warsaw; a detachment appeared on the 
plain of Yola» the plaoe of election ; and on Jmj 19th, 1704 
sgaittst the wish cl the higher nobles, and without the c(a- 
eorrence of Badsiejowski* Stamslaus was saluted King of 
Poland.' 

He was not, however, to enjo^ his new dignity in quiet AMMtm 
Augustus, who had still a oonnderabfe party in his &Your, ^i£|nw. 
had retired to Cracow, and afterwards for greater security to 
Sandomiera, whece his adherents, under the name of " Beoon- 
federates," published a manifesto against the proceedings at 
Warsaw and the election of Stanislaus (July 28th). The new 
Monarch was recognized by no Power except Swedm; and the 
Primate Sadzie jowski, who had ultimately acknowledged him, 
was depriTcd of all his dignities by a F^pal bidl. S(xm after 
the election Charles and his army proceeded to Heilsbezg to 
levy contributions, leaving StanisJaus with only a few tr^ps 
at Wanaw ; and he afterwards marched into Ked Bussia^ or 
Galiciik Augustus quickly took advantage of this political as 
well as strategicsl error. 3j a rapid and dexterous march he 
pushed on his cavabr, among whom was a large body of Cos- 
sadis, to Ptaga : he mmself, with the remaindered lus forces, 
appeared before Warsaw, August Slst, and the Swedish Oen- 
eral Horn was compelled to surrender the town and castle. 
Stanidans now fled to Charles for protection ; his estates, as 
well as those of the other confeden^, were plundered; and 
he found himself deserted by many of the nobles who had 
joined him. 

While these things were going on at Warsaw, Charles, whose AadnpiB 
diief object seems to have oeen plunder, was forming an ex- ^^''^^ 
pedition {against Lemberg, the capital of Oalida.! Having 
luled to surprise that place with a body of horse, he captured 
it by assault at the head of his dismounted troopers, he him- 
self bebg aimmg the first to mount the ramparts. Here it was 
that he was joined by Stanislaus, and he now haaAened to 
leiMKir the faults he had committed. The mardii of "the Swed- 
1^ army was again directed upon Warsaw, brfoxe which it 
appeared October 24ith, after capturing Zamose by the way. 
Augustus, after making some show of disputing the passage 

1 Th^atr. Mmrop. Th. xviL p. 254. 
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of tbe yi8t!ila» deemed it moie prudent again to evacuate his 
capital, and fled with his cayabr to Craoow. Hie Swedish in- 
taoktry now took poaseBsion of Wanaw, while Charles, with his 
horse, pursued the Saxon foot under Schulenbuig, whom he 
overtook at Punitz, in the Palatinate of Posen. But Schu^ 
knburg, by the adniirable disposition of his troops, resisted 
for some hours all the attacks of Charles, till night came to 
his assistance, during which he effected his retreat in good 
order. The Swedish troops were now put into winter>quarters 
along the frontiers of Silesia ; while Augustus repured to 
Dresden, his capital, and employed himself in putting the 
fortifications in order. 

The following year (1705), though almost destitute of 
military erents, was feitile of politiod ones. The Cardinal 
Primate, who had taken refuge at Dantsic, was at length 
persuaded to sanction the coronation of Stanislaus, but on 
condition that the King of Sweden should engage to support 
him during five years in his new dignity; that he should 
cease to levy the exorbitant war-taxes which were ruining the 
country, and that he should protect the Primate against the 
effects of the Pope's anger against him for having consented 
to the C(»x>nation/ The Primate, however, declined to put the 
Crown on the head oi Stanislaus witii his own hand, and that 
office was performed by the Bishop of Lemberg, October 8rd. 
Charles himself, accompanied by Count Pimr and the Prince 
of Wurtembeig, was present ineogmto at me ceremony. 

The Cardinal Primate survived this event only a few days. 
Stanislaus appointed the Bishop of Lemberg as his successor, 
while Augustus named the Bisnon of Cujavia. As the con- 
federates of Sandomiere had mostly declared in favour of the 
conqueror, notiiing now stood in the way of a treaty of peace 
and alliance between Sweden and the Polish Bepublic, which 
was aooordinglv signed at Warsaw, November 18th. The 

Srindpal articles were, the confirmation of the Peace of 
Aiva; a general amnesty, except for King Augustus and his 
adherents, whether Saxons or others; no peace was to be 
made with Augustus tall he should have renounced the Polish 
Crown, and given satis&ction to the Bepublic, as well as to 
tiie King of Sweden, for all their losses by the war; the con- 
traoting parties were to pursue the war against the Tsar of 

1 Lmkdblad,Th.i.8.«& 
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MnBOOT^ with united f orods till they had oompeUed him to 
gire satififactioii ; disa^iters were to enioj the me exerciae of 
their religion ; Sameha, and other nobles of Lithuania, ifere 
to be lestored to their estates and dignities.^ 

After these occurrences, the only hope of Augustus seemed PMer's 
to rest on the friendship of the Tsar Peter, with whom he had Se^oiML^ 
an mtenriew at Ghrodno towards the end of the year. Augustus 
on his WW thither was met at Tykocsyn by a laige body of 
the most dustin^shed dignitaries and nobles of ^ohmd, in- 
duding Lubomirski, the Oenend of the Crown, who came to 
assure him of their friendship. At Qrodno the meetings of 
tiie Polish senators were attended both by Peter and Augiutos ; 
and a new treaty was concluded between the Tsar and the 
Polish Sing.' The Tsar was called away by some disturb- 
ances in Astrachan ; but he left 15,000 men, under Ogilyy, 
at the disposal of Augustus. In spite, howerer, of Peter's 
friendly bdiaviour, Augustus put but little trust in him ; and 
it was precisely at this time that he caused Pbtkul to be 
apprehended, who had left his service for that of Peter, and 
wa« now Bussian envoy to the Saxon Court. Patkul, who 
was suspected of endeavouring to promote a jpeace between 
the Tsar and the Sang of Sweden, was confined in the fortress 
of Konigst dn.* 

Chailes XII. set out in mid-winter with 20,000 men to g^ 
attack Augustus at Ghrodno, before which place he arrived yoibynia. 
towards ihe end of January. In this ill-considered expedition 
the Swedish army suffered incredible hardships from cold 
and hunger, of which, however, if it be any excuse, it must 
be allowed that Charles himself bore his share. Nor did 
they meet with the slightest reward for all these hardships. 
Augustus escaped from Grodno with his cavalry; the Bussian 
infantry shut themselves up in the town, and Charles, who 
could neither besiege nor assault it, retired to Eamionka, a 
place at some little distance, where he and his army lay two 
or three months inactive, enduring the greatest privation and 
misery.^ Augustus had ordered Schulenbm^ to march vrith 



1 Damont^t. yiiL j[>t. L p. 173^ 



* Peter's Toffebuch, B. i S. 158; G<»don, Peter the Great, vol. L 
p. 178. 

* The drcnmstanoeB of Patknl'surest are fnUyielated and explained 
by Hennaim, Geeeh. Btuelands, B. iv. S. 197-223. 

« Charles's diaregard of phyadcsl obstseleB frequently amounted to 
a want ol common sense. On marching from Giodao and arriviBg at 
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the troops oaatoned in Silesia to the velisf of Orodno ; bat he 
was dfifeated at Frauenstadt (Febnuury 18th, 1706) hj the 
Swedish general Belmslidld, when the Saxon in&ntrp^ wss 
almost annihilated. After aJl« the Bossian infantiy, under 
OgilTy, escaped Charles's yigilanoe, and made good their re- 
treat in the spring from Grodno into VolhTnia, whither he 
immediately followed them. His reasons for this diiBoalt 
and dangerous mardi through almost impassaUe forests and 
morasses are said to have been to refiresh his troops in 
Yolhyniai and to annihilate the party of Augustus in that 
proTinoei The Bussians had placed themselTes out of his 
reaeh br crossing the Dniejper; and though the VoUiynians 
aoknowledged Sto.nislaus with their lips, it was evident that 
their new-bom deTotion would vanish as soon as Ohizles*s 
back was turned. The only satisfiMstion he derived from this 
laborious expedition was the maintaining his army and re* 
plenishing his military chest at the expense of the nobles who 
adhered to Augustas. 
The fhndm At length, however, after so many campaigns without a 
in Saxony, pj^^ Oharles hit upon a scheme which might have put an 
end to his struggle with the Polish 'King some years earlier. 
He resolved to march into Saxony and dictate a peaoe to 
Augustus in his own capital. Although Oharles kept his 
des^ concealed even from his own generals till tiie last 
moment, yet his movements appear to have raised a suspicion 
of it in the mind of Augustus, who, with a view to divert him 
from his enterprise, had formed a junction in Lithuania witb 
20,000 Bussians under Prince Mensohikoff. But Charles, 
* without heeding this demonstrstion, marched straight to his 

object, and, on September 1st, entered Silesia with about 
20,000 men. Hiat province belonged to the Bmpeix>r ; but 
as Joseph was then engaged in the War of the Sueoession 
with France, it was not to be fewred that he would avenge 
this breach of his neutrality, (Bspecialty as Augustus had also 
allowed himself the same licence. On September 16tii, the 
Swedes crossed the Elbe, having established themselves in 
Saxony without meeting with any serious resistance. 

the Niemen, it was found that the ioe was uissf e. Charles, howwer, 
kapatieBt of the slow process ol thiowia^ a bridge over tbe strecun, 
attempted to cross it on foot ; when, the Me breaking, he was preoli^- 
tated into the water, and was with difBcolty brought out alive ! 
LiUMlb]ad,Th.L6. 845. 
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AngQstQS was filed -with dismay at the news of these p«ac»of 
events. He addressed a humble letter to Charles, beseeching ^uSt^foe. 
him to spare an nnf orttmate prinoe and kinsman ; and he sent 
envoys to the Swedish camp at Altranstsdt, near Leipsic, to 
negotiate a peace, ** on moderate and Christian conditions,'' 
including the resignation of the Polish Crown. Charles, in 
rei^y, dictated the following terms through his minister. 
Count Piper : that Augustus should renounce the throne of 
Poland for himself and his descendants, retaining, however, 
the title of King, but not of Poland ; that he should give up 
his alliance with Russia, liberate the Princes Bobieski, bm 
deKyer up all renegades, espedatly Patkul. Augustus had 
no alternative but to comply witii these conditions, which 
form the principal articles of the Tbkatt of Altbakstadt, 
signed S^tember 24th, 1706.^ The Swedes were to be 
allowed to take up their winter-quarters in Saxony, at the 
expense of the inhabitants. The treaty was to be kept secret 
till such time as Augustus could disengage himself from the 
Bussians, and was, therefore, represented as a mere armistice. 
The most disgraceful feature of it was the surrender of Patkul, 
who had been seized in violation of the law of nations, and in 
spite of the protest of Prince Galitein, the Russian minister 
at the Court of Saxony. The unfortunate Patkul, after being 
kept a prisoner nearly a year with the Swedish army, was 
broken on the wheel at Casimir in October, 1707.* 

The necessity for keeping this treats secret from the Swedes d*> 
Russians placed Augustus in an awkward dilemma, and had kI^kl^ 
nearly occasioned the upsetting of the whole peace. Auffustus, 
as we have said, was with the army of Prmce Menschikoff ; 
who no sooner heard that Charles had enteved Saxony, leaving 
in Poland only a small force under General Marderf eld, than 
he resolved to attack this commander; and Augustus, after 
exhausting every pretext for delay, found himself compelled 
to join in the attack. As the only way to avert it, he gave 
Maxdetfeld secret notice of the peace which had been con- 
duded, and exhorted him to retire with his troops. But the 
Swedish general, regarding this advertisement as a snare, was 
only the more eager to give battle. The armies met at 
Kafisch, October MHh, when Marderfeld, being deserted by 
the Poles, and having lost a great part of his Swedes, was 

> Dmuont, t. vlii. pt 1. p. 2M. * Halem, B. L 8. 2tt, 218. 
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oompelled to rarrander himaelf prisoner with the remainder. 
AuguBtiu wrote to Charlee to excoae this imfortunate oocur- 
renoe, and, after sending the Bussians into winter-quarters in 
Yolhjnia, he himself hastened into Saxonj to pacify the anger 
of the Swedish Kins. On Deeember 27th, he had an^ter- 
yiew at Leipsic wiut Charles Xil. and his own suppubter, 
Stanislaus L, when he affected indifference for a crown that 
had caused him so much bitterness. 

The Peace of Altranstadt marks a pause in the struggle 
between Charles and Augustus, after which the policy of tiie 
Tsar becomes of great importance. 
PnwTCM After his return from Birsa, the Tsar had employed him- 

^ ™^ self in exercising his troops at NoTgorod and Reskow. To- 

wards the end of the year (1701) he again ventured to take 
the offensiye. A Busman corps, under Scheremetov, inyaded 
Livonia, and defeated the Swedish general Schlippenbach at 
Erraster, in the district of Borpat (December 80th), an exploit 
for which Scheremetov was made field-marshal. During the 
winter, Peter employed himself in constructing a fleet on 
Lake Peipus, with which, in the following summer, he gained 
some advantages over the Swedes. The Bussians were also 
successful on und; and, in July, Schlippenbadi was again de- 
feated at Hummelshof . The Bussians abused their success 
by the barbarous destruction of several Livonian towns and 
villages. Marienbuig was captured in September, an event 
which was destined ta have an important influence on the 
Tsar^s future life. Among the prisoners made on tiiis occasion 
was Catharine, a young peasant girl of Esthonia, and then a 
servant in the &mily of Gluck, tiie Provost of Marie^burg, 
who, a few years after, became the wife of the Tsar, and ulti- 
mately sovereign of Bussia with the title of Catharine I. In 
October Peter himself was present, as a captain of bombardiers, 
at the taking of Noteburg, a fortress which lay on an island 
in the Neva. Peter's desire to possess a fort on the Baltic 
was gratified the following year by the capture of Nyensdianz. 
Here, accompanied by his &vourite, Menschikoff, he put to 
sea with thirty small vessels and captured two Swedidi oarka, 
which had come to the relief of the place. Peter celebrated 
this event as the first naval victory gained by the Bussians, 
and decreed to himself and Menschikoff the order of St. 
Andrew, which he had recently revived. As Nyenschanz, 
however, did not appear to be well seated for the purposes of 
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monlli of the Ne^a. The site of thu place still belonged, ^*>^* 
aooording to treaties, to the Swedes ; jet he already destmed 
it to be the future capital and ehiei marine station of his 
empire, and named it, after himself or his patron saints St. 
Petorsbnrg. It wonld.be impossible for anything to display 
in a stronger light Peter's jnst aroreciation of the sitoation 
and prospects of his adversary, ^yensdbans was ordered to 
be Rused, and the population transferred to the new city ; for 
whose defence he caused fortifications to be erected on an 
island that lies before the mouth of the Kara. This fortress, 
then known by the name of Eronsdhlot, has since become the 
formidable Ejnonstadt. Lr the two. following years, some 
Swedish vessels in vain endeavoured to bomba^ and capture 
it. In giving his new capital a German name, it was Peter's 
intention to remind his subjects that they must adhere to that 
adoption of foreign, and especially Gknnan, manners which 
he had prescribed f<»r them. In November he celebrated 
his victories by entering Moscow in triumph ; when the in- 
habitants behdd with astonishment their miffhty Tsar follow- 
ing on foot, at the head of his company of bombardiers, the 
magnificent sledges of his genenJs Scheremetov, Sepnin, and 
Bruce. 

TheBussian campaign of 1704 was signalised by the c 
of the important towns of Dorpat an4 Karra. In the f olD 
ing year, Peter entered Lithuania with 60,000 men. H< 
he despatched Scheremetov into Courland, who was beaten 
by the Swedish general Lowenhaupt, at Qemauerthof , near 
Mitaa ; neverthelMS, the Siredes, being so inferior in numbers, 
were ultimately compelled to evacuate the province. The Tsar 
himself with 10,000 men, took Mitau. Peter's interview with 
Augustus at Grodno, towards theoid of 1705, has been already 
mentioned, as wdl as Charles's pursuit of the Bussians in the 
following spring, and the battle of Kalisdi in October. The 
other operations of the Bussians, in 1706, were not of mudli 
importance. A Swedish corps <^ 4,000 men, under General 
Moydel, penetrated, in July tibat year, to within a few miles 
of St. Petersburff ; but the Bussian conquests in that quarter 
were now too wdl established to be easily recovered. It was 
at Narva, in December, 1706, that the Tsar learnt the Peace 
of Altruistadt, and he immediately set ofE for Poland* to retain 
the beads of the Bepublio, without whose eonsent or kaoiriedge 

IV. L 
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the petce liad been ecmdiided, in the Bnaeian aDianoe. The 
Bishop of CnjaYia, the primate nominated by Angnrtiu, 
showed himself a xealons adherent of BnsskL He summoned, 
in Jannar^, 1707, an assembly of the Senate at Lembeig, 
which decuured its readiness to adopt the views of the Con* 
federation of Sandomiers ; but it was difficult to bring l^em 
to any resohition, their oidy aim seeming to be to sell them- 
selves at the highest prioe.^ At length aDiet of the Bassian* 
Polish party, assembled at Lublin at the instance oi l^ter, 
declared the throne vacant, and issaed summonses for an 
Elective Diet (July 8th). 
To parry this blow, Oharles set himself in motion in Sep- 
^SaSS^ tember, the Tsar and his forces evacuating Warsaw at his 
approach, and retiring towards Yilna. As the Swedish army, 
well refreshed by its quarters in Saxony, and recruited to the 
number of 44,000 men, was too formidable to be attacked, 
Peter resolved to harass and wear it out by long marches,* a 
policy which was crowned with entire success. In October 
the Swedes went into winter-qoarters in Polish-Prussia, but 
broke up early in 1708. Charles now marched upon Qrodno, 
and, after seising that town, proceeded to Minsk, tlM Bussians 
retiring before him and destroying all the tnidges and maga- 
zines. Charles passed the Beresina July 10th, a river destined 
to be fatal, a century later, to a still greater conqueror than 
himself. A few days after he defeated Scheremetov, who, 
with 30,000 Bussians, occupied an intrendied camp at 
Gblowstschin, and pushed on to Mohilev, on the Dnieper. 
It seems to have been the opinion of Chaxles's own army, as 
well as of the Bussians,' that it was his intenti<m to msj^di on 
Moscow; and, in fact, after some stay at Mohilev, he crossed 
the Dnieper, and advanced on the road to Smolenidco. But 
all the difficulties of his undertaking began now to stare him 
in the fBce, The villaffes and houses were abandoned, the 
eropH burnt, the roads fortified, Ihe foraging parties in con- 
stant danger from the enemy's cavalry. Charles's only idea 
of war&re was to march straight at the enemy ; and hitiierto 
this very rashness, supported by the excellent troops which he 

^ Parthenay, ffigl. de Pologne taui AugmU //. t iiL & 181 sqq. 

* Tagehueh, B L S. 194. . r- --ii 

* Peter, in his Joumai, describes the march of Charles upon 
SsMlensko only as afeint, to dmw away the Russiaas from the roads 
leading to the Ukraine. iMtf. B. i. & 218. 
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conmianded* had proved tuooesafnl.^ But he had now seen 
the term of his prosperity. The BuflBiaii Empire preeented 
a more Tast and difficult field of enteipriBe than Poland ; 
and in Peter he had to contend with a much more wary and 
skilfol adTerearj than Auguitns. 

Ohaarles now tamed to the south, and determined to mareh cbaiiMri 
to the XTkiaine, whither he had been inTited by iTan Maaeppa, 
Hetman of the OoMacks. In the minority of Peter, during 
the regency of his sister Sophia, Maseppa had been made 
Hetman by Ptince Gk>litsin (1687), and he had subsequently 
gained the confidence of the Tsar by his exploits against the 
Tnrka But Miusq^pa, though near eighty years of age, was 
devoured by an insatiable ambition. Me had formed a plan 
of maldng himself independent ; the yictorious progress of the 
Swedish king seemed to offer him a means to achieTo his 
wish ; and he opened communications with Charles tibrough 
King Stanislaus, with whom he had become acquainted when 
stationed in Southern Poland. Oharles's situation after leaTing 
Mohiler presented only a choice of difficulties ; and he was 
decided Iqrthe pressing importunities of Mazeppa to make for 
the Ukraine, as well as by the consideration that a position in 
that country, while it insured a communication with Poland, 
would also enable him to annoy the Russian Empira On 
September 20th his leading columns took the road for the 
Ukraine ; nor could the representations of his generals induce 
him to await the arrival of Lowenhaupt, who was bringing a 
reinforcement of move than 12,000 men, together with la^ 
quantities of stores and ammunition. Peter immediately per- 
ceiTed the mistake c^ the Swedish king. Marching witibi one 
of his divisions to Liesna, he totally defeated Lowenhaupt at 
that place (October 9th), destroyed half his men, and captured 
his conroy ; so tiiat when that general at length succeeded in 
joining Charles, he brought only about 6,0(K) or 7,000 men. 
Peter was not alitde elated with his rictory. '*The battle of 
Liesna,'* he says in his Journal, " is the true foundation of all 
the following successes of Bussia, and our first essay in ihe 
art of war; it was the mother of the victory of Pultava, 
gained nine months later."* His jov was increased by the 
news which he soon after received of the miscarriage of an 
attempt of the Swedish general Lubecker to penetrate, with 

1 Lmidblad, Th. ii p. tf sqq. > Tagt^ueh, B. L S. 219. 
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12,000 men, from Fmnland to the Notb, and to destroy 
St. Peteraburg and Sjronstadt/ 
He enters After a difficult march through the almost impassable 
^^J^' forests of Severia, Charles arriTsd, in Noirember, in the 
XTkiaine. At Gorki, to his exceeding surprise and disoonnge- 
ment, he was met by Maseppa, not as an ally with the 30,(K)0 
men whom he had promised, bat as a fugitive and suppliant 
with some forty or fifty attendants ! The Hetman had suc- 
ceeded in inducing only about 5,000 Cossacks to join his 
standard, and by tiieee he had been deserted on the third 
day ! ' Baturin, Mazeppa's capital, was taken by assault by 
Mensohikoff, Norember 14th. Charles took up his winter- 
quarters at the Cossack town of Qaditche ; where he lost 
several thousands of his men through the intensity of the 
cokL and continual skirmishes. In the spring of 1709 he 
somewhat recruited his numbers by an alliance with the 
Saporogue Cossacks,' whom Mazeppa persuaded to join the 
Swedes. But the army was in a miserable state. The men's 
clothes were worn out, and sufficed not to protect them from 
the weather, and many hundreds were witnout shoes. Ma- 
zepfA, as well as Piper, counselled a retreat into Poland ; 
but Charles listened m preference to his general IQienskiold 
BAtUe of and to the Saporogues, who were for besieging PuUava. The 
ratava, Swedes sat down before that place, April 4th. The siege had 
lasted more than two months with little effect, when an army 
of 60,000 Bussians, under Scheremetov, MenschikofE, and 
Bauer, the Tsar himself serving as colonel of the guards, was 
announced to be approaching to its relief. Althon^ Charles's 
army numbered only about 20,000 men, neurly hdf of whom 
were Cossacks and Wallachians, he resolved to give battle. 

* Tagebueh, B. I S. p. 223. 

* Hermann, Oesch, Eusdanda, B. iv. S. 212. Some writers, however, 
represent Maseppa as really bringing 4,000 or 6,000 men. 

' These hordes were so called mun their inhabiting the islands 
buMoih the wUerfijUh {aajparogi, Ross.) of Ihe Dnieper, some 300 
miles beyond Kiev. Tms singnUir people, a sort of male amasons, 
who lived ddefly by plunder, professed to repodiate the commerce of 
women, and were reemited by renecades from all nations. Never- 
theless, their numbers seem also to nave been kept up in the aataral 
way, thon^ their wives were domiciled in distant places, and were 
not aliovM to be seen in the Setschj, or capital of the men ; a sort of 
town or viUage of mud huts suironnded with an earthen rampart See 
Engel, Qeich. der Ko9akm, S. 43 {Attgmi. Wdtkuiorie, Halle, 1796) ; 
LnndUad, Th. ii. S. 06 f. 
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A wound in the foot, reoeiTed a few days More wliile recon- 
noitring, obliged the Swedieh King to relinqmBh the com- 
mand-in-ehief on this important day to Bhenskiold* allhough 
he himself was present on Uie field in a litter. It is said tluit 
the moTenwnts of the Swedes were not conducted with the 
usual firmness; it is certain that they were short of am* 
munition, and without camion ; and though they made several 
despearate charges with the bayonet, and displayed all their 
usual valour, they were at length compelled to yield to 
supmor numb^s. Of the Swe£sh army, 9,000 men were 
left on the field, and abovit 3,000 were made prisoners, among 
whom were Bhenskiold himself, the Prince of Wurtemberg, 
Count Piper, and several other distinguished personages. 
Charles escaped witib difficulty in a carriage. Peter distin- 
guished himself by his activity and courage on this eventful 
day. Mounted on a little Turkish horse presented to him by 
the Sultan, he flew through the ranks encouraging his men 
to do their duty. A buUet pierced his cap ; another lodged 
in his saddle. After the battle, he entertamed the captured 
generals at his table, presented Bhenskiold with his own 
sword, and caused that of the Prince of Wurtemberg to be 
restored to him. 

The YiOTonT ov Pvltava, achieved July 8th, 1709, may iti import- 
be said to form an epo<A in European historyas well as in the 
Swedish and Bussian annals. It put an end to the prepon- 
derance of Sweden in Northern Europe, occasioned the Grand 
Alliance to be renewed against her, and ultimately caused her 
to lose the conqnests of Gnstavus Adolphus and Charles X 
Suflsia, on the other hand, now began to step forward as a 
great Eurc^iean Power. The penetrating mind of Peter saw 
at a glance the importance of his victory, which he com- 
mand^ to be annually celebrated. In a letter addressed to 
Admiral Aprazin, at ^. Petersburg, only a few hours after 
the battle, he observes : ** Our enemy has oicountered the 
fate of Phaeton, and the foundation stone of our dtv on the 
Neva is at length firmly laid.^' Peter now assumed, at the 
request of his ministers, cenerals, officers, and soldiers, the 
title of Ideutenant-Geneiaf in the army, and Bear-Admiral at 
sea.^ The annihilation of the remnant of the Swedish army 

1 Taaebueh, B. L S. 271 ; Halem, Lehen Peier$ d. &r. B. i. S. 270 
(Ldps^, 1808). 
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WHS speedily aehieved. Of the 54,000 Swedes who had ooittod 
Saxony, and the reinforcement of 16,000 led by LowenJianpt, 
only 9,000 remained; the rest had periahed in the steppes of 
Russia. With this small foroe Charles was disposed again 
to try his fortune against the enemy ; but he was at length 
persuaded t^ his generals to cross the Dnieper with an escort 
of a few hundred men, and accompanied by Maeeppa, to seek 
a refuge at Bender, in Bessarabia, where he was honourably 
leceir^ by the Turkish commandant.^ Before he took his 
departure, he intrusted the command of the army to Ii5wen« 
haupt, and he had some hopes that that general would be able 
to ^ect his escape into Tartary ; but on the approach of a 
Russian division under MJensdiLkofE, Iiowenhaupt surrendered 
on capitulation (July llth). Thus was annihilated an army 
which a few months before had been deemed invincible ; and 
Sweden was unable to funiish another. 
Second The misfortunes of Charles XTT. oooasicmed the renewal of 

;^|^ the Qrand Alliance against Sweden. Frederick lY. of Den- 
PftdM mark cimcluded a treaty with Augustus, at Dresden, June 
xn., 1700. 28ih, 1709, by which he engaged to invade Sweden as som as 
the Tsar should have acceded to the alliance. Thus the false 
step which Charles had made in marching to the Ukraine was 
already plain to standers-by before the battie of Pultava. 
After that event, Lubomirski, with several other Polish 
nobles, proceeded to Dresden to invite Augustus to resume 
the Crown of Poland; and that Prince, dedaring that the 
Peace of Altranstidt had been imposed upon him by force, 
marched to Thorn with an army of 18,000 men ; the Con- 
federation of Sandomien was renewed; Stanislaus, deserted 
by most of his adherents, retired into Pomerania, and 
Augustus n. was again generally reoc^piiied. The Tsar 
Pe&r, who had proceeded to Warsaw in September, was 
congratulated by the Diet on his victory at Pultava, which, 
they said, had preserved their liberties and restored to them 
Aeir legitimate Sing ! * Early in October Peter had an inter- 
view with Augustus at Thorn, when a reconciliation took plaoe 
between them, and titieir former alliance was renewed. 

^ The Porte had made propoaals for an alliance to Charles after he 
had dethroned Angnstns, and he appears to have reckoned on the 
irapport of the Khan of Tartary on arriving in the Ukraine. Von 
Hammer, Osm. BMi. B. vii. S. 136 f . 

* Tagebwh (Baemeiater, B. L S. 278). 
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AngoBkiu TCnoaneed the pielenikniB of tlie Pdiih Bepnblio 
to JAr&BiAp and Peter promised him a oom of 1,000 maiL 
The King of Demnark waa reoeired into the allianoe* and a 
leagae oflbnaiTe and def enaire waa oonehided at Copenhagen 
between him and the Tnr, Ooiober 22nd.^ Frederick I. of 
Pmaeia entered into defanam treatiea with the aUiea» and 
pimniaed to aid them ao far as might be eompatible with the 
neatratitj which he had aaanmed. In oonaeqneoce of this 
renewal of the Oiand Alliance, Frederick lY. declared war 
against Sweden, Korember 9th, 1706, and in thB course of 
t£at month aDanish arm^of 180,000 men landed in Schonen, 
took Hehdngbcog, and laid siege to Landskrona and Malmo. 
Bat thej were defeated by Stenbook, March 10th, 1710, and 
oomi^dled to re^^mbark. 

In the ooane of the year (1710), the Emperor Josej^h, ^ 
Gieat Britain, and the Stetea-Qeneral condaded two treaties oSSSSjr^ 
(March and August ') guaranteeing the neutrality of all the 
States of the Empire, inchiding the Swedish and Damsh; to 
the latter of which treaties tl^ Sing of Prussia and several 
other German princes acceded. But Charies XTT. having 
protested from ms retirement at Bender against these treaties, 
and dedared that he should regard the parties to them as his 
enemies, the northern allies eonsidered themselves afasolred 
from their obUgatkm of neutrality towards his Oerman pos- 
sessioiis ; and in August, 1711, a comUned army of Saxcms, 
Poles, and Bussians crossed the Oder, occupied Anolam and 
Greifewald, and blockaded Stralsnnd. In the following year 
siege was laid to Stettin, while the Danesi havingcross^ the 
Elbe, took Stade and occupied the duchies of Bremen and 
Yerden. On the other side, the Swedish Gtenersl Stenbock 
entered Mecklenburg, ooeupied Bostock, November 14th, and 
on the 20th defeated theEjng of Denmark m person at Oade* 
buadL Hence he jpenetrated into Holstein and burnt Altcna 
(Jianuary 9th, 1718) ; a disgraceful act, which he attempted 
to justify on the plea of retaliation. But after several re* 
verses, he was compelled by the alUes to surrender with his 
whole army {Mbj leth).' 

Tke Swedish possessions in Qermanj being deprived of all 
defence by this event, the Swedish ministers, in the hope of 

^ Taaelnieh (Bacmeister, B. L S. 281). 

* Dumont, t viiL pt. L p. 840 and 264. 

» By the Capitolatba of OUenswSrth, Bunont, t. viU. pt i. p. 888. 
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AceeoiMiof BaVing Bome portton of ilien, {Mfopoied a aeqneilnitioa into 
^^22^ tbe liaiidB of tbe King ot IViumul The throne flf that king- 
oTPraarial dom was BOW oocQpicd hj Fredeiiok William LyxVederick L 
having died Fehnmry 25tli, 171S. Fiedaiic^ William was 
not avene to a proponl which might nltimatelj pbce manj 
important towna in hki hands witl^t the risk <Hr expenae A 
fighting for them; and the northem allies on their ode wwe 
willing to ooneiliate a sovereign whose enmitr mi^t be 
dangerous. By the Convention of Schwedt,^ Octobor 6th, 
1718, Prince Menadbikoif i^n^eed, on the ^Mrt of the northern 
allies, that Stettin» ]>emmin, Andam, Wolgast, and other 
plaoea of Swedish Pomerania should be {daoed in the hands 
of the King of Prussia, and should be oooupiedy till a peace, 
by garrisons composed partly of his soldiors and partly of 
those belonging to the Duke of Holstein-Gh>ttoqx 
i^ramM We must now return to the affairs of the Tmt, and of his 

BuMiAiig. adversary Charies XTT. After the capitnlatkm of Lowen- 
haupt and the remains of the Bwedum sormy, the Bussiaii 
general Scheremetov was despatched with 40,000 men into 
Livonia to secure that important province and the coast of 
the BaUda Peter himscdif, after his interview with Au- 
gustus n. at Th<Nm, already related, proceeded, in November, 
to Biga» and cjMned the siege of that place by firing thiee 
bombs with his own hand. Hence he hastened to tlw Neva 
to inspect the p r og r ess of his new city, for the adornment ci 
which his nobles were ordered to construct palaces of stcme. 
Amoxiff other improvements a canal was planned between 
Lake Ladoga and the Volga, by which a water communication 
was established with the CSaspian Sea. Towards the close of 
the year Peter entered Moscow with. a triumphal procession, 
in which figured the captured Swedes. In 1/10 tiM conquest 
of Livonia and Garelia was completed, 
wwbe- Meanwhile Charles XTT. had been straining every nene 

nSSStatuid to incite the Porte to hostilities against Bussia; in whidi he 
^B^> was assisted by his friend Count Poniatowski, by the Khan <rf 
Tutary, and by the French ambassadw at Constantin^le. 
Their efforts at length succeeded. On November 21st, 1710, 
the Sultan Achmet IIL declared war against the Iter, and, 
according to Turkish custom, imprisoned Tolstoi, theBussian 
ambassador, in the Seven Towers. Peter, relying on the 

' INuDont, t vin. pt L p. 407. 
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negotiatioiis wbidi he luid entered ato with tlie Hoepodan 
of MoldftTi* and Wallachift, deepatdied a Biusian diTudoiit 
under ScheiemetoTy to the Prath ; and he himielf set off in 
the aame direetiooL in the spring of 1711. Demetrins Can* 
temir, the Hoqpodar of Moldavia, a prince of Oreek origin, 
who had engaged to assist the Aar in his war with the Tons, 
on condition that Peter should aid him in rendering his 
sorereigntj hereditary, induced the Russians to cross the 
Pruth bj representing that they would be able to seise some 
considenble Turkish magasines. But Peter, when he had 
crossed the river, found that he had been completely deceiyed. 
The MoldaTians were not inclined to rise, and the want of 
forage and other necessaries soon compelled the Tsar to 
retreat. But hehad notproceeded farwhenhe was overtaken 
and hemmed in by the Turkish army, which was infinitelT 
more numerous than his own, in a spot between the Pruth 
and a moiass. In this situation, to retreat or to advance was 
equally impossible; yet the want of provisions allowed him 
not to remain stationary* 

In these drcomstances a council of the principal Russian ikmntatm 
officers determined that the only chance irfescspe was to come ^^^.^ 
to terms with the €fTand Vizier, Mohammed Bsltadschi, who 
commanded the Turkish army. None, however, was bold 
enough to communicate this decision to the Taur, except 
Catharine his wife. Catharine, who, before her capture at 
Marienburff, had been betrothed to a Swedish corporal, had 
attracted the nftice of Peter, who seoretly married her in 
17Q7, and before setting out on this expedition agunst the 
Turks, in which she accompanied him, he had publidy pro- 
claimed her his lawful wife. Catharine, although so ignorant 
that she could not even read or write, had great skill in pene- 
trating the characters of those with whom she was connected, 
and she had gained complete empire over Peter by entering 
warmly into idl his plans, and, wmle seeming to humour him 
in all his caprices, she entirely governed him. She now per- 
suaded him to send a messenger to the Yisier with offers of 
peace. She obtained from the principal officers what money 
they had to make up the customary present on such occa- 
sions,' to which she added her own jewels. Fortunately for 

^ Some aatfaors represent the samoolleeted as large enough to bribe 
the Grand Vider to betray his duty and great a peaea It seems, 
however, man probsUe thsl it lepreeented ealy the nsoal gift on sash 
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the BoMiftiMit Molianimed Bahadtehi was aaTthiBg bat a 
hero. An intiiiiation on the part of the Tsar, suppoiisd bj a 
dight demonitration in the KaBsian oamp, that» if his pro- 
posals were not accepted^ he meant to f oroe his waj through 
at the point of the faajonet, indueed the Viner to oome to 
terms. TheViaier consented to reeeiTe the Bussian pleni- 
Prai^ mi. potentiaries, and on July 21st was signed the Capitoktion of 
the Pruth.^ By this CooTention the Tsar agreed to restore 
AaoT to the Parte, to destroy Uie fortifieations of Tagann^, 
Kamenfllra, and Samara, to reeall his army from Poland, and 
to forbear from all interference in the affairs of the Gossaeks 
subject to the Khan of Tartary. No stipulation was made 
respecting the King of Sweden, except thai he should be 
permitted to return unmolested to his own dominions. 
Bac»of When the Bussian army was first suiTounded in a situation 

^[^ from which it seemed impossible to escape, Poniatowski, who 
had accompanied the Orand Visier, despatched a messoiger 
in all haste to Charles XII. at Bender, begging him to oome 
without delay and behold the consummation of his adversary's 
ruin. Charles instantly obeyed the summons, bat, to his 
unspeaikable mortification and rage, anriTcd only in time to. 
see in the distance the last retreating ranks of the Bussian 
rear-guard* Loud ai^d bitter were the reproaches which 
Charks addressed to Baltadschi for his conduct. He be- 
sought the Visier to lend him 20,000 or 30,000 men, where* 
with he promised to bring back the Tsar and his whole army 
prisoners ; but Baltadschi, with a mortifying apathy, pleaded 
the faith of treaties, and Oharles,rushing from the Yirar'stent 
with a loud and contemptuous laugh, mounted his horse, and 
rode back at full gallop to Bender. Heie he and Ponia- 
towski, in conjunction with the Khan of Tartary, en^loyed 
themselTOS in effecting the ruin of the Orand Visier. newas 
accused of haring taken bribes to grant the peace ; and though 
the news of the Capitulation had at first been veoeiTed at 
CiMistantinople with every demonstration of joy, these accusa- 
ti<«s, supported by the enemies of Baltadschi in the Sera|^, 



oesssioBS, aoeoidiiKg to Eastern custom. See anhrfnen, €hmk, dtt 
om. Seichs. B. y. S. i2i. See for these events De la Metraye, 
Voifoges, t. i. ch. 19, t. iL ch. 1 and 2 : Fabriee, AneodaUi du 8^9W 
dm RoiieSu^^ Bender; Poniatowski, iZtaoraiMt^ etc. 

^ The terms of tiustieaty, wUeh is alao esUed tiie Gapitalatlen of 
Uoeste^uesty, will be f ound in De la Mctraye^ t. iL p. n. 
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procured his banuhmo&t to Lemnos, wbeie he died the fol- 
towing year. 

The Sultan now endeftToiued to hasten the departure of the ciuaieiiii 
King of Sweden from his dominions, who was both a trouble- '^^"*^' 
some and an ezpensiTe guest. But Oharles was not disposed 
to quit exoept on the most exorbitant terms. He demuided 
a payment of 600»000 dollars and an escort of 80,000 men, 
while the Porte was inclined to grant only 6,000 men and no 
money. After a forbearance of many m<»iths, the Sultan at 
length prepared to use force. Charles's daily allowanoe was 
wiuidrawny and the Janissaries were commanded to seise his 
person dead or alive. Charles betmyed on this occasion his 
characteristic obstinacy and recklessness. Although 8ur« 
rounded by a force which left no hope of successful resist* 
■bee, he resolved, with a few hundred followers, to defend to 
the last extremity his little camp at Yamitaa,^ which he had 
fortified with a barricade composed of chairs, tablet, casks, 
bedding, and whatever came to hand; and it was not tUl after 
a desperate hand-to-hand conflict, in which he was more than 
once wounded, that he was at length secured (February, 1718). 
Charles was now carried to Admnople, and thence to Bemo- 
tica, where a residence was assigned to him, but with a very 
reduced allowance. Shortly after his departure from Bender, 
King Stanislaus arrived at that place with the view, it is said, 
of mediating a peace between Charles and Augustus by re- 
signii^ the crown of Poland. But Charles would not heSir of 
audi an arrangement He still entertained the hope that the 
Porte m^ht be induced to take up his cause as well as that 
of Stanislaus. But these expectations were frustrated by a 
treafy concluded in April, 1714, between the Porte and 
Augustus n., by which the Peace of Carlowita was con* 
firmed.* Augustus undertook that Bussian troops should no 
longer be suffered in Pohmd, while, on the other hand, the 
Padia of Bender received orders to dismiss from that plaee 
all Polish ''malcontents.*' Stanislaus, who seemed to be 
tacitly included in this designation, set off in the autumn for 

^ A vSUsge within a mile or two of Bender. This extraordinary 
fight, idueh lasted seven hcnni, is known by the nsme ^ the Kalaba- 
Mb. That Chsrles shonld have escaped with his Ills esa wofy be 
aoeoonted for by the oironmatsnee that the Jsaiasarles eadeavoiired 
to eaptare him alive. Lnndblad, Th. iL Kap. xviiL 

«Zinkdsen,B. V.&4M1 
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the King of Sweden's ducb j of Denx-Pont8» with the hope of 
finding in a private station that qniet and contentment 
which had been denied to him daring ids insecure and stormy 
reign. 
About the same time Charles XII., at length abandoning 
t^'to ^ ^op® o^ inducing the Porte to take up his cause against 
^naany, the Tsar, was persuaded by Oeneral lieven to return to his 
kingdom, or rather to his army in the north of Qermany. 
The Emperor promised him a safe passage through hxs 
dominions ; the Sultan provided him with an escort to the 
frontier ; but Charles, impatient of the slow progress of the 
Turks, set off with only two companions from the Wallachian 
town of Pitescht, and crossing the Hungarian frontier at the 
Bothenthurm Bus, proceeded through Hermannstadt, Buda, 
Vienna, Batisbon, Qftnau, Cassel, Gustrow, and Tribsees, to 
Stralsund. This extraordinary journey, which was lengthened 
by a considerable ddiour, and must have been at least 1,100 
nules in length, was performed for the most part on horse- 
back, and was accomplished in seventeen days.^ 
TfaASwedM One of the first steps of Charles, after his arrival in the 
QnZa^ North, was to demand from the King of Prussia the restitu- 
tion of the places which he held in Pomerania; and as 
Frederick William demurred to comply with this demand, 
Charles proceeded to occupy the Isle of XTsedom with 3,000 
Swedes (April, 1715). This was the signal for war. The King 
of Prussia immediately caused the troops of the Duke of Hol- 
~ stein-Gottorp, which, Along with the Prussians, formed the 
garrisons of Stettin and Wollin, to be disarmed; and he de- 
spatched 20,000 of his troops to join the Danes and Saxons in 
the siege of Stralsund. Both he and the King of Denmark 
appeared in person before that place in the summer; and 
afuiough Strabund was defended and victualled on the sea 
side by the Swedish fleet, and on the land side was protected 
by an intrenched camp of 12,000 men, animated by the pre* 
sence of their warlike King, yet the operations of the allies 

' Charles left Piteecht on November 5th, and anived at Stralsond 
on the 2lBt See a detailed aoooant of thejonmey in Lnndblad, Th. 
iL 8. 422, Amn. His companion. Captain Diiranff, was almost killed 
with tetigoe, and the King himself had got a bad sore in the leg, not 
having taken off his boots for eight di^. The royal snite, left bsnind 
at Pitesoht, did not arrive at StraLrand tUl the sommer of 1715. Cf. 
De la Motiaye, t. ii. ch. 9 ; Fabrioe, p. 337 sq. 
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were giftdiiallj ancoewful. Charles, forefeeing the fall of 
Straknnd to be inevitable, exideaToiired to avert it by offers of 
peace; and on their rejection, he embarked for Sweden. In 
the same year the Tsar appeared with a large fleet on the 
coasts of Gothland, while Prince Golitsin marched to the Qtdf 
of Bothnia and threatened the northern boundaries of Sweden. 
The allies were assisted in the siege of Wismar by George L, 
King of England and Elector of Hanoyer, who had entered 
into an aUianoe with the King of Denmark, and obtained feom 
him, for a large sum of money, the Duchies of Bremen and 
Yerden. Wismar, the last place held by the Swedes in Ger- 
many, surrendered April 19th, 1716. 

Alter this event the war languished, and a mutual jealousy v6iksf 
began to sow dissension among the allies. The TsarperceiTed ^^'^^'^ 
that it would not be advant^eous for him that Deomark 
should conquer Sweden, nor tl^t Augustus should establish 
absolute monarchy in Poland ; but rather that the two Scandi- 
navian kingdoms should remain in a state of mutual weakness, 
and that uie Poles, under the name of liberty, should be 
plunged in perpetual anarchy. These political motives were 
strei^hened by his disgust at the conduct of the allies after 
the tddng of Wismar. He had hoped to obtain that city for 
his nephew-in-law, the Duke of Mecklenburg ; but after its 
captu^ the allied army had forcibly prevented a Bussiaa 
corps from entering it and forming part of the garrison. Of 
the other allies, the King of Prussia was satisfied with having 
obtained possession of Stettin and the mouth of the Oder, and 
all the country between that river and the Peene, which had 
been relinquished to him by the allies after the capture of 
Stralsund ; while Augustus II. was precluded from taking 
any further part in the war bv the ev^ts which had taken 

Jlace in Poland. Although aU the differences between the 
^olish Bepublic and the Ottoman Porte had been arranged in 
April, 1714, by the treaty already mentioned, the Saxon troops 
hiMl been still retained in Poland, to the great jealousy of the 
Polish nobles. In the autumn of 1716 two Confederations 
were formed, one by the army of the Crown at Gorzf ce, the 
other by the troops of Little Poland at Tamogrod, to expel 
the Saxons ; and hostilities broke out, which were at length 
pacified by the mediation of the Tsar. By a perpetual peace 
proclaimed at Warsaw, November 8rd, 1716, Augustus en- 
gaged to dismiss all his troops from Poland, exedpt 1,200 
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gtuods ; nerer to declare war -without oonmilting the Diet^ nor 
to absent himBelf from Poland more than three months in the 
year.^ These conditions established him on the throne, bat 
predttded him from taking any part in the Northern war. 
Peter and From 1716 the relations between Peter and Great Britain 
^^^ became strained, and the attempt on the part of one of the 
Kmg of Sweden's ministers to detach the Tsar from his allies 
proTod no difKcolt task. Baron €tortz, a man of enterprising 
character, not content with the drcnmscribed sphere of addon 
whidi the service of the Duke of Holstein«Ck><^rp afforded to 
his abilities, resolved to enter that of Charles XII., and to re- 
trieve, if he conld, the desperate fortunes of that sovereign and 
his Idngdom. In the spring of 1716 Gortz proceeded to HoU 
land, on the ostensible mission of procuring money for Charles, 
liis principal oHect, however, was to conciliate the Tsar 
through Prince Koraldn, the Bussian minister at the Hague ; 
and though no formal allianoe was yet concluded, or even 
negotiated, between Charles and Peter, and though the Tsar 
continued to act ostensibly with his former allies, yet his con- 
duct showed that the efforts of Oortz liad not been without 
success. Charles XTT. having invaded Norway in the spring 
of 1716 and occupied Christiania, the capital, the Tsar and the 
King of Denmark agreed to make a dirersion by a descent in 
Schonen, in which &ey were to be supported by an English 
and a Dutch squadron. The Tsar assumed the command of 
the combined fleet, which numbered more than eighty vessels 
of war ; but when everything seemed ready for the enteiroise, 
Peter, to the surprise and disappointment of the Danish King, 
suddenly declared that the season was too for advanced to 
attempt such an operation (September). His behaviour was 
so equivocal that he was even suspected of a design to surprise 
Copenhagen. Instead of 20,000 Itussian troops he had intro- 
duced double that number into Zealand ; and they behaved 
with such insolence that Frederick was compelled to demand 
their withdrawal Peter put them into winter quarters in 
Mecklenburg, which they continued to occupy in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Emperor and the Elector of EDuiover. 
Peter is said to have conceived a design of settling himsdf at 
this extremity of the Baltic, and becoming an unwelcome 
member of the €terman body. 

' Koohet SeMlll, J7at abr. det Traike, t. zlii p. SNM). 
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Tba yitmn of the Tnur irere manif eetol hj his ralwequeiit iMgrof 
pofi<7. OdrtSi ikfter ^e negotiatioiis of the Hague already jSSSmr. 
mfintioiied, pvoeeeded to France, where he intriffued wilh the 
Pretender, promised to help him to the British throne, and 
endeavoored to obtain the assistance of theBegent Orleans in 
his schemes. Peter, who himself visited HollMid and France 
in 1717, likewise used his influence with the B^gent to further 
these views, but without avail, as that Prince was unwilling 
to endai^r his alliance with England. Among other things 
it was proposed that Charles XTT., who had conceived a mortal 
hatred against Oeorge, should invade England with 12,000 
men. One fruit, however, of the Tsar's journey to Buis was 
the Treaty of Amsterdam, which may be said to have intro* 
duoed Bussia into the general European system. It was the 
design of Peter to occupy the place of Sweden, which he had 
humbled, as the leading Fewer of the North, and to succeed 
her in the French alliance. Prussia also was induced to be^ 
come a party to this treaty. Frederick William I. had indeed 
already formed an aUiance with France b^ a secret treaty, 
September 4th, 1716, by which the possession of Stettin and 
Pomerania as far as the Peene had been assured to him, whilst 
he, on his side, guaranteed the Treaties of Utrecht and Baden, 
and promised to use his endeavours to prevent the Empire 
from declaring war i^;ainst France.^ The chief articles of the 
Treaty of Amsterdam, concluded between France, Bussia, and 
Prussia, August 4th, 1717, were that the Tsar and the "King 
of Prussia ^uld accept the mediation of IVance to restore 
peace between them and Sweden, and France promised not to 
renew the treaty of subsidies with Sweden which expired in 
1718. This abandonment of the Swedish alliance by France 
was the Tsar's principal object On the other hand, tlieBegent 
persuaded faim to withdraw his troops from Mecklenburg, and 
to suspend his designs upon the Empire. 

The intrigues of Oorts having come to the ears of the Eng- TMMf 



lish Oovemment, he had been apprehended at Amheim, in ohMies aad 
February, 1717, and a like fate haa befallen Oyllenborg, the Peter. 
Swedish ambassador in London. After a few months' deten- 
tion, however, they were set at liberty, and Peter, on returning 

^ Stensel, Geteh. desPreust. SUxata, B. iiL S. 288. 

* Dittnont, t. viiL pt L p. 48a In ocnseqaence of this treaty, France 
for the fiiBt tfane establiihed regular diplomatic xeUtions with Bussia, 
to whiefa she sent an ambassador and eonsiiL 
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into Holland after his Tiait to Franoeb had an inteniew with 
(}drti at Loo. The Swedish miiuBter having engaged to bring 
about in three months, at the expenae of Denmark and Great 
Britain, a peace that should be agreeable to the Tsar, Peter 
agreed to abstain from all hostilities aninst Sweden. The 
schemes of Ghorts had been aided bjthe Spanish minister Al- 
beronL Spain was now at open nurianoe with Oreat Britain 
and the other members of the Quadruple Alliance.^ She had 
seised Sardinia, and was contemplating a descent on Sicilj ; 
and, in support of this movement, Albeioni wished to paiafj 
and unite Uussia and Sweden, to direct their joint arms with 
those of Spain against Qreat Britain, and dfect the dethrone- 
ment of George Land the restoration of the Pretender.' Otohis 
return to Sweden, Gorti procured the consent of Charles Xn. to 
the negotiation of a peace with Bussia ; for which purpose a 
Congress was hdd in May, 1718, at Lofoe, one of die Aland 
Idands, under the mediation of a Spanish agent. The pre- 
liminaries of a treaty were here arranged, of which the follow- 
ing is a general outline. lngria,partof CareUa,Esthonia,and 
livonia, were to be ceded to the Tsar, he undertaking to help 
Charles to compensate himself for these losses in other ways. 
He engaged to depose Augustus IL and reinstate Stanislaus 
on the Polish throne ; to procure for the King of P^russia, in 
conjunction with Sweden, an equivalent for the restoration of 
Stettin and its territory, but at the expense of the Polish do- 
minions in West Prussia; to assist Charles in conquering 
Norway, as well as in an attack upon Germany; and especially 
he promised to march with all his troops against the Eing of 
Shigland as Elector of Hanover, and to compel him to restore 
to Sweden the Duchies of Bremen and Yerden ; or, as an alter- 
native, Peter would persuade the Duke of Mecklenburg to 
abandon his dominions to Charles, that Sovereign being com- 
pensated by some part of the Polish territories,' 
DmXkia Although these preliminaries had not beenratified in afor- 
§jg^^J^ mal treaty, Charles Xn. felt so secure of the Bussian alliance 
that, with the view of compensating himself for his sacrifices 

^ See below, chap. xliv. 

* St Philippe, ap. Coxe, History of the Kings of Spain of the Hottee 
of Bourbon^ vol. ii. p. 338. 

* Koch et SehOU, t. xiiL p. 277 eqq. ; Londblad, Th. iL S. 621 ; fisc- 
meiflter, R iiL Beylage xvL ; SchmMus, Einimtungt etc., B. iL 8. 
384 ff. 
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and lofses bj the conqneat of Konraj, he directed all his 
aTailaUe foroes towards that kingdom^ learing his capital id. 
most denuded of troops. A diTision, under Armleldi, was 
directed to inTade the northern part of Norwaj; whilst OhEffles 
himself, with the main body, entered the sooth, and in Noyem- 
her laid siege to Frederikehald. Before Ais place, in the cold 
winter nights of that northern climate, ChacrleB often slept in 
the open air on aplank or abundle oi straw, cohered only with 
his doak. In inspectix^ the progxess of the trenches he fre- 
qnentlj showed great boldness, and in an assault of one of the 
forts he led the storming column in person, and planted the 
ladder with his own hand. But he at length paid the penalty 
of his rashness. On the night of December 11th he was shot, 
while in tiie trenches, with a musket-ball thioi^h the head. 
Charles, at the time oi his death, was thirty-six years of age. 

After this eyent, the Swedish commanders immediatelj re- neroiatioii 
solyedtoevacnate Norwaj. The retreat ofArmfeldt, in January, <nSwedMi. 
1719, oyer the mountains ot the frontier, was most disastrous ; 
his whole force except about 1,500 men perished of cold, and 
he himself returned home mutilated by the frost Charles 
Frederick, the young ]>uke of Holstein-GKottorp, then eighteen 
years of age, was seryingin thediyision before Frederikshald ; 
and, being the rightful heir of the Swedish Crown, as the son 
of Charles's eldest sister, the generals in command had, after 
the death of that monarch, testified a disposition to ac^ow- 
ledge him as their soyereign. But the youthful prince wanted 
resolution to seise the occasion, and me Swedish Crown was 
soon snatched from his grasp. The reyolution which took 
place at Stockholm had been long prepared, but was quickly 
deydoped after Charles's death. The Senate kept the fatal 
occurrence secret till it had taken measures to secure the 
goyemment ; when, passing oyer the rightful heir, they named 
Ulrica Eleanora, Chiu-les's second sister, as their queen. Ulrica 
was married to Frederick, hereditary Prince of Hesse Cassel, 
who had been serying under the late King in Norway, and 
after his death had assumed the command of the army. One 
of the first steps of the Coyeniment was to arrest Baron 
Gtartz, That minister was arraigned, before an illegally con- 
stituted tribunal, for haying intended to procure the crown for 
the Duke of Holstein, and to introduce the Bussians into the 
kingdom ; for haying depreciated the currency, and other thijEigs. 
Eyen if these charges were true, GKSrtz had acted with the 

ly. M 
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oooM&tyOrlijthe order of the hteKmg; but he iras flemtenoed 
to deftth a^junst all forms of law and justice, and exeeated 
March 18th, 1719. An aasemblj of the States was snniiiumed 
in Febraary, and com^Ietel^ amred the constitution. Sweden 
was declared an electnre kingdom, and the goremment was 
Tested in a council of twenlr-f our members diTided into eight 
collages, who were inyested with a power so absolute that 
their elected queen was reduced to a mere shadow. In short, 
the ancient oligarchy was restored, and Sweden was goTcmed 
hj a few noble famines. 
F<A«igii The foreign policj of the new OoYcmment was precisel j 

H^Sbw ^ reyerse of that of Oortz. Tlie conferences with the Bus- 
ooTctB- sian ministers were indeed continued till September, 1719, 
"""^ but thej were then Inoken off, and Sweden approached the 

other powers from which Russia had separated herself. In 
Noyember a treaty was signed at Stockholm between Sweden 
and Oreat Britain, by which the Duchies of Bremen and 
Yerden were ceded to George I. in consideration c^ a payment 
of one m]lli<m rix-dollars.^ By another treaty in January, 
1720, Qeorge engaged to support Sweden against Denmark 
and Bussia, and to pay a yearly subsidy of 800,000 doUars 
durinff the war.' About the same time an armistice was con- 
duded with Poland till a definitiye treaty should be arranged 
on the basis of the Peace of Oliya. Augustus was to be 
recognised as King of Poland ; but Stanislaus was to retain 
the ro^ title during his life, and to receiye from Augustus 
a milhon rix-doUars. Both parties were to unite to dieckthe 
preponderance of the Tsar, whose troops excited great dis- 
content and suspicion by their continued presence in Poland. 
Oto February 1st a peace was concluded with Prussia under 
tiie mediation of IVance and Oreat Britain. The principal 
articles of this treaty were that Sweden ceded to Prussia, 
Stettin, the Islands of WoUin and Uaedom, and all the tract 
between the Oder and Peene, together with the towns <^ 
Damm and Golnow beyond the Oder. The King of Prussia, 
on his side, engaged not to assist the Tsar, and to pay two 
million riz-dollars to the Queen of Sweden.' 
nraig^of The terms of a peace between Sweden and Denmark wei« 
Mx^" more difficult of arrangement. Frederick IV. had conquered 
Stralsund, the Isle of Kugen, part of Pomerania, etc., and the 

' Duiiont» t. yiii pt a p. 1& * IbuL p. 18. • Ibid. p. 21. 
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CTKmple of Hanover and PniMda Memed to jostify Us pre- 
tenmoiiB to retain what be liad gained. The aUiet, howefer» 
did not deem it adrisable thiit the Swedes shonld be entiiel j 
expelled from German J ; and Denmark, as the weakest among 
them, was compelled to abandon her claims. B7 tibe Tiealy 
of Stockfaohn, Jane 18th, 1720, the King of Denmark restored 
to Sweden, Wismar, Stnbond, Bngen, and all that he held 
in Fbmerania; Sweden pajing 600,000 rix-dollars and re- 
noaneing the freedom of the Sonnd. Thas the onlj territorial 
acquisition which Denmaik made b j the war was the greater 
part of the Dnch j of Sehleswig, the possession of which was 
goaranteed to her bj England and France.^ 

Sweden and Bnssia were now the onlj Powers which re- PiMeor 
mained at war. Dmring the years 1719, 1720, and 1721, the {^^ 
Bnsfidans pained many alTantages both by sea and land, and 
committed the most frightful devastati<»is on the Swedish 
coasts.' These calamities, as well as the fear of bang de- 
prired by the Tsar of his new kingdom, induced Fredecuk L, 
to whom, with the consent of the States, the Swedish Crown 
had been transferred by his consort, Ulrica Eleanora, in the 
spring of 1720, to use every endeavour to procure a peace 
with Russia. As a means of intimidation, the Tsar had pre- 
tended to adopt the cause of the young Duke of Holstein- 
€h>itor^with whom he had an interriew at Biga in MEurch, 
1721. Thatprincewasseeking to assure himself <rf the Tsar^s 
protection by a marriage with his daughter, Anna Petrowna. 
At length, through the mediation of France, conferences were 
opened in May, 1721, and the Pbacs of Ntstab was signed, 
wptember 10th. Peter would not relax any of the conditions 
agreed upon with Gortz* The only portion of his conquests 
that he relinquished was Finnland, with the exception of a 
part of Carelia; but as, by his treaty with Augustus XL, at 
the beginning of the war, he had promised to restore Idronia 
to Poland if he conquered it, he paid the Crown of Sweden 
two million dollars in order to evade this engagement by 
alleging that he had purchased that province. The Tsar 
engaged not to interfere in the domestic affairs of Sweden.' 

> Dmnont, t. viiL pt IL p. 89 ; Allen, Getch. dei KinUgrekKi Dane- 
mark, S. 808 (Kiel, 1846). Frederick IV. obtained the whole of 
Sehleswig except the territories belonging to the Hoose of Qlticksbaig. 

> For ^eie events see Bacmeister, B. B. S. 172 ff. 
* Dmnont, t. viiL pt iL p^ 88. 
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Peter ;;tiie Thus was at IsngOi temunated the Oreat Kortiiem War. 

GvMt." ^iii^ ]iad lairted upwards of twenty jeara. In a letter to 
Dolgomki, his ambassador at Paris^ written a few days after 
the oondiisionc^ the Treaty of Njstad, Peter obsenres: "Ap- 
prenticeehipe commonlj end in seven years ; oars has lasted 
thrice as long ; but, thank God, it is at last brou^t to the 
desired termination, as you will peroeiye from the oopj of the 
treaty."^ The apprentioeship was, indeed, long and arduous, 
but the results were in proportion. Haring to contend with 
a State formidable both by sea and laaoU Peter found it 
necessary to remodd his army, and to create a navy ; and it 
was from the Swedes themselves, then the most warlike 
nation of EunqM, that he at length learnt how to beat them 
— a fact which he was always rMdy to acknowledge. After 
this poace, the Senate and Synod conferred upon hm the title 
of '' Emperor of All the Bussias ; '* and, on his return to St. 
Petersburg in October, he was saluted by his nobles and people 
as "the Father of his country, Pnnn ths Gbb^t." Karely 
have these titles been more foirly earned. Peter had risen, 
not by right of birth, but by his own abilities and persever- 
ance, to be one of tiie first sovereigns of Europe. 

^ Bergmann, Peter der Gnme, Th. v. S. 89. 
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BEYIIW 07 THB FBBIOD 1648-1789 

AT this epoch it may be adyantageons to cast a glance on iberendto 
some of the characteristics of the period exten&ig from J^^^i^ 
the Peace of WestphaHa to the first French Bevolution. 

The wars which sprang out of the Bef ormation were dosed 
tj the Thirty YeaiV War. So long a strife, if it did not 
extinguish, at least mitigated religions animosity ; ahoye all, 
Bome saw that she had no longer the power to excite and 
nourish it. The results, both of the war and the peace, must 
haye oonyinced the most sanguine Pope that no reasonaUe 
expectation could any longer be entertained of subjugatane 
the Protestants by force. Nearly all Europe had been engaged 
in the straggle, and the cause of Bome had been yanquished. 
Nay, the Papal Court had been eyen foiled in the more con- 
gemal field of negotiation and diplomacy. The influence ' 
exercised by the Papal Nuncios at the Congress of MCLnster 
had been quite insignificant. A peace entirely adyerse to the 
Pope's yiews had been concluded, against which, instead of 
those terrible anathemas which had once made Europe 
tremble, Innocent X. had contented himself with launching 
a feeble protest, which nobody, not eyen the CathoKc Princes, 
regmrdedt 

The Peace of Westphalia may, therefore, be considered as miePeace 
inaugurating a new era, whose character was essentially polit- piiaiiaf 
ical and commercial. It is true that the religious element is 
not altogether eliminated in the intercourse of nations. The 
Catholic and the Protestant Powers haye still, in some degree, 
different interests, and still more different yiews and senti- 
ments; and in the great struggle, for instance, between 
Louis XTV. and William III., the former monareh may in 
some measure be regarded as the representatiye of the Papacy, 
the latter of the Beformation. Tet in these contests pohti(»l 
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and commercial interests were alt(^;ether so predominant that 
wbat little of religion Beema miied up wi& them was only 
subservient to them, and a means rather than an end. 
inteUectiiai lliese changes were not without their efltect on the in- 
activity. teUectual condition of Europe. The same causes which pro- 
duced the Bef ormation had set all the elements of thought in 
motion, and had giyen rise to great discoYeries. The human 
mind seemed all at once to burst its shackles, and to march 
forth to new conquests. It was the age whidi showed the 
way. Columbus discoTered a new hemiflph^re, Copernicus a 
new system of the universe, Bacon a new method of all 
sciences. Boldness and originality also characterized litera- 
ture, and the age of the Bef ormation produced Shakspeare 
and Babelais. The period following the treaty of Westimalia 
employed itself in working on the materials wluch the previous 
era had provided, and in setting them in order. It vraa the 
age of criticism and analysis. Intellectual efforts, if no 
longer so daring, were more correct. Science made less 
gigantic but surer steps ; literature, if less original, no longer 
offended by glaring olemishes at the side of inimitable 
beauties. The spirit of the age was best exhibited in France. 
French modes of thinking, French literature^ French taste, 
French manners, became the standard of aQ E urope , and 
caused the period to be called the Aai of Louis JULV. Its 
influence survived the re^^ of that Monarch, and gave an 
influence to France, even after her political preponderance had 
declined. 
TiMAmof When we talk of the **A ge of Pericles," the " Age of 
^^^ ^^' Augustus," the " Age of Louis XIV.," we naturally imply that 
the persons from whom those periods took their names 
exercised a considerable influence on the spirit by which they 
were characterized. In reality, however, tiiis influence ex- 
tended no further than to give a conventiomd tone and fsdiion. 
The intellectual condition which prevailed from about the 
middle of the seventeenth century tiUtowMxls the dose of the 
eighteenth was the natural result of the period which preceded 
it ; and it might, perhaps, not be difficult to show that the 
same was the casevrith the two celebrated eras of Athens and 
Bome. It would be absurd to suj»pose that the patronage of 
the great can call works of genius mto existence. Such patron- 
age, however, especially where there is no great general public 
to whom the authors of works of art and literature may 
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addreM themtehres, ia capable of giving soch works ibeir 
form and eolour — ^in ahoit, of influendng the taste of their 
produoera ; and this ia preds^ what the Conrts of Augoatna 
and Lonia XIV. effected. The literature and art of the 
Athenian Commonwealth were aubject to aomewhat different 
ocmditiona. Oieek literature waa not ao much the literature 
of books aa the Roman, and still more the modem. The 
appeal waa chiefly oral, and made more directlj to the public, 
but a public that haa not been found elaewhere-*-a body of 
judges of the moat critical taate and diacemm^at. Hence 
Attic Ixterature and art present an muriyalled combination of 
exoellanees ; all the vigour and fire of originalitj, subdued bj 
the tcwte of a grand jury of critica. We do not mean, how- 
OTer, to asaert that the writera of the age of Auguatua and 
Louis posaesaed no original geniua, but only that it waa kept 
move in cheek. It cannot be doubted, for inatanoe, that Virgil 
and Horaee, Bacine and Molibe, poaaeaaed great original 
powera, which, in another atate of aooiety, they might prob- 
ably haTC displayed in a different, and, perhapa, more vigor- 
oua fashion, but at the aacrifice of that proprie^ and elegance 
which diatingniah their writinga. 

If Louia XIV. claimed to repreaent tiie State in hia own ^ Fmeh 
poraon, still more did he r^reaent the Court, which aet the ' 
nkahion in dieaa and mannera,aa weU aa in literature. There 
waa much, fortunately, in Louia'a character that waa really 
refined* and which lett an unmiatakable impreas on the 
nation. Hia manner towarda women waa marked by a noble 
and refined gallantry ; towarda men, by a dignified and cour- 
teoua a&bility. He is said neyer to haye paaaed a woman 
even of ilie lowest condition ifithout raising his hat. There 
was no doubt a great deal of oc^mi^ in all this ; but it was good 
acting. He had made it hia study to support the character of 
a great king with a becoming dignity and splendour, for he 
fett himself to be the centre of Europe aa well aa of France. 
Hence, aa regards merely external manner, hia Court haa, 
perhaoa, neyer been aurpaased, and it ia not surpriung that it 
ahoula haye become a model to all Europe. It combined a 
digiufied etiquette with graceful eaae. Eyery one knew and 
acqoiesoed in hia position, without being made to feel his in- 
feriority. The Ejng exacted that tiie higher classes should 
treat their inferiors with that polite consideration of which 
he himself gaye the example. Thus the different ranks of 
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aooietj were brought nearer together without being con- 
founded. The importanoe of the gmt nobility was reduced 
by multiplying the number of dukes and peers ; while civic 
ministers and magistrates were loaded with titles, and brought 
almost to a level in point of ceremonial with persons of the 
highest birth. At the same time certain honorary privileges 
were reserved for the latter which afforded some compenaa* 
tion to their self-love. They alone could dine in public vrith 
the King; they alone could wear the cordon hUu and the 
juitauearpi a hreotft; a scnrt of costume adopted by the King, 
which could be worn only by royal licaice» and embUshed a 
sort of equality among the wearers. All these regulations 
tended to produce a mutual afEability between the different 
classes, whidi spread from the Court through the nation, and 
produced a universal noliteness. Hence French societjr at- 
tained an unrivalled elegance of manner, which it retained 
down to the Revolution, lliere was nothing that could be 
compared to the Court of France and French society* Hence 
also the French language attained a grace and polish which 
render it so admirable an instrument of polite ccmversation, 
and caused its general diffusion in Europe. The Courts of 
Austria and Spain were shackled by a cold and formal eti- 
quette, destructive of all wit, taste, and fan<7» The only 
Court which i^roached the French was that of England 
under Charles IL Essentially, perhans, Charles was not more 
immoral than Louis ; but he wantea that refinement which 
deprives immorality of its grossneee. The result is manifest 
in the contemporary literature of the two nations, and especi- 
ally the drama, the best test of the maim ers of a people. 
Lovbi xrv. Id patronising literature and art, Louis XIY. only followed 
^. the example given by Richelieu, with whom it was a part of 

policy. He niew that literature glorifies a country, and gives 
it a moral strength; that it makes the prince who patronizes 
it popular at home, respected and influential abroad. The 
benefits which Louis bestowed on literary men were not ccm- 
fined to those of his own country. Many foreign lHoniH of 
distinction were attracted to France by honourable and lucra- 
tive posts ; while pensions and filattering letters were accorded 
to others. There were few countries in Europe without some 
writer who cou ld sou nd the praises and proclaim the munifi- 
OQuce of Louis XIV. 
It is impossible here to enter into any critical ezainination 
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of the grettt wriierB who adorned tke reign of Louis. Hie 
dranuM of Baeine and Moliire» the poema of Boileaa and La 
Fontaine, the sermone and oAer writiBga of Boeaoet and 
Bonrdalone, beaidee the works of numerous other authors, 
are still read, not only in France, bat also thronghout 
Europe. 

If royal patronage can give a tone to works of imagination, 
it can still more directly assist the researches of learning and 
natoial sdenoe. The King, in person, declared himsefi the 
protector of the AcadSmie Fran^mi§e, the centre and represen- 
tati'fB of ^e national Kterature, and raised it, as it were, to 
an institution of the State, by permitting it to harangue him 
on occasionB of solemnity, like the PUrliament and other 
superior courta In the state of socie^ which then existed, 
this was no small addition to the dignity of letters. Under 
the caie of Louis and Oolbert arose two other learned institu- 
tions: the AeaMmU de$ in$cription$ et MZm M^ret, and the 
AcaSUmie ie» tcisnces. The origin of the former was suffi* 
cicntly friTolous. It was at first designed to furnish inscrip* 
tions for the public monuments, legends for medals, subjects 
for artists, devices for fStes, with descriptions destined to 
daszle foreign nations with the pomp and splendour of French 
Tojsity, It was also to record the great actions achieved by the 
SLmg ; ^ in short, it was to be the humble handmaid of Louis's 
glory. But from such a be^;inning it became by degrees the 
centre of historical, philological, and arehieologioal researches. 
The Aeaiimie d$$ $eimce$ was founded in 1666, after the 
example of the Boyal Socie^ of London. In the cultivation 
of natural science, England had, indeed, taken the lead of 
France, and could already point to many eminent names. The 
French Academy of Architecture was founded in 1671, and 
the Academy of Pointing and Sculpture, originated by Masarin 
in 1648, leceiTcd a fresh development at the hands of Louii 
and his ministers. 

If we turn from the Court to the Cabinet of Louis, we find Colbert, 
him here also affecting the first part. But it was in reality 
by the ability of his ministers, Le Tellier, Colbert, lionne, 
LouTois, that he found the means of sustaining the glories of 
his reign. After the death of LouYois, who, though a detest- 
able politician, was an excellent military administrator, the 

^ Martin, t. xiiL p. 161. 
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albirs of Louis went rapidlj to decay. Jean-Baptute Colbert, 
one of the ablest miniatere that Fraaoe had OTCir seen* was 
bom in 1619» the mm of a tradn: of Bheims. After leoeiTing 
the mdiments of a oommeraal education, he beciMne suooess- 
ivelj a dlerk to a merchant, a notaiy, and an attoinej» and 
finally entered the service of the Goyemment by becoming 
derk to a treasorer of what were called the partie$ ctmtMes, 
Thus Colbert, though subsequently a warm patron of art and 
literature, had not receired a classical education, and began at 
the age of fifty to study Latin, to which he applied hunself 
while riding in his carriage. He owed his advancement to 
Le Tellier, who saw and appreciated his merit. In 1649 that 
minister caused him to be appointed a counselicMr of state, 
and from this period his rise was rapid. He obtained the 
patronage of Maaarin, for whom, however, he felt but little 
esteem. The Cardinal on his death-bed is said to have 
recommended Colbert to the King ; and, in 1661, after the 
&11 of Fouquet, he obtained the management of the finances. 
He had alraady conducted all the afbdrs of Franoe during 
eight years, before he obtained, in 1669, the office of Se<»etary 
of State, with the management of the Admiralty, commerce, 
colonies, the King's bou^Bliold, Ftoris, the government of tiie 
Isle of France and Orleans, the affairs of t^ clergy,and other 
departknents. 

Colbert had taken Bichelieu as his model, and like that 
statesman had formed the grandest plans for the beni^t of 
France by promoting her agriculture, manufactures* and 
commerce, and by developing the intellectual as well as the 
material resources of the kingdom. He increased the revenue 
by making the officers of finuioe disgoige their unjust profits, 
by reforming the system of taxation, and reducing tiie ezpoieee 
ox collection. He improred the i>olice and the administration 
of justice. He faoiutated the internal communications of 
France by repairing the highways and making new ones, and 
by causiiig the canal of Languedoc to be dug, which connects 
the Mediterranean with the Atlantic. He also formed die 
scheme of the canal of Burgundy. He caused Maraeillea and 
Dunkirk to be declared f^ p<»rts, and he enoounged the 
nobility to en^(age in commerce by providing that it should 
be no derogation to their rank. He formed the harbour of 
Bochefort, enlarged and improved that of Brest, and estab- 
lished laxge marine arsenals at Brest, Toulon, Havre, and 
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Daakuk ; while, b j the care which he bestowed upon the 
fleet, FraJioe wm nerer more formidable at iea than at this 
period. His oommeraal system, howeyer, though perhaps 
Binted to the wants and temper of France in those dajs^woud 
not meet the approbation of modem political economists. He 
adopted the protectiye ^stem, and instead of enconmging 
priTato enterprise, established monopolies by forming the East 
and West India Companies, as well as tiiose of the I^yant and 
of theKorth. Oolbert retained ofBce till his death, in 1683. 

With regard to the political consequences of the Bef orma- Pouticai 
tion, it is certain that Germany, the diief scene of that erent, ^^LtnoMof 
yiewed as a confedante State, was mnch enfeebled by it. ^*^^'' 
Had the Empire remained united in its allegiance to Bome, "^ 
or had it become, as it at one time prom»ed, uniyersally 
IVotestant, France and Sweden would not haye been able to 
plaj tiie part they did in the Thirty Tears' War, and to 
a^fFsndize themselyes at its expense. The bad poUtioal con- 
stitatbn of the Empire, whidi contained withm itself the 
seeds of perpetual discord, was rendered infinitoly more feeble 
by the introduction of Fkotestantism. Haying become per- 
manently diyided into two or three religious parties, with 
ojfpomte yiews and interests, matozials were proyided for 
constant internal dissensions, as well as for the introduction 
of foreim influence and intrigues. The same was also the 
case in J^oland. On the other hand, in those countries where 
the Beformation was entirely successful, as England and the 
Scandinayian Kingdoms, its tendency was to dieyelop and in- 
crease the national power. It is true that the different German 
Princes, and especially the more in^>ortant ones, grew indiyi- 
dually stronger by the Thirty Years' War and the Peace of 
Westphalia. Such was the case eyen with the House of 
HabstNurg, which, after the battle of Prague, in 1620, was 
enabled to render the Grown of Bohemia hereditary. The 
maintenance of a standing force of mercenaries, which exurt^d 
in most of the German States after the war, contributed to 
the same result, byenabling the Princes to usurp the rights 
of their subjects. The provisions of the Capitulatum extorted 
from the Emperor Leopold, in 1658, had the same tendency, 
by rendering the temtorial Princes less dependent on the 
gxflOKts of their people ; ^ and, as this Capitulation was wrung 

^ Meaael, NeuereOeiek.der DeuUcheii, B. ir. S. 89i. 
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from Leopold tbrongh the inflnenoe of France* it miut be re* 
garded as a direct consequence of the Thirty Tears' War. The 
enhancement of the power of the Electors of Bararia and 
Brandenbni^ hj this means, is particolarlj striking. In 
Bayaria, the States, which were seldom assembled, intrusted 
the administration of financial matters to a committee ^>- 

Sinted for a lon^ term of ^ears; with which the Elector 
and the transaction of busmess much more easy and oon- 
venient. Hie power of the Prince made still greater progress 
in Brandenburg nnder Frederick William, the "Great Eled^r." 
After the year 1658 the States of the Mark were no longer 
assembled. Their grants were replaced by an excise and a 
tax on provisions, which the Elector had introduced in 1641, 
immediately after his accession ; and, as these did away with 
the direct taxes levied monthly and yearly, th^ were popular 
with the householders, and there was no diflculty in making 
them perpetuaL The conduct of Frederick William in Prussia 
was still more arbitrary. When the soreraignty of that Duchy 
was finally confirmed to him by the Peace of Oliva, he put an 
end« though not without a hard struggle, to the authority of 
the Prussian States, by abrogatmg their right of taxation; and 
he signaKoed this act of despotic authori^ by the perpetual 
imprisonment of Bhode, Burgomaster of Konigsbei^, and by 
the execution of Colonel von Ealkstein, another assertor A 
the popular rights. 
oaMBnpiie But it was in the direct ratio of the increase of strength in 
'^^^^^^"'^ its separate States, that the strength of the Empire as aOon- 
f ederation was diminished, because the interests of its various 
territorial Princes were not only separate from, but frequently 
hostile to, ^ose of the general Confederation and of the 
Emperor. The minor States, which could not hope to make 
themselves important and respected idone, attained that end 
by combining together. Hence, the Catholic and Protestant 
Leagues, formed under French influence soon after the ftace 
of Westphalia, and under the pretext cf iwMU"^^^^*>g its pro- 
visions. These Leagues became still more hostile to the Ln- 
perial power, when, soon after the election of Leopold* they 
were united in one under the title of the Bhenish League. 
Ded^Bof It must be confessed that the personal character of the 
£!3!otI&. Emperor Leopold contributed not a little to produce this state 
of things. Leopold, who reigned during forty-seven years as 
the contemporary of Louis 2X7., was in every respect the foil 
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of the French Monarch. Hence much of the diTernty in the 
pditical derelopment of Oermanj and France. While the 
Imperial anthoritj was weakened 1^ decentnJiiatiop, Loois 
was uniting all the powers of the State in his own person. 
Under Leopoldt the Diets» the chief bond of Gterman Federa- 
tion» lost all their importance. That of 1668, summoned on tim Diet, 
account of the Turkish War» he ojpened not in person ; and he 
afterwards attended it only as a kind of Tisitor. He took no 
care to terminate its disputes on the important subject of the 
Capitulations of future Emperors» and pmnitted the Assembly 
to be interminable. Thus the authority and constitution of 
the Diet became oomidetelir changed. Henceforth neither 
Emperor nor Prince ox the Empire appeared in it in person, 
and the Imperial Assembly shrank into a mere congress of 
ambassadora and deputies without plenipotentiary authority, 
who, before they could act, were obliged to apply to their 
principals for instmctiixis. Business was reduced to a mere 
empty observance of forms and ceremonies, and a perpetual 
o(Matest of the most trivial kind arose about degrees of rank / 
and titles. Hence, from the Court and Diet, formality pene- 
trated through all the ranks of the Gennan people. Eren in 
the promotion of natural science, literature, and ai^ the in- Firoich and 
fiuence of Leonold, though a more learned Prince thatt Louis, SSm^. 
showed itself less judicious and efficient. Louis promoted 
the vemacular literature of France by e^erj means in Us power, 
and with such success that he rendered the French tongue 
the universal language of educated Europe. Oto the o&er 
handt little or no Imperial patronage shone on Oerman litera- 
ture, because almost all the men of genius were Protestants. 
Leopold, who, being bred up to the Church, had receiTed a 
sclM>lastic education, amused himself by inditing Latin epi- 
grams and epistles, and by conversing in that language witii 
tiie learned; while, with lus courtiers and family, and in the 
literary assemblies which he held in his apartments in the 
winter, the conrarsation was usually in Spanish or Italian. 
Hence Oerman literature was stUl confined in the chaios of 
sdiolastic bondage. 

France, after &e Peace of Westphalia, presents a picture the strength of 



very rererse of this. The scattered elements of political power, 
instead of being divided and dissipated, vrere concentrated in 
a narrow focus, and an intense nationality was developed. The 
progress of France, like that of (Germany, had been arrested 
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bT the OQnteqiieiioes of the Bef omiatiim, and ^7, tiie hmg wan 
ot religion under the Valois. It wm Hemy iV. who fint re- 
stored tmnqiiillitj, and prepared France to take that place in 
Europe to which her resouroes and aituation called her. But 
with the demandB for liberty of oonacience had been mixed up 
arepublican spirit, to which cTen Heniy's own example as the 
leader of a faction may haye contributed; and this was farther 
nourished hy the inununities which he granted to the Hugue- 
nots. It was often difficult to distinguish between those who 
merely deored religious freedom and those who wished to 
oTcrthrow &e moniurchy. Richelieu subdued this daiigiax>u8 
faction and founded the absolute supremacy of the FrraidL 
monarchy. Having thus secured domestic unily and strength, 
he turned his attention to the afburs of Etoope ; and by his 
able, but unscrupulous policy, well seconded by Masarin, 
France secured, at the Peace of Westphalia, the advantages 
already related, which were further extended by the Peaoe of 

the Pyrenees, in 1668^ 

State of Thus, when Louis XTV. assumed the reins of goveniment 

'^'^ he had only to follow the course marked out for him. Without 

wishing to detract from the merit of that Prince, it may be 
safely affirmed that the state of Europe ccmtributed very much 
to facilitate his political career. It was prinetpally the weak- 
ness of Qermany, resulting from the misfortunes of the Thirty 
Tears* War, and that of the Spanish branch of the House ci 
Austria, which created the strength of France, and helped her 
to become for a while the dictator of Europe. Spain, at the 
Peace of Westphalia, was still, indeed, to all wpearamee, a 
great Power. She possessed Naples, Sicily,and Mikn, Franche- 
Comt^, and Flanders, besides unmense territories in both the 
Indies. Yet this vast Empire, from the necessity it entailed 
of defending remote proTinces connected with it by nonstonJ 
tie, was a souroe rather of weakness than of strength. France, 
intrenched within her own boundaries, and with scarce a 
single foreign possession, was a much more formidable Po^mer. 
Spain was also internally weakened through bad goTemment, 
fimaticism, and bigotry. The spirit of the two ndghbouring 
countries was entirely opposite. While France was founding 
a new era of progress, Spain was falling back into the middle 
ages. In spite of the declining condition of the kingdom, the 
number and the wealth of ecclesiastics increased to such a 
degree that, in 1686, the Cortes of Madrid, in return for a 
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giaaty obtained from Philip IV. a promise that for the next 
six jean bo more religious foondaticms shoold be established; 
yet ereii this limited ^promise aj^pears not to haye been ful* 
filled.^ At the same time, while most of the prinoipal towns 
of Spain had lost the greater part of their trade, with a cor- 
responding decay in iSksar population; while whole districts 
were in some instances reduced almost to desolation, and the 
kingdom to a state of uniyersal bankruptcy, the Coart of Spain, 
mii^Uul rather of its ancient grandeur tluun of its present mis* 
fortunes, kept up a splendour and magnificence mr above its 
means, and opened in this way another source of porerty. Add 
to all these eyils the revolts of Catalonia and Portugal The 
annezation of Portugal during a period of sixty years had 
tended to reyire the dedinmg power and g^my of Spain ; and 
now she was not only depriyed of this support, but the long 
wars which she entered into for the recoyery of that kingdom 
also became a source of weakness to herself and of strength to 
her enemies. 

If the condition of G^ermany and Spain favoured the progress statoof 
of France, that of England offered no obstruction. Cromwell, ^'^^^^'^ 
who assumed the reins of power soon after the Peace of West* 
phalia, flung his sword into the Frendi scale ; and the two 
succeeding Stuarts, the pensioners of Louis, seldom ventured 
to dispute his boosts. It was not till the accession of 
William m. tiiat England again became a considerable Power 
in the European system. IVom this time was establifidied a 
new balance of power, the origin and progress of whidi sys- 
tem is woacihj of consecration. 

The first well-marked symptoms of that national jealousy iiMib|^uMe 
which ultimately produced the theory of the bahmce of power, ^ ^^^*^' 
may be traced to the ambition of the House of Austria, and 
the suspicion that it was aiming at a universal monarchy. 
During the reign of Charles V., sudi a consummation seemed 
no improbable event. Master at Oermany, Spain, the Nether^ 
landa, a great part of Italy, beodes his possessiims in liie 
Indies, that Monarch seemed to encircle the earth with his 
power, and to threaten the liberties of all Europe. It was 
natural that France, whose dominions were surrounded by 
those of the Emperor, should first take alarm ; and hence the 
struggle between Charles and Francis L recorded in the pre- 

^ Semp^rei Hiil. dw OotUb^ ch. xzxi 
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ceding volamei. Bat Fnmoe had to maintain the atniggle 
almost alone. She Bought, indeed, allies, and her treaties irith 
the Porte show how the ideas of religion were alreadj begin- 
ning to be superseded bj political ones ; she also allied with 
the Qenuan F^testants, and by these means she checked the 
pr^nderanoe in Europe of the Habsburg House. The policy 
of England, then directed by the counsels of Wolsey^, had for 
its object, the establishment of a balance of power, though 
Henry Yin. himself was, peihaps, more influenced by a feel- 
ing of pride at the power he cocQd display by interrening be- 
tween two such powerful sovereigns as Charles and Fruicis, 
than by any regard to a political balance. Nay, it may well 
be doubted whether Francis was ever actuated by any aratract 
ideas of that kind, and whether he was not rather goremed 
in his hostility to Charles sometimes by ambition and th^ lore 
of military glory, sometimes by the requirements of self-defence, 
or the cravings of unsatisfied resentment. 
Bifftiryof Neyertheless, it is certain that the rivalry between France 
^Jl^gg^^^ and Austria first gave rise to the idea of a balance of power. 
So great was the impression of alarm created by the exorbitant 

S[>wer of the House of Habsburg, that even the abdication of 
harles Y., and its severance into two branches, could not dis- 
sipate it. Half a century after that event, Henrv lY., or his 
minister Sully, as we have before related, formed the scheme 
of opposing the Theoeratie Mana/rchy, supposed to be the object 
of that House, by a ChriBHan CommanweaUh, in which all the 
nations of Europe should be united; adesignin which,however 
chimerical it may appear, we see the first formal announce- 
ment of the theory of the balance of power as a rule of Euro- 
pean policy. After the death of Henry lY., French politics 
changed for a while, and a friendly feeling was even established 
with Spain ; but on the accession of Richelieu to power, 
Henry's anti-Austrian policy, though not his eztnmgant 
scheme, was renewed, and was continued by Masarin. 
ThePeaoe We are thus brought down to the Thirty Years' War and 
ua ud?£?' Peace of Weetphalia, which first in any degree practically es- 
Bwmui tablished the European equilibrium. For although the attempt 
^ ^™' of the House of Austria, during the period of CaOiolic reaction, 
to extend its power along with that of the Soman Church, and 
thus to found a religious and political absolutism which would 
have been dangerous to all Europe, was chiefly opposed by 
France and Sweden, yet most of the European nations had 
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been more or less directly engaged in the war; and onlj three 
Powers, England, Bnssia, and Iceland, were absolutely unre- 
presented in the Congresses which assembled to arrange the 
peace. At no preceding epoch, except, perhaps, during the 
Crusades, had the nations of Europe been so uniTcrsally 
brought together. The Northern Powers now for the first 
time became of any importance in the European system. 
Sweden had played a part in the war equal to that of France, 
and had reaped corresponding advantages from the peace ; and 
an intimate alliance was contracted between these two Powers 
which lasted a considerable period, and was of great import- 
ance in the affiurs of Europe. Sweden became a leading Power 
in the North ; and she only quitted it in the next century to 
make room for Prussia, whose influence had likewise been 
founded by the eyents of the Thirty Tears' War. Thus North- 
em Europe added another member to the European system, 
and another element to the balance of power. The discussion 
and adjustment of the differences which had arisen among these 
▼arious nations in the Congresses of Munster and Osnabruck, 
and the rules then laid down for further observance, naturally 
drew them closer together, and cemented them more into one 
great commonwealth. It was now that the practice of guaran- 
teeing treaties was introduced. Before the Peace of WertphiJia 
it would be difficult to point to a treaty formed with a direct 
view to the balance of power; while after that event such 
treaties are frequent. Such were the Triple Alliance of 1668, 
the League of Augsburg in 1687, the Grand Alliance of 1701, 
and others. From the same cause also sprang that more in- 
timate, as well as more extended diplomatic intercourse which 
now arose among the nations of Europe. Permanent legations 
were generally established, and the forms and usages of diplo- 
macy were brought to perfection. The French ministerial 
despatches of this period are among the best models of their 
kind. 

The changes produced in the relative strength of nations 
through the Thirty Years' War and its consequences materially ^^^^^"^ 
altered their European relations. Before that eveat the House 
of Austria had been the dominant Power. But the policy of 
Henry lY., of Bichelieu, and Mazarin, against that House, had 
been so successfully pursued and consummated, that it was 
France hersel f whic h became in turn the object of jealousy and 
alarm. Louis XTV., before the dose of his reign, was thought 

IV. V 
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to ami at being the nxuTersal monarch ; and Europe, to iaye 
herself from hL extravagant ambition, formed new leagaee to 
r^gpdate tile political balance. It was not, however, till towards 
the close of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century that all the materials were provided for tiiis pur- 
pose. G-reat Britain finally took her proper station as one 
of the arbiters of Europe only in the reign of William EDL 
Nor was it till about the same period that the strength of 
Prussia and Bussia began to be developed, and to complete 
the balance. 
B^kbj of^ The League of Augsburg, formed in 1686 under the auspices 
****"* ** of William HE. (mtpra, p. 45), may be regarded as inaugu- 
rating a system of European policy which lasted &r into the 
present century ; of which, wiui some interruptions, the main- 
spring was the rivalry between France and England. The 
aUiance between Great Britain and Austria in 1689 was purely 
political. There was no question of trade or commerce between 
the two countries, while their sentim^its regarding dvil and 
religious government were entirely opposite. Their sole object 
was to check the exorbitant pretensions of France, and preserve 
the political balance. After the war of the Austrian Succession, 
Maria Theresa, deserted her ally, and formed a connection 
with France which lasted down to the time of the French 
Bevolution. The declining state of France, however, at that 
period rendered this alliance less important than it might 
otherwise have proved. 

After the death of Louis XIV. Prussia and Bussia began to 
assume the rank of great European Powers, though their in- 
fluence was not fully developed till the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, in the reigns of Frederick the Great and 
Catharine 11. By their means the north and east of Europe 
were brought into closer connection vrith its southern and 
western nations. By this new state of things both France 
and Sweden began in turn to feel that opposition to their 
predominance which they had themselves carried on against 
the House of Austria. 
gogMiof As the intercourse between the European States became, 
cEonai Law. ^>^f^ that Peace, more frequent and intimate, so a more perfect 
system of international law grew up, and was, indeed, required 
for its regulation. This science had hitherto been very meagre 
and imperfect, latere was no system of public law during the 
Middle Ages. When difficult cases arose, appeals wwe made, 
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sometmes to the Pope, sometimes to the Jurists, and especially 
to the celebrated Scnool of Bologna. Thus, for instance, the 
question between the Lombard cities and the Em|)eror Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, at the fitmons Biet of Boncagba, in 1158, 
was decided by the opinions of four doctors of Bologna, wlio 
appear to have been guided by the principles of the Soman 
law. It was natural, from the spirit of those ages, that the 
Pope should be made the arbiter of secular disputes, in whidi 
his authority supplied the place of a code of public law. For 
the same reason we are not surprised to find that the science 
had its origin among the monks and clergy, in those times 
almost the sole depositaries of learning, and especially among 
the casuists of Spain. The bigotry of that country and the 
proceedings of the Inquisition naturally attracted the attention 
of the learned to cases of conscience ; and it is an appeal to 
conscience which forms the basis of all international law. 
Hence Spain became unriyalled, as well in the number of her 
casuists as in their intellectual acuteness. The attention of 
these men was first directed towards the principles of inter- 
national law by the diBcoveiT of America, which opened up so 
many questions respecting the conduct to be observed towards 
the natives. We find these principles first touched upon in the 
writings of Francis de Victoria, who began to teach at Yalla- 
doUd in 1525, and in those of hispupil Dominico' Soto. Soto, Soto. 
who was confessor to Charles v., dedicated his treatise on 
"Justice and Law'' to Don Carlos. Soto was consulted by 
Charles y. when the conference was held at Yalladolid between 
Sepulveda, the advocate of the Spanish colonists, and Las 
Casas, the humane champion of the natives of the West India 
Islands, respecting the lawfulness of enslaving those unhappy 
people. The opinion of the monk, that no distinction should 
be drawn, as to natural rights, between Christian and Infidel, 
and that the law of nature is the same for all, is highly hon- 
ourable to him, and shows him far in advance of his a^. The 
Edict of Beform of 1543 was founded on Soto's decision in 
favour of the West Indians, and he denounced slavery alto- 
gether, in whatever shape.^ 

The science made some pron'ess in the hands of Francis Somcb- 
Suarez, a Jesuit of G-ranada, who flourished at the end of the ^^*^- 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century. One of 

^ See <m this sabjeet Maekintosh, Di$tertaikm on Ethicqi PMkh 
9ophy^ sect iii ; Wheaton, Hitt. of the Law ofNtOioM, p. S4. 
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the books of Iub " Tractatus de Leg^bus ac Deo Legislator " 
is devoted to the law of nature and nations. It was Suarez 
who first perceived that the principles of international law do 
not only rest on the abstract principles of jnstioe, but also on 
usages long observed in the intercourse of nations, or what has 
been called the consuetudinary law. His views on this point 
are even clearer than those of his contemponuy, the Italian 
Alberico Qentili, though the latter has been by some considered 
as the founder of the science of public law. Gtentili's &ther, 
one of the few Italians who embraced tiiie Bef ormation, was 
forced to fly his country, and sent his son to England, where 
he ultimately obtained the Chair of Law at OxfonL. Orotius 
acknowledges his obligations to (}entili's treatise " De Jure 
Belli," published in 1589, and dedicated to his patron the Earl 
of Essex. He had previously published (1588) a treatise *' De 
Lemtionibus,"^ dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney. 

AjahL Salthazar Ayala, a Spanish writer who flourished about the 

same time, was not a casuist but a jurisconsult. He was Judge 
Advocate of the Spanish army in the Netherlands, under the 
Prince of Parma, to whom he addressed, 1581, from the camp 
at Toumai, his treatise " De Jure et Officiis Bellicis.*' It is 
divided into three books ; the first of which treats of war as 
viewed by the law of nations, with examples from Boman his- 
tory and jurisprudence. The second book concerns military 
policy, and the third martial law. The ninth chapter treats of 
the rights of legation. 

OrottuB. Several other authors had written on the subject of public 

law before the time of Hugo Gbotius, who enumerates most of 
them at the beginning of his work *' De Jure Belli ac Pacis.^' 
Their treatises, however, were fragmentary, and the work of 
Grotius is the first in which the subject is systematically 
handled. Hence Gbotius has been justly considered as the 
founder of the public law of Europe, and his book must be re- 
garded as forming an epoch in the history of philosophy. We 
have already recorded Grotius's flight to Paris on account of 
the Arminian controversy, and the composition of his cele- 
brated book in that capital,' where it was published in 1525. 
Thus, it was written during the first fury of the Thirty Tears* 
War, and he announces, as his motive for composing it, the 

^ It was in thia work, as we have before said, that Gtolili defended 
Machiavelli's Princwe, as a disguised satire upon niinoes. 
» See Vol. iii p. IW. 
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licence of wars wi^ed without any adequate pretext G-rotiufl 
recognizes, as the foundation of public law, along with the law 
of nature, the right springing from custom and the tacit con- 
sent of nations. In this respect he differs from Poffendorf , 
who wrote about half a centurj later, and his followers Wolf, 
Yattel, and Burlamaqui, who found the law of nations entirely 
on the law of nature. Orotius supported his views of natural 
law by passages drawn from the writers of antiquity, and thus 
gave his work an appearance of pedantiy for whidh he has 
been sometimes unjustly reproached, as if he wished to cite 
those writers as authorities without appeal, instead of mere 
witnesses to the general sentiments of manlrind. Few authors 
have exerted a moreextensiye influence on opinion than Grotius. 
His work soon became a text-book in foreign universities, 
though its progress was slow in England. Gustavus Adolphus 
is said to have slept with a copy of it under his pillow.^ It was 
not, however, till after the Peace ci Westphalia that sufficient 
materials were collected to build up a complete system of in- 
ternational law. Leibnitz first maae a collection of treaties to 
facilitate the study. Hence arose the technical school of pub- 
licists as opposed to ihe speculative, showing the last develop- 
ment of the science. Moser first founded that practical system 
of international law which rests on custom alone ; in which 
school the works of George Frederick de Martens are the most 
celebrated.^ 

Among other characteristics of the period under considera- ibeMer- 
tion was the growth of what has been called the financial, or ^^^ 
mercantiLe system. The production of wealth, the fostering of 
trade and commerce, became principal objects with most of the 
European Governments. But these subjects were still imper- 
fectly understood. The chief aim was to obtain a fftvourable 
balance of trade, as it was called. With this view tariffs were 
framed and commercial treaties concluded. Becourse was had 
to restrictive, monopolizing, and prohibitory systems, which 
tended to produce isolation and even war. It was not before 
the latter half of the eighteenth century that philosophers be- 
gan to promulMte more rational theories, or rather to revise 
some ancient fiiaHan ones, and it was reserved for our own 
age to see them carried into practice. Commerce was now 

^ HaUam has given an elaborate analysis of the De Jure ei Belli ae 
Pacts^ in \aaHut of LUereUvre^ vol. iii 
^ On this snbjeet see Garden^ IhtiU de Diplom/otie^ t. i. p. 62 sq. 
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diieflj founded on oolonization, which had reached a high pitch 
of deyelopment, and exercised a material influence on the pro- 
sperity and power of some of the leading States of Europe, 
enricmng them both by the products of various climates and 
by the manufactures and other articles of native industry ex- 
ported in return. Yast mercantile navies were thus created* 
the nurseries of hardy seamen ; while the lai^ fleets of war 
required for the protection of the colonies supplied a new ele- 
ment of national strength. Hence the colonial system has 
played so important a ^xt in the wars and negotiations of the 
hist two or three centuries* that we shall here give such a brief 
connected outline of its progress, down to the Peace of Paris 
in 1768, as our limits will permit.^ 
Spuiih We have already taken a general view of maritime discovery 

udPortu- Qj^^ colonization down to the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
oSoBim. tury . The Spaniards and the Portuguese, as thev were the first 
ocean navigators and discoverers, so they were the only nations 
which up to that period possessed any settlements out of 
Europe. The Spanish colonies were aunost confined to the 
Western Hemisphere. They comprised, on the North American 
continent, Kew Spain or Mexico, with all the countries de- 
pendent on that viceroyalty ; viz., California on the west, the 
vast and undefined region called New Mexico on the north, 
and on the east, Yucatan, Honduras, and all the countries on 
the isthmus which separates the two American continents. 
Some of these, however, and especially the northern and western 
districts, were but scantily settled, and subdued rather than 
occupied In South America, Spain possessed Peru and its 
dependency. Chili, the kingdom of New G-ranada, the king- 
dom of Tierra Firme, stretdiing from the isthmus of Darien 
to the mouth of the Orinoco, and the southern colony of 
La Plata, or Paraguay. All these vast regions were subject 
to the Yioeroy of l^eru. Besides these continental posses- 

* On this subject see Robertson, Eist of America ; Raypal, Hist, 
des Hablissemens des Etvropiens dans les aeux Indea; the aist gin^- 
raUdss Voyages; Lafitan, Hist, des dioouveries et eonquStes des For- 
tugais dans h nowvsau monde; LUder, Gesoh, des HollandisekeH Hem- 
dels (from Lxuae's Hollands Bykdoniij Da Tertre, Hist, ginimle des 
Antilles habitSes par les Francois ; Heeren, Handb. der Oesch. des 
Enrop. Staatensystems nnd seiner Colonieeti {for a genenl view of Colo- 
nisation and its European effects; in English, Political Sjutem of 
Europe and its Colonies) ; Bancroft, Hist, of the United Spates of 
America ; Mill's Hist. ofBriHsh India, etc. 
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sions, Spain also held all ihe principal ialancU in the Caribbean 
Sea. 

The maritime enterprises of the Portuguese, the rivals of 
the Spaniards in disooYeiy and colonization, were chiefly di- 
rected towards the East. We have already indicated generally 
their settlements in Asia and Africa, as well as the foundation 
of the Empire of Brazil in South America.^ By the conquest 
of Portugal by Philip IL in 1580, all the Portuguese colonies 
feU under the dominion of the Spanish Crown ; so tibatat this 
period Spain was the sole possessor of all the European settle- 
ments in America and the East Indies. In the latter quarter 
the only Spanish possession, preriously acquired, was the 
Philippine Isles, occupied in 1564. These were governed by a 
viceroy ; but they were chiefly valued by the bigoted Court of 
Spain as the seat of Catholic missions, and most of the soil 
belonged to the monks. A regular commerce, carried on by a 
few South Sea galleons, had b^n established between Manilla 
and Aci^ulco, which diverted to the East much of the Mexican 
silver. The union of the Portuguese colonies in Asia under 
the Spanish sceptre, by exposing them to the attacks of the 
enemies of Spain, as well as by the neglect which they ex- 
perienced from the Spanish Government, was one of the chief 
causes of their ruin. Nor had they been governed by the 
Portuguese in a way calculated to promote their strength and 
provide them with the means of resistance. The firequent 
change oi viceroys, who were recalled eveir two or three years, 
prevented the establishment of a strong administration. King 
Sebastian rendered matters still worse by distributing the 
colonies under the three independent governments of Mono- 
motapa, India, aoid Malacca, and by further lessening the 
authority of the viceroys by the addition of a council. To these 
sources of decay must be addeda wretched svstem of adminis- 
tration, and the depressing influence which a bigoted and 
superstitious churdi naturally exercised upon all enterprise. 

The shutting of the port of Lisbon against the Ihitch in $^. "ff^ 
1594, and the ^ct of Philip nL prohibiting his subjects from ^^ 
all commerce with that people, were followed by the most 
disastrous eftects to the Portuguese colonies. The Dutch being 
thus deprived of their customaiy trade, and having discovered 
the weakness of the Spaniards at sea, resolved to extend their 

' See VoL IL p. 190, sq. 
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enterprises beyond Hie bonncU of Enrope, to whicli they had 
hitherto confined them, and to seek at the f onntain-head the 
Indian trade, of which they had np to this time partaken only 
at second-hand through the medimn of the Portuguese. We 
haye already given a general sketch of the prog^ress of the 
Batch in the East Indies.^ BataTia, founded in 1619, became 
the centre of their commerce and the seat of their government 
in the East. Trade, not colonisation, was their aim. They at 
first avoided the Indian continent, where the Mog^ dynasty 
was then very powerful, and sought in preference to establish 
themselves in the islands, with a view especially to the spice 
trade. Throughout the century their power continued to in- 
crease in Asia. In 1661 they wrested from the Portuguese 
Palicata on the coast of Coromandel, Calicut, Cochin and 
Gananor in Malabar, together with several places in Ceylon, 
Malacca, etc. The Port^^guese were slso expelled from Japan, 
and the Asiatic possessions of that nation were ultimately re- 
duced to Gk>a ana Diu. The extensive jurisdiction of the Dutch 
East India Company was divided into the five governments of 
Java, Amboyna, Temate, Ceylon, and Macassar, besides sereral 
directories and oommanderies ; the whole under the central 
government of Batavia. Their colony at the Cape of Oood 
Hope, founded in 1653, constituted a sixth government, and 
formed a sort of defensive outwork to their East Indian 
possessions. 

The Dutch long en joved their pre-eminence in the East The 
enterprises of the English and french, their only rivals in this 
quarter of the globe, were at first but slow and feeble. The 
attempts of the English East India Company, founded as we 
have said in the year 1600, to open a trade with the Spice 
Islands, excited the jealousy of the Dutch, and the most bloody 
engagements ensued between the two nations in the Indian 
Ocean and its islands. To put an end to these horrible scenesa 
treaty was concluded in 1619, between James I. and the States- 
General, by which the English were to be admitted to a share 
of the spice ixade ; but the Dutch, by their cruelties at Am- 
boyna, to which we have already rrferred,* succeeded in ex- 
cluding them from the Moluccas. In other respects, also, the 
English East India Company made little progress during the 
first half of the seventeenth century, and seemed on the point 

» See Vol iiL p. 129. « Vol iii p. «72. 
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of dunolutioii. It had not attempted to make settlements and 
bnild forts, and had contented itself with establishing a few 
factoriee at Bantam, and along the coasts of MalaW and 
CoromandeL It had, however, aoqniied Madras, bj permission 
of the Sing of Ooloondo (1640). The Protector Cromwell some- 
what remed the Company, by granting it new priyileges 
(1658). Madras was now erected into a presidency. Charles II. 
also enlarged the Company's political priyil^^s, and increased 
its territcvial dominion by assigning to it Bombay (1668), 
which he had acquired as part of ihe portion of hu consort 
Catharine of Portugal. Bombay rapidly increased in import* 
ance, and in 1685 the €k>Temment was transferred thither 
from Sorat. The English power in the East now began to 
mAe more rapid strides. Before the end of the century, fac- 
tories and forts had been established at Bencoolen in Sumatra 
and at Hooghly ; and the district of Calcutta was purchased, 
and Port William founded in 1699. During this period the 
French East India Company, established by Colbert, had 

flamted a factorr at Surat, in Malabar (1675), and founded 
^ondicherry on the coast of Coromandel (1679). Meanwhile, 
however, the Dutch continued to retain their monopoly of the 
spice trade, the French and English commerce chiefly consist* 
ing in manufactured articles and raw stuffs. 

The Dutch had not confined their enterprises to the East inie d^ 
Indies. They had also founded in North America, in the ^ 

present State of New York, the colony of Noya Belgia, or 
New Netherlands. Hudson had explored the yast regions to 
the north, and the shores of the great bay which takes its 
name from him ; and as Hudson was an Englishman, though 
he sailed in the Dutch seryice, this drcumstance subsequenUy 
gaye rise to conflicting claims between the two nations. The 
Dutch had also established a West India Company, chiefly 
with the design of conquering Brazil ; and in 1680 they suc- 
ceeded in making themselyes masters of the coast of Pemam- 
buoo. John Maurice, Count of Nassau, who was sent thither 
in 1686, subdued all Pemambuco, as well as some neighbouring 
proyinces ; and by the truce between the States-G^eral and 
Portugal, in June, 1641, after the latter country had thrown 
off tiie Spanish yoke, it was stipulated that the Dutch were 
to retain these conquests. In spite, howeyer, of the peace 
between the mother countries, the war was renewed in Brazil 
in 1645 ; the Count of Nassau had been recalled, the Portu- 
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ffuese possessions were heroically defended by Don Juan de 
Yieira; and in January, 1654, the Dutch were totally ex- 
polled from South America. This was the chief, and, indeed, 
only important reyerse which the Dutch, who were now at 
the height of their commercial prosperity, experienced up to 
this period. Besides their settlements m the East Indies, 
they had extended their trade in the Baltic, and were become 
the chief carriers of Europe. They had also established them- 
selTes at St. Eustatia, Curafao, and one or two other small 
West India Islands. The first check to this prosperity was 
experienced from the rivalry of England, and espemlly from 
the celebrated Navigation Act, to which we have before ad- 
verted. 
The English, indeed, under the sway of the pacific James, 
^^ ^ instead of opposing the Dutdi in the East, had chiefly directed 
Anwrica. their attention to the Western Hemisphere, where their 
establishments made a surprising proj^ess duriz^^ the first 
part of the seventeenth cenUuy . In this period they oceapied 
the Bermudas, Barbadoes, St. Eitt's, Nevis, the Bahamas. 
Montserrat, Antigua, and Surinam. In 1655, Jamaica feU 
into their power as it were by an accident. But more im- 
|>ortant than all these settlements was the vast jprogress made 
m the colonization of the North American Contment, to which 
a great impulse had been given by the voyage of Bartholomew 
Gbsnold, in the last year of the rei^ of Queen Elizabeth. 
By steering due west, instead of takmg the usual southern 
route, G-osnold made the land at the promontory which he 
named Cape Cod, thus shortening the voyage by a third. 
The reports which he brought home of the inviting aspect of 
the country created a great sensation in England ; and, as 
they were confirmed by other navigators who had been des- 
patched purposely to ascertain their correctness, plans of 
colonization began to be formed. Bichard Hakluyt, a Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, the publisher of the well-known 
Collection of Yovages, was a distinguished prompter of this 
enterprise. In 1606 King James I. divided the whole western 
coast of America, lying l^tween the 34th and 45th degrees of 
north latitude, into two nearly equal portions ; which retained 
the name of Yirginia, bestowed on this part of the American 
continent in honour of Queen Elizabeth, in whose reign, as 
ahready mentioned, Baleigh had made an unsuccessful attempt 
to colonize it. The two divisions made by James were re- 
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gpectiTel J called the First, or South, and the Second, or North 
Colony of Virginia ; but ike latter portion obtained, in 1614, 
the name of New England. The settlement of Southern Vir- 
ginia was assigned to a London Company ; that of the Northern 
portion to an association formed in the West of England, and 
called the Plymouth Company. James Town, in Virginia, 
founded by Captain Newport, in 1607, was the first Si^lish 
settlement in the New World. It was, however. Captain 
Smith who, by his courage and perseverance in defending 
the infant colony from the attacks of the native savages, and 
in cheering the settlers when dejected by famine and disease, 
may be regarded as its true founder. After an existence of 
only two or three years, the colony was on the point of being 
abuidoned, when the arrival of Lord Delaware with supplies, 
and the wise measures which he adopted as Governor, saved 
it from dissolution. Soon afterwaras tobacco began to be 
cultivated, negro slaves were introduced, the colony gradually 
increased in numbers, and extended its settlements to the 
banks of the Bappahannock and the Potomac. Yet, in 1624, 
when the London Company was dissolved, scarce 2,000 persons 
survived out of 9,000 who had settled in Virginia. Charles I. 
granted the Colony a more liberal Constitution in 1639, after 
which it went on rapidly improving. At the beginning of the 
Civil War it contained 20,000 mhabitants, and by 1688 their 
numbers exceeded 60,000. 

If the colonization of Virginia was a work of labour and Promiof 
difficulty, that of New England at first proceeded still more ^i^Se^ 
slowly. For many years the Plymouth Company effected 
little or nothing. The first permanent settlement was made 
in 1620 at New Plymouth, in the present State of Massa- 
chusetts, not, however, under the auspices of the Company, 
but by some members of the sect of tne Brownists, who had 
proceeded thither of their own accord. A charter was granted 
in 1627 to a company of adventurers, mostly Puritans, for 
planting Massachusetts Bay, and by these Salem was founded. 
Emigrants now began to pour in, and in a few years arose 
the towns of Boston, Charles Town, Dorchester, and others. 
That spirit of fanaticism and intolerance which had led the 
Puritans to cross the Atlantic, aocom^panied them in their 
new abodes, and, by the disputes which it excited among 
themselves, was incidentally the means of eztendinff cokmiaa- 
tion. Thus many of the inhabitants of Salem followed, in 
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1684, their banished pastor, Williams, and founded Proyid- 
ence and Rhode Island ; while the secession of one of two 
riTsI ministers at Massachusetts Bay led to the settlement of 
Connecticut (1696). New Hampshire and Maine were next 
established, but did not obtain a regular Constitution till 
after the accession of William m. Towards the period of the 
Civil Wars the tide of emigration to the New England colonies 
set in so stronglj that masters of ships were prohibited from 
carrying passengers without an express permission. It is 
computed that bj 1640 upwards of 21,000 persons had settled 
in those districts. In 1643 the four settlements of Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and Newhayen formed a 
Confederation, under the name of the United Colonies of New 
Englimd. Maryland was settled in 1682, mostly by Soman 
Ca&oUcs of good family, who proceeded thither under the 
conduct of Lord Baltimore. 

In tiie latter half of the seventeenth century the English 
began to spread themselves beyond the boundaries of New 
England and Virginia. In 1663 Charles IL bestowed the 
land between the 31st and 86th degrees of north latitude on 
eight lords, who founded Caroliim, afterwards divided (in 
1729) inte North and South Carolina. The colonization of 
this district had been previously attempted both by French 
and English settlers, but without success. Locke aieir up a 
plan of government for Carolina, based on religious toleration, 
though ite political principles were not so liberal. Hie rulers 
of the colony became tyrannical ; and Granville, who, as the 
oldest proprietor, had become sole Governor in 1705, en- 
deavoured to make the non-conforming settlers return to the 
Church of England. All the Governors, except Carteret, who 
retained his eighth share, were stripped of their prerogatives 
in 1728, when the government of the province was vested in 
the Crown. The State of Pennsylvania was settled bv Penn, 
the Quaker, in 1682, the land being assigned to him by 
Charles n. for a debt. Thus all the religious secte of England 
had their representatives in the New World. Georgia, the 
last province founded by the mother country, had ite origin 
in 1/32. It consisted of territory separated from South 
Carolina. It was first settled, under the superintendence of 
General Oglethorpe, by prisoners for debt, Ub^nftted by a 
bequest, and aidc^ by subscriptions and a Parliamentary 
grant In 1785 it was increased by the arrival of some 
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Soattish Highlanders, and of German ProteitanUi from Salz- 
burg and other parts: but it was ill*man^[ed, and never 
attioned the prosperity of the other settlements. The ereo- 
tion of this colony occasioned disputes with the Spanisurds, 
who claimed it as part of Florida. The proTinces of New 
York» New Jersey* and Delaware — which last was subse* 
quenilj incorporated with Pennsylvania — arose out of the 
conquest of the Dutch settlement of Nova Belgia, in 1664, 
confirmed to England by the Treaty of Breda in 1667. 

The French also began to turn their attention to coloniza- Fronch 
tion early in the seventeenth century, but their attempts were SmniS.^ 
not in general so happy as those of other nations. Henry TV., 
indeed, laid claim to all the territory of America situated 
between the 40th and 52nd degrees of north latitude, under 
the title of New France, embracing Newfoundland, Acadia, 
Canada, etc., besides a great part of the subsequent English 
Colonies. The French first settled in Acadia, in 1604, and 
the more important colony of Canada was founded in 1608. 
Its progress, however, was very slow. In 1626 it had only 
three wretched settlements, surrounded with palisades, the 
largest of which counted only fifty inhabitants. One of these 
was Quebec, the future capital The continual attacks to 
which Canada was exposed, both from the English ipd 
Iroquois, prevented it from attaining any importance till 
about the middle of the century. Montreal was founded in 
1641, and in 1658 Quebec became the seat of a bishop. The 
colony felt the impidse given by Colbert to French enterprise. 
Troops were sent thither, the Iroquois were gradually sub- 
dued, and in 1687 Canada numbered 11,000 inhabitants. It 
was also under the auspices of Colbert that Louisiana was 
explored and claimed by the French Crown. Cavelier de la 
Salle, a native of Bouen, and celebrated navigator, having 
discovered the Mississip^ descended that river to its mouth 
in 1682, and claimed for JEVance the tracts which it waters, as 
weU as the rich countries on each side, lying on the Gulf of 
Mexico. These vast regions obtained the name of Louisiana, 
in honour of the French King. 

The French aJso made some acquisitions in the West Indian TheBac<»- 
Archipehgo. They settled at St. Kitt's in 1625 (though in "^ 
conjxmction with the English) and at Martinique and Qtiada- 
loupe, ten years later, ^ese islands, first occupied by private 
enterprise, were purchased by Colbert for the French Govem- 
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uent in 1664, together with seyend others, as St. Lucie, 
Orenada, Marie (Manie, St Croix, Tortosa, etc., some of 
which had belonged to the Maltese. A subseqnentlj mnch 
more important settlement than these was the fVench portion 
of St. Domingo, originally formed bj the Buccaneers ; a band 
of desperate pirates and adyentorers, English^ as well as 
French, who, abont the year 1680, had established themselyes 
at Tortnga, a small roclqr island on the north coast of Hlspa- 
niola, for the purpose of preying upon the Spanish trade. 
Hence they began gradnaUy to make settlements in the 
western part of Hispaniola, or St. Domingo. After 1664 
these freeoooters were recognized and supported by the French 
Ooremment; the right of possession was not contested by 
Spain, and after the accession of a Bourbon Prince to the 
throne of that country, half St. Domingo remained in the 
hands of France. -* 

TheDnkM The Dukes of Courland must also be nuiked among the 
uoSoB^ American colonizers. Duke James 11., who possessed a con- 
isTM. siderable fleet, which he employed in discoTeries and com- 

merce, besides erecting sevend forts in Africa, encouraged his 
subjects to settle in the Island of Tobago. The flourishing 
conoition to which they brought it roused the avidity of the 
Dutch. Two Dutchmen, the brothers Lambsten, by offering 
to hold Tobago as a fief under Louis XIV., obtained the 
encouragement of that King. The Duke of Courland claimed 
the protection of Charles 11., to whose father he had been 
serviceable; and, by a treaty of November 28th, 1664, he 
abandoned to England the fort of St. Andrew, in Guinea, 
reserving only some commercial rights to his subjects, and 
agreed to hold Tobago as a fief under the English Crown.' 
'Ae Dutch, however, would not surrender the island, which 
thev called New Walcheren. It was taken in 1678 by Marshal 
d'lfstr^es, who, after reducing it to the condition of a desert, 
abandoned it. After this it was long regarded as neutral 
sooUi The colonies of the various European nations remained 

^ down to the peace of TTtrecht, in 1718, much in the same 

^ One of the most oelehrated of these adventuen was Henry Moi^gan, 
a Welflhman. After several years of periloos and romantio enterpnae, 
Morgan retired to Jamaica with an enormous fortune, and was ImLzhted 
by Giarles II. See EiH, of the Bueeaneen, pt. ii. and liL CI Sryan 
Edwards, Hist, ofSt Domingo, 

* See Connor, UiH. of Poland, vol. iL letter x. 
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relatire condition tliat we liare described, thougli they in- 
creased, of course, in wealth and importance. The chief 
feature of the Spanish colonies was the progress made bj the 
Jesuit missions in Paraguaj. The Portuguese, more fortu- 
nate in Brazil than the ^st Indies, enlarged their possessions 
by 'founding San Sacramento on the Plata (1681); subse- 
quently, however, the source of bitter disputes with Spain. 
They were also enriched by the discorery oi gold mines near 
Villa Eica in 1696. The Ihitch had added to their possessions 
in America Surinam, Essequibo, and Rnrbioe. 

The Treaty of Utrecht gare a great impidse to the English inmiieaf 
colonies and trade. The A$ienio, or right of supplying the *""""*' 
Spanish colonies with slaves, and the priyilege of visiting the 
fair of Vera Cruz, proved very profi^ble, tiiough rather by 
the opportunities wiiich they afforded for contraband trade 
than by the direct advantages which they offered. Almost 
all the trade of Spanish South America now fell into the 
hands of the English. The South Qea, Company, founded in 
1711, began to flourish apace. The questions, however, which 
arose out of this traffic respecting the right of search occa- 
sioned a war with Spain, as we shall have to relate in another 
chapter. Spain had beheld with bitter, but helpless jealousy, 
the colonial progress of England. By the donation of Pope 
Alexander VI., even as mod^ed by the Treaty of Tordesillas, 
she conceived herself entitled to all the continent of North 
America, as well as the West India Islands. It was not till 
1670, in the reign of the Spanish King Charles II., during 
which England and Spain were on a more friendly footing 
than at any other period, that the English possessions in 
America had been recognized.^ After the accession of his 
grandson to the Spanish throne, Louis XIY. conceived the 
hope of checking the maritime and colonial power of England, 
wmch, from an early period of his reign, had been the object 
of his alarm and envy. The results of the war of the Spanish 
Succession were, however, as we have seen, favourable to 
English commerce and colonization. Besides the advantages 
alr^y mentioned, conceded by Spain in the Peace of TTtrecht, 
England obtained from France Hudson's Bay, Newfoundland 
(though with the reservation of the right of fishery), Acadia, 

^ By tke Treaty of Madrid, July 18tb, ap. Ranks, Pr. Gach. B. ii. 
S. 178. 
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now called Note Sootia, and the nndiTided ^omnemon of 
8t. Kitt's. Thus the sole po o g ooai ong which remained to 
Fiance in North America were Louisiana, Canada^ and the 
island of Cape Breton. The places ceded to Oreat Britain 
were, however, at that time litde better than deserts. The 
alliance between France and England, after the death of 
Louis XIY., was favourable to the progress of the French 
colonies. Their West Lidia ishuids flourished, on the whole, 
better than the English, &om the greater commercial freedom 
which thej enjoyed, as well as from the custom of the French 
planters of residing on their properties. In North America 
the attempt of the French to conuect Canada with Louisiana, 
by means of a line of forts, occasioned a bloody war, as we 
shaU have to relate in another chapter. 
The French In the East Indies no material alteration took place either 
gj^"^ in the French or English settlements till after the fall of the 
Mogul Empire. The French had taken possession, in 1690, 
of the Isle of France, and in 1720 of the Isle of Bourbon, 
both which places had been abandoned by the Dutch. After 
the death of Aurengzebe in 1707, the Mogyd Empire began 
to decline, and the incursion of Nadir Shah in 1739 gare it a 
de^ith-blow. The subordioate princes and governors, the 
Soubahs and Nabobs, now made tiiemselves independent, and 
consequently became more exposed to the intrigues and attacks 
of Europeans. The most important of these princes were the 
Soubah of Deccan (the Nizam), on whom were dependent the 
Nabob of Arcot, or the Camatic, the Nabobs of Bengal and 
Oude, and the Bajah of Benares. 
Hie rivaiiy It seemed at this period as if the French, under the conduct 
Suhlukd^' of Labourdonnais andDupleix, would have appropriated India; 
^oDch in i)at the bad understanding between those commanders pre- 
*" vented the success which thev might otherwise have achieved. 
Labourdonnais captured Macuras in 1746, which, however, was 
restored to the English by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
conquests of Dupleix and Bussi were stiU more extensive and 
important. They obtained the drears or circles of Condavir, 
Mustapha-Nagar, Ellora, Badja-Mundri, and Tehicacolxi, with 
Masulipatam as capital, together with laige districts near Cari- 
cal and Pondicherry, etc. ; in a word, the French, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, held at least a third of 
India. But the recall of Dupleix, who was succeeded Vj ^® 
unfortunate Lally, and the appearance of Lawrence and Clive, 
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Becared the prepondenuice of the Engluih domination. ICasoIi- 
patam -was taken bj the English in 1760, Pondicherry in 1 761, 
when its fortifications were razed ; and thongh Pondicherrj 
was restored bj the peace of 1768, it nerer recovered its former 
strength and importance. In like manner, the success of the 
English in the war which broke out in America in 1754, and 
espedallj the takix^ of Quebec hj 0«netal Wolfe in 1759» 
compelled the French to abandon lul their possessions on the 
American continent, except Louisiana, at the same peace. 

No great alteration was experienced during this period br spaJiLn»i- 
the colonies of other European nations. Though the English !!!?3:^' 
had taken Porto Bello and Havannah, they were restor^ to 8w«dML 
Spain at the Peace of Paris. Brazil, after the Peace of Utrecht, 
had increased in prosperity and wealth. The Dutch experienced 
no sensiMe diminution of their East India commerce before 
the Peace of Versailles in 1788. The colonial transactions of 
other nations are unimportant. The Danes, who had occupied 
the West India island of St. Thomas since 1671, purchased 
St. Qroix from the French in 1788. In the East Indies they 
had obtained possession of. Tranquebar. The Swedes also 
established an East India Company in 1781, but merely for 
trading purposes. 

With regard to the inward and domestic life of the European ooiueqaaD- 
States after the close of the great struggle for religious free* |^^^ 
dom, it does not appear that tihe Bef ormation was immediately tum on 
Carourable to ciyu liberty, except in the case of the Dutch SSSik^ 
BepubKc. The principles of the Bef ormation had been intro- 
duced into Holland against the will of the Sovereign, and 
while the Dutch people had become unirersally Protestant, 
their ruler was one ot the most bigoted Papists in Europe. 
Hence persecution on the part of the Goremment, resistance 
on that of the subject, brou^t the question of dril obedience, 
as well as of religious submission, to an immediate issue. 
Idbertjr of conscience could not be enjoyed unless supported 
by political freedom ; and, after a glorious struggle of ^hiy 
years, both were confirmed to the ID^tch by the Peace of W est- 
l^ialia. But in other ooimtries where the principles of the 
jSef ormation had been generally adopted, they had been intro- 
duced at least with the conniyance, if not with the direct sup- 
port of the GoTernment. Such was the case in England and 
^in the Northern States of Europe. The immediate effect ci 
this was to strengAen the power of the Monarch, by throwing 

IT. o 
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into his hands a vast amount of ecdesiastical property and 
patronage. He no longer shared with a foreign pot^tate the 
allegiance of his subjects, and diverted into his own exchequer 
tributes which had formerly flowed to Borne. Hence it was 
that the Tudors became absolute monarchs. It was also in a 
great measure &om this cause that the Electorate of Branden- 
bui^ was developed into the powerful Eangdom of Prussia. 
In those countries also where the Beformation, though par- 
tially introduced, did not succeed in establishing itself, its 
effects, like the quelling of an ineffectual rebellion* were at 
first &vourable to the power of the Sovereign. We have 
already adverted to this effect, in the case of some of the 
Cterman sovereignties; and it has been shown how the re- 
ligious wars of France enabled the King to reduce the power 
of the great nobles, and to concentrate tihe government of the 
kingdom in his own hands ; a work consummated by the policy 
of Kichelieu. Hence, generally speaking, and with regard 
more especially to the European Continent, never was mon- 
archical power displ^ed in greater fulness than in the period 
extending from the Feace of Westphalia to the first French 
Bevolution. Most of the wars of that era were waged for 
dynastic interests and kingly glory. 

It was impossible, however, that the impetus given to the 
ihiunan mind by the bursting of its religious bon<£9 should be 
altogether arrested. It could not be that the spirit of inquiry, 
when once awakened, and directed to all the branches of human 
knowledge, should not also embrace the dearest interests of 
man — tiie question of his well-beinff in society, of his right to 
civil liberty. This question* as we have said, was first practi- 
caJly solved in Holland. Tet it was not a solution calculated 
to establish a theoretical precedent The revolt of the I>utch 
can hardly be called a domestic revolution. It was an insur- 
rection against a foreign Sovereign ; nor was it in its essence 
an appeal to the people, as the only legitimate souioe of 
power. To establish a Commonwealth, so far from being the 




which they could maintain their ancient rights. The true 
solution was first given in England. The theories vaspecting 
kingly power put forward by the first Stuart kings of TBn gl^T^^ , 
as well as their adoption of religious principles at varianoe 
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with those lidd bj tiieir Pontan subjects* oost Oharles L his 
Groym and his life, and ultimatelj, through a long chain of 
oonseqnenoesy resnlted in establishmg constitutional monarch j. 
It was these precedents, and the debates and discussions widi 
which thej were attended, the free utterances of the only truly 
national assembly in Europe, and the writings of men like 
Milton, Sidney, Locke, and others, whidi estaUished not <mly 
for England, but all Europe, the true model of liberty com- 
bined with law and order. Thus the most striking instances 
and most influential examples of ci^il liberty in m^^em times 
were mainly the offspring of the Bef ormation. 

It remains to Tiew some religiouB phases of the period under BeUciaiu 
consideration. In conformity with its general spirit, fanaticism "^^^ 
itself seemed to assume a milder form than in the exciting 
period of the Reformation. Instead of the Anabi^tists and 
their atrocious absurdities, wefiud thePietists andtheMoravian 
Brethren. Eren the Soman Oatholic Church had its sects of 
a somewhat analogous kind. 

The FidisU were founded by Philip Jacob Spener.^ Bom The Piet- 
at Bappoltsweiler in Upper Alsace, in 1685, Spenar became a ^^' 
preacher at Strassbm^, aiid subsequently principal minister at 
Fraio^kfurt. Instead of the dogmatical subtleties which had 
bcMi the chief themes of theLntheran preachers, he endeaTouied 
to introduce a more practical system of Christianity; and with 
this yiew he began, in 1670, to hold prirate prayer meetingB, 
which he caUed Oottegia FieiaH^ — ^whence the name of his fol* 
lowers. In tibese meetings, texts from the Bible were discussed 
in a couTersational manner. His system, which is explained 
in his work entitled Pta Deiideria, was intended to put the 
fi irSahiwg hand to Luther's Beformation, which he considered 
as only half completed. Such a system naturally led to separ- 
atism, or dissent, which, however, he himself disclaimed. His 
sect may be regarded as a sort of Qerman Methodists, or, as 
we might say. Low Church party. In 1686 John George DX, 
Elector of Saxcmy, invited Spencer to Dresden. The old Luth« 
eran orthodoxy, by laying too much stress upon the saving 
power of fidth, had caused many of its followers to negleot 
altogether the practice as well as the doctrine of good works. 

» Carlyle, in ISb Hitt of Friedrieh IL, voL ii. p. 18, erroneously 
aMSPibes the fcmndation of the PietiiU to AngiiBt Herman Franks, 
ingteadofSpener. Franke, a much youiger man, was one of Spener's 
followers. 
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If they attended church punctoallj^ oomniamcated regularlj, 
and discharged all the other outward obBerranees of religion, 
therconflideared that they had done enough for their justification, 
and were not over strict about the moralitj' of their conduct. 
The Elector himself mi^ be included in this categoiy, and 
some remonstrances of opener^s, which were considcied too 
free» caused his dismissal from Dresden in 1691. Spener now 
went to Berlin, and in 1705 he died at Halle. 
TiM One of Spener's most celebrated followers was CountNicholas 

gj^g^ Louis Ton Zinzmdorf, bom at Dresden in 1700. The inclina- 
tion which Zinzendoif displayed in early youth towards the sect 
of the Pietists, induced lus friends to send him to Paris, witii 
the view of diverting his mind from such thoughts. But bis 
stay in that capital (1719-21) was precisely the period when 
the Jansenist controversy was at its height ; the discussion of 
which subject, as well as his intercourse with Oardinal NoaiUes, 
only served to increase his religious enthusiasm. After his 
return to Dresden Zinzendorf began to hold OoUegia Piekxiis 
in imitation of Spener's. At these meetings he became ac- 
quainted with Christian David, a journeyman caipenter of 
Fulneck in Silesia. It was in the neighbourhood of Fulneck 
that the Bohemian Brethren, the last remnants of the Hussites, 
had contrived to maintain themselves, by ostensibly complying 
with the dominant Church, whilst in private they retuaed the 
religion of their for^thers.^ Some inquisitions, made by the 
Imperial Government in 1720, having compelled the members 
of this sect to emigrate. Christian David proceeded to Dresden, 
where, as we have said, he became acquainted with Count 
Zinzendorf, and obtained permission to settle with some of 
his brethren on that nobleman's estate of Bertheldsdorf in the 
neighbourhood of Zittau in Lusatia. The first colony was 
planted on the Hutberg in 1722, and was called Hrnng-h^ 
(the Lord's care). The creed of the Moravian Brethren seems 
to have been an indiscriminate mixture of Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic tenets with those of their own sect. Count Zinzendorf 
added to these some peculiar notions of his own ; establishing 
as his main dogma the wounds and sacrifice of Christ ; or, as 
he s^led it, the Blood and Cross Theology. In 1787 he pro- 
cured himself to be named bishop of this new sect. Fiederickn. 
of Prussia* after his conquest of Silesia, protected the rising 

^ Meuel, B. ilL S. 481 ; B. iv. Kap. 89. 
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colony, and allowed it the open and independent ezereiae of 
its worship. The nnmhers of the Herm-htdw^ or MoraTian 
Brethren (so called from the first members being refugees 
from Morayia), soon wondeifnllj increased, and thejr spread 
themselTes in most pcurts of the world* Count Zmsendorf 
died in 1760, at Hernihnt, which is still a flourishing little 
town. 

Of the sects which sprung up in the Boman Catholic Church, Jiiwuniwi 
the most celebrated was tluit of the Jansenists, so called from 
its f oimder, Cornelius Janssen, a Fleming. Educated at Lou* 
▼ain, which he quitted in 1617, Janssen ultimately became 
Bishop of Ypres. The distingQishing feature of his system 
was uie adoption in tiieir most rigid form of Ihe tenets of 
St. Augustine reQ>eeting predestination and absolute decrees. 
In fact, Jansenius and Us followers, except that they retained 
some of the saenunemts of the Bomish Church, and especially 
that of the Eucharist, approached more nearly the doctrines 
of CalTin than those of Bome. Jansenius explained hit riews 
in his book entitled AumuitinuB. 

Jansenism was introduced into France by Jean Duvergier Port BoytL 
de Haunume, the friend and fellow-collegian of Janssen. 
Ihiyergier, by burtti a Basque, became abbot of the little 
monastery ofStCyran, in Prorence; an office which he refused 
to exchange for the episcopal mitre. In 1685 St. Cyran became 
the spiritual director ot Mother Angelica (Angdica Amaud), 
the Superior of Port Boyalt the celebrated Pkimian convent of 
Benedictine nuns.^ Under the auspices of St. Cyran, Ja^isenism 
became the creed of the Society. like other apostIes»howeTer, 
St. Cyran had to endure persecution. Neither the political nor 
the religious tenets of the Jansenists were agreeable to Cardinal 
BicheHeu. The Bishop of Tpres had violently opposed and 
denounced Bichelieu's designs upon Lorraine and the l^nish 
Netherlands in a pamphkt entitled Ifofv OofiiciM. St. Cyran 
bimseify suspected on accoiut of his connection with an enemy 
of France, had mposed the cassation of the marriage of the 
Sing's brother, Qaston d'Orleans, withMargaiet of Iiorraina 

^ The original Port Royal was at Ch^Tiense, about eighteen nules 
west of Pans. In 1026 the oommuuity was transferred to the Rue de 
la Bourbe in the Faabonig St. Jaoquee of that capital ; and suhse- 
quently it was divided into two establishments, Port Royal de Paris 
and Port Royal des Champs. For the lustory of this celebrated in- 
stitution, see the works of Badne and Sainte Benve. 
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His own free! J expressed opiiii<«8 and those of his difldpleB of 
Port Bojal lespecting kings were but ill suited to rojnl ears 
in thoee daTs. He had also offended Biehetien hy hiuiglitil j 
reraising all his advances and repeatedly refosing the dkn ^ 
a DiAopric. In May* 1688, a leUre de ead^i transferred St 
Cjran to the dungeon of Vinoennes. Perseoation, howerer, 
as nsnal, served only to attract attention and add a new interest 
to his Itfe and opinions. Port Boyal aoqnired more influenoe 
than erer. It was now that the distingmdied reelnaes began 
to gather round it to whom it chiefly owes its ftune. The first 
of these were kinsmen of the abbes*— her nephew Antony 
Lemaistre, her brother Antony Amaud, the author of the 
celebrated treatise Ds la frdqnmte eammwUon, These hermitB, 
as they were called, and uieir pupils, inhabited a separate 
building calloA La motsofi dss honuM$. It was Amaad and 
his coUei^ue Nicole who published those works on grammar, 
logic, and other branches of education which still preserve 
their reputation. The Jesuits found themselves worsted in 
their own peculiar domain as instructors. A still greater 
champion appeared rather later in the Society — ^Blaise Pascal/ 
the author of the Peii#^, the redoubtable adversary of the 
Jesuits. Pascal, who had become a convert to Jansenism in 
1646, entered Port Boyal in 1654. His LMres Pr<^neiale$ 
(Letters to a Provincial) were a terrible blow to the Jesuits. 
It was after this period that they began to direct their atten- 
tion more to worldly affairs and commerce, to their nltiiimte 
ruin. 

The dangerous tendency of Jansenism had not escaped the 
vigilance of Borne and the more orthodox clergy. Janse nius^s 
work Aft^wHwuB was condemned by a bull of Pope Urban Vlil. 
in 1648. In 1644, at the instigation of the Jesuits, eighty- 
five French bishops presented to Urban'ssuccessor.LmoottitX., 
five propositions, extracted, as they said, tiomihe AugHMnms, 
for conaenmation as heretical. Only a small minority of pre- 
lates stood up in their drfence, but it was not till 1658 tiiat 
Innocent condemned them. The Papal bull was accepted by 
Anne of Austria and Mazarin, by the Bishons and the Sor- 
bonne ; Port Boyal and the Jansenists seemed on thcTergeof 
destruction, when they were saved by theP nwtw?<al Letters. 

In spite of the hostility of Louis XIY., repeatedly mani- 

^ Bom at Clermont in Anvergne in 1Q2S. St. Cyran was released 
from YinoenneB after the death of Richelieu. 
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f«8feed« the Jansemtto were destmed to Bomve Ills reign, t^^ Dwtniotioii 
Fort Bojal fell before iti dose. The imprudence and dispu- ^^1709. 
tatiaaa hnnumr of the Jansenists brought their doctrinea again 
into question in 1702. The King's antipathy to them was 
increased bj some papers seieed at Bmsseb in the house of 
their chief. Father Qneenel; from which it appeared that 
th^ had formerly pnrdhased the Isle of Kordstrand, on the 
coast of Hobtein, to form an asylmn for their sect ; and also 
that they had endearouied to getthemselres oompriBed in the 
trace of Batisbon in 1684, under the name of the ** Disciples 
ci St. Augostine/' as if they formed a political body like 
Imtherans or OalTimsts. Louis, in his own name, and in that 
of Philip Y., now besought Pope Clement XI. to renew against 
the Jaasenists the constitutions ci his ixredeoeesonk Olement 



complied by a bull, which was accepted by the French clergy, 
in n^ite of the ofqpoeition of Oaxdinal de NoaiUes, Archbishop 
of Paris (1705). To rsTenge themselTCs on Noailles, the 
Jesuists obtained from Clement a condemnation of Quesners 
M&ral BefieetianB on the Nevf TeakmmU; a hoA of much 
repute, which had been published under the supenntendeiice 
of the Cardinal, and wluch Clement himself is said to have 
mraused. A ruder stroke was the suppression of the Abber of 
Port Bojal. The nuns had refused to aco^t the P^pal bull 
of 1705. Le Tellier, who had succeeded Pire La Chaise as 
the King^s confessor, resorted to yiolent measures, and the 
Cardinal de Noailles, to clear himself from the suspicion of 
being a Janaenist, n-we his sanction to them. In Norember, 
1709, the nuns of Port Boyal were dragged from their abode 
and diqwraed in Tarious conrents ; and the famous abbey 
itself, conseorated by the memory of so much Tirtue, piety, 
and talent, was rased to its foundations. 

Although the Cardinal de Noailles had taken part in the The buU 
persecution of the Port Boyalists, he refused to retract the ^1^8," 
mprobation which he had giyen to Quesnel's book. Louis's 'tis. 
Jesuit confessor, Le Tellier, instigated several bishops to de- 
nomnce him to the King as an introducer of new doctrines ; 
the book was prohibited by the Boyal Council; and Pope 
Olement XI. was requested to gi^e it a fredi condemnation in 
a form winch might be receired in France. After waiting 
nearly two years, Olement replied by promulgating the famous 
Bull Vniemmnrs (September 8th, 1713). Instead of tiie 
general terms of the former bull, the present instrument ex- 
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presalj ocmdemned 101 propoflitions ertxacted from the jBe- 
fleadons Morales, Many of these breathe the spirit of trae 
Christiamtjr, a&d midhit be found in the writings <% St Angus- 
tine and eren of St. ran! Noailles and a few other prelates 
protested against the boll ; but the King compelled we Far- 
nament to register it* and the Sorbonne and oilier miivendties 
to reoeive it, the principal opponents of it being sent into 
exile. Nevertheless, the recosant bishops, who did not exceed 
fifteen in number, were supported by most of the principal 
religious orders, bj the majority of the clergy, ana by the 
opinion of the public, always adverse to Uie Jesuits. Le 
Tellier now endeavoured to obtain the deposition of KoaiUes 
from the Archbishopric of Paris ; and he was saved from that 
degradation only by the death of Louis XIV . The disputes 
proceeded during the Regency. The Jansenists seemed to 
gather fresh strength, and tflJked of appealing against the 
bull to a future Coundl. To put an end to the contest, and 
to save the Ptoliament, threatened with dissolution by the 
Court for refusing to register a Boyal Decree for the aoo^t- 
ance of the bull, Noailles at loogth agreed to subscribe to it, 
with certain modifications. The question* however, was by 
no means set at rest It was again a^tated in the pontificate 
of Benedict XTTT., in 1725 ; and, in 1750, it produced a great 
public scandal and disturbance, as we shall have to relate in 
a subsequent chapter. 
Sit^^« ^^^ Qi4i6iMto, another Soman Catholic sect, were much less 

important than the Jansenists. Their mystical tenets — asort 
of inward, quiet, contemplatum of the IMvine peicf eotions, a 
worship of the heart— -were too refined and transcendental to 
attract many followers. The founder of the sect in France 
was Madame Ouyon, who gave her principles to the world in 
two works, entitled Le Maven Chwrt and Lee Tor r e nU . The 
talent and enthusiaBm of Madame Guyon obtained for her an 
illustrious disciple in F^nelon, Archbishop (rf CamlHai, the 
author of Tetemaehne. Hie sect had preriously appeared in 
Italy, where the doctrines of Quietism had been propagated 
by a Spanish priest named Molmos. It had there been found, 
however— -what is not unfrequently the case with exalted 
rdigions enthusiasm — ^that these mystical t^iets had been 
productive of immorality among his discij^les, who imagined 
that, so long as the soul was wrapped up m Ood, the acts of 
the body were of little consequence ; and, in 1687, Holinos 
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had been oondenmed by tbe Inquintioii at Borne to perpetual 
impriaoimient. Theee drcamstaQces at first threw a 8aq>iGion 
on the French Qoietists, who, howerer, do not appear to hare 
deserved the reproach of immoralitj. Bat their doctrines 
were approred neither by the orthodox dergr nor by the Jan- 
senists. Bossnet, the ilinBtrions Bishop of Meanx, was their 
most vimlent ^ponent. He caused Madame Guyon to be 
imprisoned at l^cennes, entered into a violent oont roTersy 
wiw FioeUm, and procured from Pope Innocent iLLL a con- 
demnatioQ of that prelaw's work, entitled SsepUeaHan de$ 
Maanme$ des BaifU$ $ur la Vie Interieure, in whidi he had ex- 
plained and defended his principles. This affair, as well as 
the publication of Telemaehu§f entirely ruined F^nelon with 
Louis XIV . and Madame Maintenon, and deprived him of all 
his former influence.* 

It is not our intention to describe the various religious f^ 
sects which sprung up in England during this period, as the 
Independents, Quakers, Methodists, and others. As the Be- 
f ormation had a tendency to produce sectarianism in men of 
enthusiastic temperaments, so, on the other hand, among those 
of more reasoning minds it was apt to beget scepticism and 
infidelity. The Soiglish School of Freethinkers took its rise 
in the seventeenth century with Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Tindal, 
Bolingbroke, and others ; and hence was derived the French 
sceptical philosophy whidi produced the Bevolution. 

^ See BauMet, Vte de Finekm, t. ii and iii. (ed. 1817). 
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CHAFTEB XUn 
THs nrrmiem ov slibabitr vabvbbi, 1715*1788 

THE Peace of Utrecht had reconciled all the contending 
Powers in the War of the Spanish Sncceanon, except the 
two SorereignB piincipallj concerned in the dispute. The 
questions at issue between Philip Y. and Oharles YL still 
remained to be settled by future wars and negotiations. In 
the militaiy and diplomatic transactions which ensued, Spain* 
directed hj the will of a youthful and ambitious Queen, and 
the counsels of an enterprising Minister » seemed inspired with 
new -vigour, and promised again to take a first rank in the 
aibdrs of Europe, 
of^^ After the death of Philip Y.'s first wife, Louisa of Saroy 

(February, 1714), a woman ot courage and understanding, 
the Princess des IJrsins, had assumed for a while the goTem- 
ment of the King and ISSngdom. But the uxorious temper of 
the melancholy, derout, and moral Philip, demanded another 
consort ; and the Princess resolved to procure for him a Queen 
of a docile disposition, who would not contest with her the 
empire which she exercised over the King. With this view 
she consulted Alberoni, who now enjoyed a considerable share 
of the royal confidence and farour. This extraordinaiy man, 
the son of a workinff gardener, and a native of Piacensa, had 
been by turns a bell-ringer, an ahbi, the steward of a bishop, 
the faTourite and confidant of the Duke of Yend6me, and 
lastly, the agent of the Duke of Pounna at Ibdrid. Alberoni 
recommend^ Elisabeth Pamese, the niece of his Sorereign, 
the reigning I>uke of Parma, as the future Queen of Spain, 
She was, he said, a good Lombard girl, brought up on the 
butter and cheese of tibie country, and accustomed to hear of 
nothing in the little Court in which she had been ed ucated 
but embroidery and needlework. The consent of Louis XIY. 
was obtained to the union, and, on September 16th, 1714, not 
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much more than half a year after the death of FhiMp'e first 
wife, his nuptials with the Parmesan Princess were celebrated 
bjjprorr at JPanna. 

The Prinoess des Ursins learned, when it was too late, the sunbetii 
real character of Elisabeth Famese. She discovered that, in- ^!^^ 
stead of a simple, pliant girl, whom she might easilj control, Phiup v. 
the new Qneen possessed a penetrating mind and a resolnte 
spirit. Alarmed by this intelligence, she had despatched a 
messenger to Parma to preTcnt the marriage from taking 
place ; but he arrived on the Tery morning of the ceremony, 
and was not admitted to an audience till it had been con- 
cluded. The rery first interview with the new Queen showed 
the Prinoess des Ursins how fatally she had been deceived. 
Having pt«ceded Philip to a small village beyond Ouada- 
laxara, in <»der to meet her new mistress in her capacity of 
eam^ra/ra-mayar^ she approached Elizabeth with all the con- 
fidence of a favourite, when, to her utter dismay, the Queen 
ordered her to be arrested, and, though the weatiier was cold, 
to be conveyed, as she was, in her court dress, to Burgos ! 
Alberoni had procured the order for her arrest from Philip V., 
at the insta nce of the Bukeof PEuma, and with the consent of 
Louis XIT. 

** A wife and a hassock,'' Alberoni was accustomed to remark, AiiMroni't 
;* are all that the Kingof &^>ain needs." From tempemmoat, '^''™'- 
it was a necessity for Philip to be governed ; and the function 
WM now principally shared by his <^een and his Oonfessor, the 
Jesuit Daubenton. Alberoni himself soon gained the confid- 
ence of Hhe Queen by his bold and ambitious views. He aimed 
at restoring Spain to the nmk to which she seemed entitled 
by her extent, her resources, and the character of her inhabit- 
ants. He pursued the labours commenced by his predecessor, 
Orri, for the restoration of the finances ; in which task he was 
assisted as well by the wholesome amputations of territory 
which Spain had experienced, and whidi curtailed much need- 
less expenditure, as by the suppression of the privileges of 
Aragon and Catalonia. Several plans occupied the imagina- 
tion of Alberoni and his Sovereign, when the finances should 
have been re-established, and the naval and military forces of 
the kingdom restored to their ancient vigour. As the throne 
of Spain was to descend to Philip V.'s son by his first wife, 
Elisabeth wished to secure for her own children the Duchies 
of Parma and Tuscany, as well as the reversion to the throne 
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of Franoe, in case of the death of Louis XV. ^ a siddj boj of 
fifteen jean. To eflCect this latter object it would be neeeaflaiy 
to depriye the Duke of Orleans of tiie French B^enoy* ai^ 
to change the order of succeesion in Great Britain in lavour 
of the netender ; in a wordi to overthrow the Treaty ai 
Utrecht. But before entering upon so adTenturous a policj. 
Alberoni demanded fire jeara of peace ; and« thereforep after 
the death of Louis XIV., in opposition to the counsels of 
Cardinal del Oiudice» the Minister for Foreign Albm, he 
made advances to Great Britain and Holland. On December 
15th, 1715, a Commercial Treaty was concluded with England 
on terms yery favourable to this kinffdom. 
Duke of The exhausted state of France ana the enormous debt con- 

^^^ tracted by the late wars also rendered peace necessary to that 
country, wheie the B^iency had been seized by Louis XIV.'s 
nephew, Philip Duke of Orleans. Louis had by his will ap- 
pointed a Council of Begency, of which, indeed, the Duke of 
Orleans was to be the nominal diief , but with a preponderating 
voice only in case opinions were divided ; and as the Duke cS 
Maine, Louis's natural but legitimatised son, had, by the same 
instrument^ been intrusted with the guardianship of the young 
King, a general expectation had prevailed that he would dis- 
pute the Begency witii the Duke of Orleans. But Maine had 
not the quaUties requisite for such an enterprise ; while the 
Duke of Orleans, thouffh a voluptuary, could rouse himself 
when occasion called, and especiaUy in matters which conoenied 
his own interest. He resolved to seise the Begency by means 
of the Fiarliament of Paris. Accompanied by the I^inees of 
the Blood, the legitimatized Princes, and the Dukes and Peers, 
he proceeded, on the morning after Louis XIV.'s death, to the 
Pauds, where the Parliament was assembled, and was received 
by that body with respect. In his address to them he insisted 
on his right to the Begency, both by his birth and by the 
wishes of the late King, verbally expressed to him. He pro- 
tested that it was his intention to raieve the people of their 
burdens, to re-establish the finances* to preserve the peaoe» to 
restore unity and tranquillity in the Cnurch ; above all, he 
flattered the Parliament by demanding beforehand " the wise 
admonitions of that august assembly.'' When he had thus 
predisposed the mind of the Parliamentin his &vour, the will 
of Louis XIV. was read amid a sUence of disapprobation. 
Philip then protested against an act which, he said, had been 
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extorted from the late Km? ; ^ silenced the attempted re- 
monstranoes of the Dnke of Maine, and the Farlittment pro- 
claimed him Begent by acclamation. He was also inyeeted 
with the guardianship of the joung "King, and with the com- 
mand ct the forces ; in short, he was intnuted with an almost 
absolute power, and the testament of Louis, as, indeed, that 
SoToreign had anticipated, was entirely set aside. 

The state of France, as we have said, rendered two objects ne 
of paramonnt necessity — to keep the peace, that is, to obserre COTmaSy^ 
the Treaty of Utrecht, and to restore the finances. Withregard 
to this last subject, it will suffice to remark that the diief 
feature of the Regent's financial administration was his 
adoption of the schemes of the adrenturer Law ; the establish- 
ment of a national bank for the issue of paper money, and the 
erection of the gigantic commercial monopoly of the Mississippi 
Company, the shares in whidi were to be purchased with the 
notes of the bank.^ The sudden prosperity of this scheme, the 
gambling frensy which it created in the nation, the bursting 
of the bubble, and the utter ruin of the credulous shareholders, 
found a counterpart in the South Sea Scheme in England, 
which was excited by the Mississippi speculation and ended 
with a similar result. 

The foreign policy of the Begent rerersed that pursued by The 
Louis XIY. during his later years. The connection between twSS^* 
France and Spain, est ablish ed at the expense of so much blood policy. 
and treasure hj Louis XTV., was at once severed by hisdeaUi. 
The rdationship between the ruling families, instead of a bond 
of union, prorea a source of discord, and seorred only to em- 
bitter the political disputes between the two countries. 

At first, howerer, the policy of the Duke of Orleans seemed 
undecided. As Spain had approached (George L,' so the Begent 
appeared inclined to adopt uie cause of the Pretender. He, at 
aU eyente, permitted James, who had been residing in Lorraine 
since the ^eace, to trayerse France in order to embark at 
Dunkirk for his descent on Scotland in December, 1715. The 
result of that abortive enterprise is well known. After its 
failure the Pretender retired to Avignon. Both Philip Y. and 
the Begent, however, soon began to aj^reciate better tibeir true 

^ A descripUon of Law's proceedings in Paris will be found in 
Russell's Europe from the Peace of Utrecht, vol. ii. ch. 3, and in Thiers, 
Hittoite de Imw, 

* Coxe, SpaiMih Baurhone, vol. vL p. 218 
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interestB aad position. Pttrt o£ theirpolky, may, perhap, be 
justlj asoribea to penonal diilike. Pnilip Y. had conoeiTed a 
perfect hatred for nis cousin, and firmly lielieved all the crimes 
which rumour imputed to him. He had formed the de sjyio f 
claiming the Regency of France on the death of Louis jLlv. ; 
but when the moment arrived, he could not summon courage 
to cross the Pyrenees. 
Bifls of As Philip y . was governed by Alberoni, so the Begent was 

^^^^^^ guided ^ the Abb< Dubois, who had been his preceptor. The 
rise of Dubois was almost as extmordinazr as that of the 
Spanish Minister. He was the son of an apothecary at Brives- 
la-QaiUarde, a small town in the Limousin, and was bom 
September 6th, 1656. Sent to Paris by his parents at the eariy 
age of twelve, and ahnost abandoned to his own resources, he 
was only too happy to obtain the means of studying at the 
College St. Midubel, or Pompadour, by becoming the servant 
of the principal.^ After completing his studies and serving as 
tutor in several families, he at length obtained a preceptordiip 
in that of the Marquis de Pluvant, master ot the waid robe to 
IfofMtattr, the Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XlV. Here 
he formed the acquaintance of M. de St. Laurent, tutor to 
Monsieur's son, the Duke of Chartres, afterwards the Begent; 
and finding thus an introduction to the Orleans family, with 
whom he contrived to ingratiate himself, he was, on the death 
of St. Laurent, appointed to succeed to his office. Under 
Dubois' care the natural abilities of the young Duke of Char- 
tres were developed with a rapidity which delighted the Court. 
Whilst serving in this capacity Dubois gained the favour of 
Louis XIV. by bringing about a match l^tween the Duke of 
Chartres and the Sing's natural but legitimatized daughter, 
Mdlle. de Blois, in spite of the opposition of the Duchess of 
Orleans. In remad fortius service Louis gave hun the Abbey 
of St. Just in Picardy, and subsequently permitted him to join 
the embassy of Marshal Tallard at London. 
AbM Dn- On the death of Momieur, in 1701, Dubois, with the modest 
^!&ster ^^^ ^ secretary, became in fact the intimate adviser of his 
former pupH, the new Duke of Orleans. He had accompanied 
the Duke in his first campaign under Marshal Luxembouxig, 
and was present at the battle of Steinkerque (1692), where he 

^ For an aooount of DnboiB*8 policy, see WieBsener, Xs BimmU 
rAhbi Dubois etlesAnfflais. --y— » 
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diaplayed aU the courage and ooolnew of a picfeMiond 
But wheii in 1 707 the Dake proceeded to Spain to take command 
of the armj, the Prinoess des Ur8uui» who dreaded Dubois' 
intriguing 8pirit» eaueed him to be exduded from the Pnnce'e 
suite. I^e eleTation of the Duke of Orleana to the Regency 
inspired Dubois nith the hope of realisiBg all his most am* 
bitious dreams. One thing, however, stood in his way. His 
character was so notorious for dissoluteness and utter want of 
principle, that even the Begent himself, who knew his abilities 
hesitated to make him a Minister. But an appeal to tiieir long 
friendship touched the Begent's heart, and he named him 
Counsellor of State. Such was the man who was to directfor 
some time the policy of France, and play a leading part in the 
affairs of Europe. 

Dubois took a rapid and correct view of the state of Europe, 
in the interest of his master. This interest was twofold : to \ 
assure the possession of the Begency, and to secure the French i 
throne in uie line of Orleans, instead of that of Fhilip Y., in ' 
case of the death of Louis XY. To accomplish this an aJliaace 
was to be made with England; the interestof that country in 
exdudingthe King of Spain from the French Succession being 
identical with that of the Begent. QeorgeL had need of such 
anaUiance. France was the only Power which could lendany 
material aid to the Pretender, the so-called James IIL ; while, 
on the other hand, without the aid of England, Philip Y.stood 
no chaAce of prevailing against the Di&e of Orleims.^ The 
policy of the French and English alliance was thus founded 
principally on views of family interest ; but this interest for 
the moment coincided with that of all Europe, for which peace 
was a necessity. 

The return of the Whigs to power on the accession of ctooisei. 
Oeorge 1. had drawn closer the relati<ms between Enghmd 2^!|h^' 
and the Dutch Bepublic. Holland was become almost a ^^^ 
satellite of Ofcat Britain, to which she looked for the main- JSaplmr. 
tenance of her barrier. The ancient allianoe between the 
two countries was renewed in (February 17th) 1716, by which 
former treaties were confirmed. Qeorge L, with aa eye to 
his newly<4U»uired Duchies of Bremen and Yerden, had also 
concluded a defensive alliance witii the Emperor, Charles YL, 
caDed the Treaty of Westminster (May 25th).' On the other 

^ Martin, t. xv. p. SO. * Domonty U viii pt L p. 477. 
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hand, the Whigs, as well as Oeoige I. himself, had always 
loudly expressed their dissatistactioii at the Treaty of Utrecht ; 
they had denounoed the Tories as the authors of it, and it 
wasadelicate task to require them to turn round and support 
it. The clamours, too, against France had been increased by 
the aid recently siforded to the Pretender, and by the con- 
tinuation of the wcMrks at Mardyck. Thus many difficulties 
•tood in the way of Dubois' project ; but they were at lengtii 
surmounted by his skill and persererance. Finding that 
Lord Stanhope was to pass through HoUand in July, 1716, 
widi Oeorge I., on his way to Htmorer, Dubois repabed to 
the Bbkgue <m pretence ci collecting books and objects of 
virtu; where, as if by chance, he contrived to have an inter- 
yiew with his old acquaintance, the English minister. He 
availed himself of the opportunity to recommend his plans ; 
matters were prepared for a treaty, and, in the following 
Auffust, Dubois went to Hanoyer, where the alliance was 
TheTripto finiJW arranged. The States-General, fearful of offending 
i^'^* th« Emperor, manifested at first great reluctance to accede to 
the treaty ; but these scruples beu^ at length oyercome, the 
TniPLn AiiLiAiron was signed at the Hague, January 4th, 
1717. By this treaty the provisions contuned in the Treaty 
of Utrecht were renewed ; Louis XV, promised never to aid 
the Pretender, and to induce him to cross the Alps ; fresh 
stipulations were made respecting the destructi<mof the works 
at Dunkirk and Mardyck ; and it was agreed that English 
commissaries should be appomted to see that this Axtide was 
fidthfull^ executed.^ By this alliance the Beg^at i^evented 
the possibility of a war for the succession of Fnmce, and gave 
his country the peace which it so sorely needed. But the 
price of tlus security was a heavy one. For some years ahe 
was subservient to England, and instead of uniting ^nth Spain 
in appowoLg England's expansion she lost her one chance of 
securing a great ooloi^ empire. As it was, French statesmen 
did not even utilize the period of rest given to France by the 
Treaty of 1717, and during the ensuing years her trade was 
sacrificed, her fleet declined, and her finances were not reetcHred.* 
BiMch be- This alliance was most unwelcome to the Emperor, and on 
^[^|Ji£* receipt of the news he wrote to the StateaOeneral that the 

I Damont, t. viiL pt. L p. 484 ; Lamberty, Mim, t x. p. 1. 
" X^^easener, Le Sigeni, etc. 
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Barrier Treaty was at an end. Nobody, howeyer^ was so 
▼ezed and surprised as the King of Spain. Belying on bis 
treaty with England, Philip deemed himself seonre of that 
Power» and whffli the Beg^it oommonicated to him the pro* 
jeet of the Triple Alliance, he had replied with indilEerenceL 
Alberoni, howe?er»was not yet prepared to aot» and wished to 
postpone a war till he should Imto aoeomulated the necessaiy 
resoorees to eondnct it with Tigour. For this purpose he haa 
obtained the Pope's permission to levy a tax on ttie S|)aniah 
clergy, nnd«r the pretence of assisting the Venetians in the 
war tiiey were then waging with the Turks ; and, indeed, he 
actually despatched a force of 8,000 men to assist in the 
defence of Corfft. But before his preparations were complete, g w io M t of 
he was hurried into a war with the Ihnperor by a compara- ^*'™^ 
tiyely trivial incident In May, 1717, the Orand Inquisitor 
of Spain, in returning from Bome, ventured to traverse the 
Milanese without an Imperialpassport, and was arrested as a 
rebeULous subject of Oharles IIL of Spain ! Exasperated by 
this insult, Philip V. declared that he would immediately 
vindicate tiie honour of his Crown. In vain did Albcnponi 
remonstrate and represent to Philip that he had but the 
.semblance of a fleet and army ; Philip was inflexible, and all 
that the minister could obtain was that hostilities should 
first be directed against the Island of Sardinia, instead of 
Naples and Sicily. Alberoni, finding himself thus prematurely 
driven into a war by the hastiness of his Sovereign, resolved 
to Borprise Europe by the boldness of his measures. But, 
first of all, he extorted from the Pope a cardinal's hat, partly 
by threats, and partl;jr by^ representing the services he had 
rendered to the Venetians 'in their struggle with the Turks. 
Idatters being thus arranged, an armament was despatched 
for tlieieonqueBt of Sardinia. Nine thousand Spaniards were 
landed there towards the end of August, 1717 ; and, with the 
aid of the discontented inhabitants, got possession of the 
whole island in less than three months.^ 

(^ of the first effects of this attack on the Emperor's 
western possessions was to hamper him in his war and nego- 
tiations with the Ottoman Porte. 

^ Alberoni was very generally aocnBed by his contemporaries of 
having been the anther of this war ; but it is now acknowledged that 
it was undertaken against his will. See Coze, S/wnish Biurbom^ 
voL ii p. 870 sq. 



rv. 
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We have already recorded the peace concladed between the 
Sultan and the Tsar, and how Charles XTT. of Sweden was 
subsequently compelled to quit the TurkiBh dominions.^ One 
of the chi^ motives with the Porte for assuring tranquillity 
on this side was that it might turn its arms elsewhere. Great 
activity was observed in the Turkish arsenals, but the object 
of it was long uncertain. The Emperor assembled, in 1714, 
an army of observation of 50,000 men in Hungary and 
Transylvania. It appeared at last that the mighty prepara- 
tions of the Turks were directed i^;ainst Venice, with the 
view of recovering the Morea, a loss which the Porte had not 
been able to brook. In December, 1714, the VaoLetiaii BaUo 
at Constantinople was informed by the Qrand Vizier Damad 
Ali Pasha that it was the intention of his master not to rest 
till he had recovered the Morea : he was directed to leave 
Constantinople in three days, and, together with all other 
Venetians, the Turkish territories in three weeks ; but before 
that time had expired he was imprisoned in the castle of the 
Dardanelles, and his suite of forty-two persons in the Seven 
Towers, as hostages for the safety of Turkish subjects in the 
Venetian dominions. The Signona, relying on a peace guar- 
anteed by the Emperor, had made but small preparations for 
defence. Their rule in the Morea was highly unpopular. The 
inhabitants preferred the Turkish Government as both cheaper 
and less oppressive,^ and were not, therefore, disposed to fight 
in the cause of their Venetian masters. Hence, when the 
Turks entered the Morea in the summer of 1715, l^e inhabit- 
ants in many places hastened to submit; and as the Venetians 
were neither strong enough to cope with the Turks in the 
open field, nor the fortresses of the peninsula in a state to 
resist a len^hened siege, the whole of the Morea was wrested 
from them m the course of a few months. 

The Emperor was ala.rm ed at the sudden success of the 
Turks ; and as Louis XIV. had died during the campaign, he 
was the more disposed to listen to the prayers of the Veneiiaiis 
for help. He was strongly exhorted to this step by Prince 
Eugene, who represented to him the danger that would accrue 

* St^pra,p. 156. 

^ De la Motraye, Vovages, t. L p. 462. On the Venetian govern- 
ment ol the Morea (1685-1715), see Ranke, ffiit. u. Pol. ZeiUekrift, 
B. ii. S. 400 ff. ; Finlay, Greece under Othoman and Veneiian Dami- 
noHon. 
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to his Italian, and even to his Gkrman, States, if the Turks 
shonld get possession of the Ionian Islands. A treaty of 
alliance was aeoordingfy signed with the Signwria^ ^¥^ 18th, 
1716. It purported to be a renewal of the Holy League of 
1684, and the easui hMi against the Porte was, therefore, the 
violation of the Peace of Carlowitz ; but, instead of being 
merely directed against that Power, it was extended to a 
general defensire idliance with the Venetian Bepublic Under 
the energetic superintendence of Eugene, the preparations for 
war were soon completed In the course of April three 
Austrian divisions entered Hungary, Eugene himself being 
at the head of the largest, of 70,000 men. On the other hand, 
the Ghrand Vizier, witii 100,000 men, marched towards Bel- 
grade ; while the agents of the Porte incited to insurrection 
the malcontent Hungarians, and their leader Bagotski, who 
aimed at obtaining th^ principality of Transylvania, and even 
the title of Ejng of Hungary. The Vizier having attacked Battieof 
Eugene in his fortified camp before Peterwardein, on August Se^rme. 
3rd, that commander offered him battle on the 5th, in which 
the Vizier himself was slain, and the Turks utterly defeated. 
This victory is principally ascribed to the use of heavy cavalry, 
with which the Turks were as yet unacquainted. Temesvar 
surrendered, and even Wallachia declared for the Emperor. 
In the same year an attempt of the Turks upon Corfft was 
rqmlaed* chiefly through the military talents of Baron Schu- 
lenburg, whose services the Venetians had procured. 

The Porte, discouraged by these reverses, made proposals Peace of 
to the Emperor for a peace early in 1717 ; and Sir Wortley ^S!!^8. 
Montague and Count Colyer, the English and Dutch residents 
at Constantinople, endeavoured to forward this object by 
^eir mediation.^ But their offers were not listened to. In 
the spring, Eugene took the command of 140,000 men, and 
many princes and nobles flocked to his standard as volunteers. 
He now directed his march on Belgrade, near which ^ace he 
was attacked, on August 16th, by a much superior Turkish 
force, which, however, he entirely defieated. Belgrade capitu* 
lated on the 18th. The Porte now renewed its offers of peace. 

^Eugene declined to treat except on the basis of uU posttdeiie ; 

^and the Cabinet of Vienna msisted that Venice should be 

^ This is the period of the weU-knownXeMer^ of Lady Mary WiHtley 
Montague, the wife of the English envoy. 
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induded in tlie treaty. Am the Porte had obtaiiied some 
adyantages over the Y enetiana in the oonne of the year, it 
was at i^ unwillingto concede this point. In the spring of 
1718, Eugene increased his demands by requiring the cessioii 
of Bosnia, Serna, and WaUaehia. Bnt the hortile attitude 
assumed by Soain induced the Emperor to lower his terms. 
He abandonea his pretensions to WaUachia and the other 
proTinces, but insisted on the basis of vU pomdtiUfirYdxii the 
Turks at last agreed to accept, as well astosbandon the cause 
of Bagotski. A congress was now assembled at Fassaiowits, 
which was opened by a speech of Sir Bobert Sutton, as English 
mediator, June 5th. iJthough the Emperor had pretended 
to enter into the war on account of the YenetianB, they were 
made the scape-goats of the peace, as the uU pomdeUs of 
course deprived them of the Morea, while Charles YI. retained 
all his conquests. Thus the Pxacs of Passabowitz (July 
2l8t, 1718), gave a mortal blow to the power of Yenioe in 
the East.' 
CkNiTenUon Although victor at Peterwardein and Belgrade, the Em- 
J^l^^^f^^ peror, unable at once to employ all his forces against Spain, 
appealed to the Triple Alliance against the violation of Italian 
neutrality. Alberoni« on the other hand, sought to propitiate 
England by some commercial advantages, and strained every 
nerve to raise men and money. XJnd^ these circumstances, 
France and England entered into a convention in July, 1718, 
to carry out Stanhope's project for bringing aboiU peace 
between Spain and Austria. The Emperor was to be com- 
pelled to renounce all pretensions to Spain and the Indies, 
and Philip Y. to the ancient Spanish provinces of which the 
Emperor was now in possession, as well as to the reversion of 
Sicily in case of failure of heirs in the House of Savoy. Sidlv 
was to be assigned to the Emperor, the Duke of Savoy taking 
Sardinia instead, with the title of King. The Emperor was 
to promise the eventual investiture of the ]>uchies of Panna, 
Piacenea and Tuscany to Don Carlos, or another son of the 
Queen of Spain; ' but with a provision that they should never 
be united with the Crown of Spain; and Iieghom, Porto 
Perrajo, Parma, and Piacensa were to be provisionally occa- 
pied by Swiss garrisons, in the pay of the mediating Povrers. 

^ The treaty is in Katona, t. xxzviiL p. 871 sqq. 
» Elicabeth FanieBe's dahns on Tuscany were derived from her 
grandmother, daughter of Cosmo XL 
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Three montlu were to be allowed to Philip V. and the Duke 
of Saroj to accede to the treaty after its ratification bj the 
Emperor ; and in case of refaaal their accesrion was to be 
^iforced.^ The Emperor immediatelj agreed to these terms. The 
and on AugoBt 20th was signed at London the treat j known ^SSmoS!* 
as the QviLDBiTPLS Alli^hox,' so called because the Dutch ins. 
-were also inrited to accede to it. But the Republic, offended 
at not haying been pieviouslj consulted, and aianned for th^ 
trade with Spain, refused at first to do so ; and their adhesion 
was not obtained till six months later. The King of Spain, 
and also, at first, the Duke of Savoy, refused to accede to the 
treaty ; but the latter gave his consent to it in NoTember. 

These latter negotiations were the work of Stanhope, sup- 9^^*^^ 
portedbjDubois, andwere due totheaction of Spain. Alberoni ^^''•"^" 
had attempted to oppose one coalition by another; and as 
already related,' he tried to reconcile the Tsar and the King 
of Sweden, and unite them in a descent on Scotland in fayour 
of the Pretender. He had already landed 30,000 Spaniards 
at Plftlenno,on July Ist, 1718. A great part of the Pie^ontese 
troops had already been withdrawn, and the rest now retired 
into the citadel of Messina. In June a British fleet was des- 
patched to the Mediterranean, and Stanhope hastened to 
Madrid to make a last effort to obtain the submission of 
Philip. While he was at Madrid, news arrived of the landing 
of the Spaniards at Palermo, and Stanhope offered to restore 
Oibraltar if Philip would immediately accede to the Quadruple 
Alliance; but without effect. Admiral Byng almost anni- 
hilated the Spanish fleet of twenty-two sail in an engagement 
off Cape Ptosaro, August llth.* Yet the Allied Powers still 
hesitated to make a formal declaration of war. England was 
imwilling to do so except in conjunction with France, and the 
Begent w as relu ctant to take such a step against the grandson 
of Louis XIY. At last Dubois, who was now minister for 
Foreign Affidrs, found a pretext for it in the conspiracy of 
Cellamare. 

^ Martin, t xv. p. 90 sq. 

* Dnmont, t. viiL pt L p. S81 ; Lamberty, t. x. Suite^ p. 40. 

* Supr€ty p. 100. 

* Martin says: "Aocane signifieation, aucane declaration de 
guerre, n'avait en lieu." (Hut. de France, t. xy. p. W.] Only the 
btter part of this sentence is tme. The destination of the fleet had 
been eommnnieated in tiie spring to Monteleon, the fi^»anish ambas- 
sador at London. Coxe, imd. p. 810. 
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Coanirmcy Alberoni, in oonjunction with the Dachess of Maine, and 
otc^^ through CeDamare, the Spanish ambassador at; Ptois, had 
concocted a plot for carrying off the Begent; upon which 
Philip y. was to claim the B^;ency, and to procure confirma- 
tion of his authority from an assembly of the States-Oenersl 
of France. This scheme was betrayed to Dubois by a ckrk 
employed to copy the despatches, and a Spanish abb^, the 
beu^er of them, was arrested at Poitiers on his way to Spain. 
This discoTcry was followed by the arrest of the Duchess of 
Maine and her husband, as well as that of Cellamare, as a 
violator of international law ; and Dubois availed himself of 
the popular indignation excited by the plot to declare war 
against Spain, January 10th, 1719. An English declaration 
had preceaed it by a fortnight. 
The Frtnoh Addve operations were commenced in the spring. In Apnl 
Sl^l^ a French cuvision crossed the Bidasoa, pushed on to Passages 
and destroyed the dockyard, where several men-of-war were • 
building; then being joined by the main body under Marshal 
Berwick, laid siege to Fuenterabia, which capitulated June 
18th. Philip was unable to stem this invasion ; yet in March 
he had despiUiched six slups of war, with 6,000 men, and arms 
for 80,000 more, to make a descent in Scotland under the 
conduct of the exiled Duke of Ormond. The Pretender was 
invited from Bome to take advantage of any events which 
might occur. But the Spanish squadron was dispersed by a 
storm ; only two frigates succeeded in reaching Tfintail, and 
the partial rising of Highlanders which ensued was speedil v 

2uelied. In Spain, St. Sebastian surrendered to the French 
Lugust 19th. Berwick then re-entered France ; skirted with 
his army the northern side of the Pyrenees, and entered Cer- 
dagne ; where, however, he effected little or nothing. In the 
autumn an English fleet appeared off the coast of Qalida, 
captured Vigo, October 2l8t, and did much danmge. 
FijUof^^ It was ckSurly impossible for E^in to resisl^ single-handed, 

the formidable combination organized against her. The 
Austrian troops, released by the Peace of Passarowitz, had 
now had time to proceed to the scene of action, and the Eng- 
lish fleet had landed laige bodies of them in Sicily. ' The 
French invasion of Spain would recommence next year, and 
the English were preparing to attack Spanish America. But 
the French and English Cabinets had resolved that the fall of 
Alberoni should l^ an indispensable condition of a peace. 
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Philip y. was infiuenoed to dismiss his enterprising minister 
by his confessor Danbenton, whom Dubois had gained ; while 
the Spanish Queen was threatened with the withdrawal ci the 
guarantee of the Italian Duchies to her children. InDecember, 
1719, Alberoni received orders to quit Madrid in eight days 
and Spain in three weeks. This was the end of his politiohl 
career, though he lived till 1752. He retired through France 
to Oenoa; whence, however, he was driven by Pope ClementXI., 
who threatened him with prosecution as an enemy of the 
Catholic ffdth. Till the death of that Pontiff he found a 
refuge in Switzerland ; and after that event he regained his 
place in the Consistory. 

After the dismissal of Alberoni, the Spanish ambassador at ra^ v. 
the Hague acceded to the Quadruple Alliance (February, 1720). ^S^^H? 
The E^NBTor was put in possession of Sicily ; the ex-Eiug of '^pi® ^^' 
Sicily (victor Amadeus II. of Savoy) became King of Sar- ^'^' 
dinia, a possession which has since remained in his House ; 
and the reversion of Parma and Tuscany was guaranteed to 
the children of the Spanish Queen. The policy of Dubois was 
thus crqwned with success, and on Cl emen t XI.'8 death he 
received a cardinal's hat from Innocent XIlT. 

The adhesion of Philip V. to the Quadruple Alliance was ^gJJ^^^' 
followed by several treaties. As the Emperor had shown a im. ' 
dislike to the stipulations regarding the Italian Duchies, 
Philip concluded a secret treaty with France in March, 1721, 
by which that country engEiged to support the interests of 
Spain in the Congress about to be opened at Cambrai.^ The 
English Cabinet manifested their mspleasure at this treaty, 
which had been made without their concurrence ; and Dubois, 
to appeaae them, hastened to bring about another Treaty of 
Madrid in June, 1721, between Great Britain and Spain, to 
which France also acceded, containing terms very advantageous 
to English commerce. On the other hand. Great Britun en- 
gaged to replace the Spanish ships destroyed by Byng.' 

The connection between France and Spain was at tiuM time gwg^" *^ 
drawn closer by marriage contracts l^tween the reigning ^i**^ 
families. Louis XV. was to be afSanced to the Infaata, then 
only three years of age, who was to be educated in Fiance ; 
whUe the Prince of Asturias, the heir apparent of the Spanish 
• 
^ Martin, t. XV. p. 114. 
* Dumont, t. viii. pt. ii. p. 33 sqq. 
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]>eathof 

«heB«gant 

OrleanB. 



Honaichj, and Don Carlos, the heir o£ Parma and Tnscanj, 
were to be united to two daughters of the Segment OrleaaB. 
The young prmoeseee were exchanged on the Bidasoa* January 
9th, 1722. These marriages had been effected through the 
influence of Daubenton, and were followed by attacks upon 
religious freedom in France. Under Philip V ., the slave of 
the Jesuits, religious bigotry and intolerance flourished as 
yigorously as under the House of Austria ; 2,846 persons 
were burnt during his reign,^ and the consort of the Prince 
of Astiuias was regaled on her arriTal in Spain with the 
spectacle of an avio dafS. Daubenton procured that the Jesuit 
Mmiires should succeed the yenerable AJbhi ileuxyas con- 
fessor of Louis XY. ; the press and book trade in France 
were subjected to a rigorous snrreillance, and Fleury's 
posthumous work, the Diecaun sur le$ L%berU$ ChMieaneg, was 
suppressed. 

Viie end of the Orleans regency was now approadiing. 
Louis XY. would attain his l^;al majority February 16th, 
1728, and the Begent had caused lum to be crowned in 
October, 1722. Wnen the King became of age, the Duke of 
Orleans resigned the title of B^font, but as president of the 
Ooundl of %ate continued to conduct the Qovemment under 
the guidance of Dubois, who was now Prime Minister. The 
Oaroinal, howeyer, did not long enjoy his newly-acquired 
honours. Hie died on August 10th, 1/28, and the Duke of 
Orleans did not long surviye him, dying on December 2nd, 
1728, at the premature age of forty-nine. The Duke of 
Bourbon now became Prime Minister. His administration 
was but a continuation of the former system, though with 
infinitely less talent 

Soon after these events Europe was surprised by the abdi- 

of phfflpv. ^ijiou ^ Philip v., an event caused by religious motives. 
The Crown of Spain was transferred to Don Luis, Prince of 
Asturias, then sixteen years of age, Philip's eldest son, by 
Louisa of Savoy (January 10th, 1724). Don Luis, however, 
died in the August following his accession, and Philip found 
himself in a difficult position. His renunciation of the Crown 
had resembled a solemn religious act, and his resumption of 
it might occasion unfavourable comments. His religious 
scruples, however, were removed by the Papal Nuncio ; after 



Abdieatioii 



^ L^montey, Hist, de la BigeneCf t. i p. 431. 
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much apparent relactance, Philip again ascended the thione, 
and Eluabeth Eameee reigned once more, to the detriment of 



banwhile a congress had been opened at Oambrmi to de- Mani^o 



the peace of Europe. 

Meanwhile a congi 
dde the questions t«tween Austria said Spain. Formal pro- 
ceedings, hoirerer, did not begin till January, 1724, wercTerj 
protracted, and had no results. The Duke of Bourbon was 
mdxned to support Spain, and to form an intimate alliaAce 
with that country ; but at the same time he was anxious to 
arrange as soon as possible a marriage for Louis XY., with 
the double object of maiutaiuing himmf in power and, in the 
event of no heir being bom, of preyenting the succession of 
the Orleans branch. In this police he was supported not 
only by his mistress, Madame de Frie, but also by French 
public opinion. In April, 1725, the Spwish Inftmta was sent 
hack to Spain without eren a word of apology. The French 
Court at first endearoured to procure for the young King 
Louis an English princess, but affcer considering the advis- 
ability of marrying Louis to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Tsarina Catharinel.,and to Princesses of Modena and Lorraine, 
MaryLescijnski, daughter of Stanislaus, ex-King of Poland, 
was selected to be Queen of France. The family of Stanislaus 
was at that time residing at Weissembourg, in Alsace, on a 
small pension allowed them by the Frrach Govemment, and 
were delighted at this unexpected turn in their fortunes. 
Mary, who was nearly seven years older than Louis, was 
married to him September 4th, 1725. 

The dismissal of the Infanta naturally gave the deepest 
offence to the Spanish Court. Philip immediately recalled 
his ambassador from Paris, and his ministers from the Con- 
gress of Cambrai, which was consequently broken up. Yet 
he had himself been secretly preparing to inflict the very same 
insult of which he so grievously complained. Philip, when 
he found it impossible to come to any terms with the French 
Court, and that nothing was likely to be done at the Congress 
of Cambrai, had reconciled himself with the Emperor, 
CSiarles YI. The Baron Bipperdi, a Dutchman, who had 
turned Catholic and had contrived to gain the confidence of 
Queen Elizabeth, had been despatched, in the autumn of 1724, 
to Vienna, with secret instructions to negotiate a marriage 
between her son, Don Carlos — alreadjr af^ced, as we have 
Been, to Mdlle. Beaujolais— and the eldest Archdudiess, Maria 
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Th^Tng' Theresik^ Almost the sole object o£ the Emperor's poliej at 
JJ2^^ that jimctnre, he beiiig without male heirs, was to secure tiie 
suooession of his daughters, aooording to the PsAaxATic 
Sanotiok which he had promulgated in 1 713. By this iBsfcm- 
ment the Austrian succession was regolated in the order of 
primogenitore, first in favour of his male descendants, and, in 
their default, of females. In case these also should be want- 
ing, Charles next appointed the Archduchesses, daughters of 
the Emperor Joseph ; then the Queen of Portugal and other 
daughters of the Emperor Leopold, and their desoendants in 
perpetuity.' As he adyanced in years, the Em^^eror, despair- 
ing of male issue, caused the Pragmatic Sanction to be oon- 
fiimed by the Austrian States, and by those of ffileaia, Bo- 
hemia, and Hungary. The weak point of it was that Charles's 
daughters were named to the succession before those of his 
elder brother, the Emperor Joseph I. ; and this in the faoeof 
a contrary Act of Succession made by his father, the Emptor 
Leopold, in 1708, by which it was provided that, in d&Milt 
of male heirs, the Austrian inheritance should first fall to the 
daughters of Joseph' By cancelling this arrangement Charles 
nieflnt YI. indicated that a like fate might OTertsLke his own, and 
I gSL^^ hence his anxiety to obtain a confirmation of the Pragmatic 
17S6. Sanctionfrom foreign Powers as wellasfrom his own subjects. 

To procure the guarantee of Spain, he was inclined to meet 
the advances of that Power ; while Philip, after the <iigtnigfl»vl 
of his daughter from France, urged Bipperdi to conclude 
with the Cabinet of Vienna almost at any price. A treaty 
was accordingly signed at Vienna April 30th. By it the two 
Sovereigns mutually renounced theor daims to each othei^s 
dominions ; Philip guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction and 
opened the Spanish ports to German commerce ; while Charles 
promised to use his good offices to procure the restoration of 
Gibraltar and Minorca to the Spanish Crown, and reoog^iiied 
Bon Carlos as heir to Parma and Tuscany. The assent of 
the Qermanic body to this arrangement respecting the Italian 

^ Coxe, S^aanish BourboMy voL liL p. 101. Bipperdi had been the 
Dutch ambassador at Madrid in 1716 ; in which capacity he attneted 
the notice of Alberoni, and gained the confidence of Vwip V. by his 
insinnating manners, who took him into his service. Garden, IhaiUs 
de Pcbix, t. iii. p. 136, note. 

^ Menael, Neuere Getch. der DeuUehen, R v. S. 127. 

* Pfeffel, Abrigi eknmol. de rJSNstcire d'AlUmagne, t. iL p. 463. 
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duchies was expressed in a sabsequent treaty between the 
Emperor, the Emmre, and Spain, signed Jnne 7th, 1725.^ 

By this treaty FhiUp renounced all the advantages which TheSMret 
he had hoped to obtain through the mediating Powers at the '^^'^^y* 
Congress of Cambrai, and acquiesced in the provisions of the 
Treaty of Utiecht and of the Quadruple Alliance. It con- 
tainea nothing, therefore, calculated to ofEend either England 
or France ; but such was not the case with the Secret ^^eaty 
concluded in November. Nothing, of course, was certainly 
known of this except through ti^e imprudent and foolish 
boasting of Bipperda ; but it was believed that marriages had 
been arranged between the two Archduchesses, Maria Theresa 
and Maria Anna, and Don Carlos and Don FhiUp, the sons of 
Philip y . by Elizabeth Farnese ; that the contracting parties 
had agreed to effect the restoration of the Stuarts ; and that 
the Emperor had engaged to assist Philip in the recovery of 
Gibraltar and Minorca hy force. The marriage of Don Carlos 
might one da^ revive the Empire of Charles Y. through the 
union of Spam and Gtermany. The exultation displayed bv 
the Court of Madrid, and the honours lavished upon Bipperda, 
who was made a minister and grandee of Spain, strengui^ied 
the alarm of the French and English Calnneto. Their sus- 
picions were soon confirmed by the confessions of Bipperdi 
liimself , whose vanity and presumption brought upon lum the 
hatred of the Spanish grandees, and deprived him of the con* 
fidence of the Queen. In a few months he was driven from 
his office, and took refuge in the hotel of Stanhope, the English 
Ambassador, to whom he revealed the whole of the negotia- 
tions between Spain and the Emperor. Philip dragged him 
by force from this asylum, and caused him to be confined at 
Segovia. War seemed inevitable. Oeorge L, during his AiiUnoe 
Bojoum at Hanover in 1725, had already engaged Frederick 179^^' 
William L of Prussia to conclude at Herrenhausen an alliance 
with France and England (September 8rd).' The Dutch, in 
the interests of their commerce, threatened by the establish* 

1 Domont, t. viii pt. ii pp. 106, 113, and 121 ; Lamberty, t. z. 
SuUej p. 128. 

^ Domont, t. viii. pt. ii. p. 127 ; Lamberty, t. x. Suite, p. 150. This 
treaty affords the first instance of a Prince of the Empire entering 
into a formal engagement with a foreign Power not to ezecnte the 
obligations impoMd on him by the Germanie Constitation, viz., to 
fnnSsh a contingent of troops, m case the Empire shoold declare war 
against France. Garden, Si$t, des Tra%U9, t. lii p. 14a 
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ment of an East India Companj bj the Emperor at Ostend, 
acceded to this alliance^ known as the Alliance of HanoTer, bj 
a treaty signed at the Hagae, Angost 9th, 1726.^ Sweden 
and Denmark, which Powers were to be subsidised by En^^and 
and France, also acceded in March and April, 1727.' 0& the 
other hand, the Empress of Snssia, incensed by the conduct 
of G^rge I. in protecting Denmark and Sweden again st h er 
designs, and alienated from France by reason <^ Louis XV. 's 
marriage, joined the Alliance of Vienna Aug^t 6lh, 1726 ;* 
and in the following year Frederick William of Prussia, who 
had never heartily approved of the Hanorerian Lei^e, secretly 
did the same. * 

ABoroiMui Thus all Europe became divided between the allianoes of 
awted. Vienna and Hanover ; and though both sides ipretended that 
these treaties were only defensive, yet each made extensive 
preparations for war. G^rge I. entered into a treatv with 
the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel for the supply of 12,000 men ; 
manifestoes were published, ambassadors withdrawn, armies 
put on foot ; the sea was covered with Eng^sh fleets ; an 
English squadron under Admiral Hosier annoyed the trade of 
Spain ; and in February, 1727, the Spaniards laid siege to 
Gibraltar, and seized at Yen Cruz a richly laden mer^iant 
vessel belonging to the English South Sea Company. But 
these vast preparations led to no results of importance. Of 
all the European Powers, Spain alone had any real desire for 
war. The mediation of Pope Benedict XTTT.,* the death of 
Catharine L Empress of Bussia (May 17th, 1727), the 
Emperor'sprincipal ally, and above all the pacific character of 
Cardinal Fleuxy, the French minister, prevented the outbreak 
of a war. In June, 1726, Louis XV. had dismissed the Duke 
of Bourbon and called Fleury to his counsels, who was then 
seventy-three years of age.' Fleury adopted the pacific policy 
of the two preceding Gh>vemments, and maintained the 
enienie cordidU with Ghfeat Britain. The preliminaries of a 
general pacification were signed at Paris, May 31st, 1727, by 
the ministers of the Emperor, France, Q-reat Britain, and 

^ Domont, t. viii. pt ii p. 138. 
* Ibid. p. 141 sqq. ; Roaaset, BeoHeU, t. ill. p. 114. 
> Ibid. p. 131. 

« Cardinal Onini, who had snooeeded Imiocent XUI. in 1724. 
' Fleiuy, however, who must not he oonfoonded with the Abh6 of 
the same name, did not obtain a cardinal's hat till September, 1728. 
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HoQaad, and a CongreM was appointed to assemble at Aix-bti- 
Ohapelle to arrange a definitiye peace. But Spain still held 
alooi and endeavonred to temporize. The hopes of FhiUp 
being again awakened bjthe d^th of Oeorge I. in Jnlj, 1727, 
he renewed his intrigaes with the Jaoobitos, instigated the 
Ptetender to proceed to a port in the Low Countries, and to 
seize an opportunity to pass over into England. But Philip's 
expectations were soon dispelled hj the <]^uiei accession of 
Oeorge IL and his acceptance of the pohcj of his fittiier. 
The Spanish Queen, however, still held out; till, alarmed bj 
the dangerous state of Philip's health, whose death might 
frustrate her fikvourite scheme of obtaining the Italian Duchies 
she induced her husband to accept the preliminaries by the 
Act of the Pardo, March 6th, 1728.' 

A Congress was now opened at Soissons, to which place it c<ni«r«H at 
had been transferred for the convenience of Fleurj, who was its "' 
Bishop. But though little remained to be arranged except 
the matter of the Italian Duchies, the negotiations were pro- 
tracted. Spain, bj her large military prepaiations, seemed 
sidll to contemplate a war ; and by the condusion of a double 
marriage between the Prince of Asturias and the Infanta of 
Portugal, and the Prince of Brazil and Infanta of Spain 
(January, 1729), was evidently endeavouring to withdraw 
Portugal from the English alliance. The Spanish Queen 
entertained an implacable resentment against France and 
England, and spared no exertion to bring the Emperor into 
her views. But the conduct of Charles at length undeceived 
her. In order to obtain the guarantee of all the Powers to 
the Pragmatic Sanction, the object of all his policy, he raised 
every obstacle to the negotiations. He thwarted the Sj^nish 
interests witii regard to the Italian Duchies, by objectmg to 
the introduction of Spanish garrisons, and by reviving obs^ete 
pretensions ^f the Empire to Parma and Tuscany. Thus the 
negotiations at Soissons became a mere farce, and the various 
pl^iipotentiaries gradually withdrew from the Congress. 
Meanwhile 'the birth of a Dauphin (September 4th, 1729) 
having dissipated the hopes of Philip^Y. and his Queen as to 
the French succession, Elizabeth devoted herself i^ the more 
warmly to the prosecution of her Italian schemes; and finding 
her efforts to separate France and England unavailing, she at 

* Dumont, t viii. pt. ii pp. 146, 160 ; Coxe, Spanish Bourbons, 
vol. iii p. 231. 
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TheTnaty length determined to aocept wkat thej offered* Sbe Iiad 
i7»!^'^ preTiottfllj tested the Emperor's sinoerit j bj demanding that 
the Italuui fortresses should be occupied bj Spanish, instead 
of neutral troops, and bj requiring a categorical answer with 
regard to the projected marriage between the Archduchess 
and Don Carlos. The Emperor having returned an evasive 
answer, she persuaded Philip to aocept Uie proposals of Fleuiy 
and Walpole and to make treaties with Fiance and England* 
which were concluded at Seville November 9tii, 1729. Eng- 
land and Spain arranged their commercial and other differ- 
ences ; the succession of Don Carlos to the Italian Duchies 
was guaranteed; and it was agreed that Leghorn, Porto 
Ferrajo, Parma, and Piacenza should be garrisoned by 6,000 
Spaniards, who, however, were not to interfere witib the civil 
government. Nothing more was said about Gibraltar. Philip, 
indeed, seemed now to have abandoned all hope of recovering 
that fortress ; for he soon afterwards caused to be constructed 
across the isthmus the strong lines of San Boque, and thus 
completelv isolated Gibraltar from l)is Spanish dominions. 
The Dutch acceded to the Treaty of Seville shortly after its 
execution, on the understanding that they should receive 
entire satisfaction respecting the India Company established 
by the Emperor at Ostend. 
SMOBd Charles vl. was indignant at being thus treated by Spain, 

^UJ^^ in violation of all the engagements which the Spanish Sove- 
1781. reigns had so recently contracted with him ; and above all was 

he disappointed at seeing his hopes frustrated of obtaining a 
guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction. He recaUed his am- 
bassador from Madrid* and despatched a considerable force 
into the Milanese to oppose the entrv of the Spanish troops 
into Italy. On the death of Antonio Famese, Duke of Parma, 
January 10th, 1781, he took military possession of that State, 
and his agents persuaded the Duke's widow to* declare herself 
pregnant, in order to prolong this occupation. The Queen of 
Spain, wearied with the slowness of Cardinal Fleuiy in canr- 
ing out the provisions of the Treaty of Seville, sudd^y 
declared, in a fit of passion, that Spain was no longer bound 
by that treaty. War seemed inevitable, but was averted by 
the dexterity of Walpole. Great Britain and the Dutcb 
States, in concert with the Spanish Court, without the concur- 
rence of France, now entered into negotiations with the 
Emperor, which were skilfully conducted by Lord Waldegrave, 
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to indnoe him to accede to the Treaty of Seville ; and, on 
March 16th, 1731, was conduded, what has been called the 
SscoHD Tbbatt of YisiTKA. Great Britain and the States 
gnaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction ; and the Emperor, on 
his side, acceded to the provisions of Seville respecting the 
Italian Budues, and agreed to abolish the Ostena Company. 
He also engaged not to bestow his daughter on a Bourbon 
Prince, or in any other way which might endanger the balance 
of power. The States of the Empire gave their sanction to 
the treaty in July, and Philip Y. acced^ to it before the end 
of that month. John Gktston de* Medicis, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, finding himself thus abandoned by the Emperor, 
concluded with the Court of Spain what was osJled the Family The 
Can/vetdion, and named Don Carlos his heir. Charles YI. at cSim^ 
first manifested some displeasure at this action of the Duke ; turn." 
but he was at length induced to authorize a decree of the 
Aulic Council by which the guardianship of Don Carlos was 
assi^Eied to the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duchess of 
Parma. In November an English squadron disembarked at 
Leghorn 6,000 Spmiards, who took possession of that place, 
as well as Porto Ferrajo, Parma, and Piacenza, in the name of 
Don Carlos, as Duke of Parma and presumptive heir of 
Tuscany. 
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CHAPTEE XUV 

TBB AFFAIBS OF POLAND AND TUBKET, 1733-1740 

Death of HTHE peace of Europe was next disturbed by what has been 
Aaigrtaa 1 called the '* War of the Polish Suooession/' The throne 
PoUud. of Poland was rendered vacant bj the death of Angustns II., 
February Ist, 1733. It had been foreseen that on this event 
Louis Xv. would endeavour to restore his father-in-law, Stan- 
islaus Lesczinski, to the throne of Poland, a project which 
Austria and Russia had determined to oppose. With this 
view they selected, as a candidate for the Polish Crown, 
Emanuel, brother of John Y., King of Portugal; and they 
engaged Frederick William I. of Prussia to support their de» 
signs by a trea^ drawn up December 81st, 1731, and called 
the Treaty of Lowenwolde, from the name of the Busaiaii 
minister who had the principal hand in its negotiation. The 
Duchy of Berg, the grand object of Frederick William's am- 
bition, was to be assured to him, and Courland to a prince of 
tiie House of Brandenbui^, upon the death of the last reigning 
Duke of the House of KettJer. This article, however, was un- 
acceptable to the Court of St. Petersburg. The Empress, Anna 
Ivanowna,^ wished to procure Courland for her favourite, 
Biron ; she accordingly refused to ratify the treaty, and matters 
were in this state on the death of Augustus IL 
Hb BOD a When that event occurred, Frederick Augustus, the son and 
g^<^ successor of Augustus II. in the Saxon Electorate, also became 
Polish a candidate for the Polish Crown ; and, in order to obtain it, 
throne.. -^^ sought the assistance of the Emperor Charles VI., which 
he hopdd to gain by adhering to the Praematic Sanction. In 
the previous year the Emperor had brought that matter before 
the (German Diet, when a great majority of the States had 

^ We shall return to the history of Russia since the Peaee of 
Nyst&dt 
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ratified and goanuiteed the Aot (Jamiaiy lltk, 1782). The 
Electors of Kkyarift and Saxony and the Count Plalatine had, 
howeyer, protested against it. The Elector of BaTaria and the 
son of the Elector of Saxony, the prince now in question, had 
married daughters of the Emperor Joseph I., whose eTentoal 
claims to the Austrian succession, as children of the eldcnr 
brother, might be considered preferable to those of the dau|^. 
tors of Charles YI. ; and, on July 4th, the two Electors hid 
concluded, at Dresden, an aUiance for the defence of Obeir 
respectiye rights. But Charles YI. availed himself of the 
ambitious views of Frederick Augustus to obtain from him a 
renunciation of his pretensions ; and the new Elector now 
solemnly acceded to the decree of the Empire regarding the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and agreed personally to guarantee it, the 
Emperor, in return, engaging to assist him to the Polish throne. 
In the treaty condud^ between them Charles YL promised 
his unconditional aid in excluding Stanislaus, or any French 
candidate ; while he undertook to alEord Frederick Augustus 
every assistance for the attainment of his object that might 
be compatible with the constitution of the Polish BepubUc ; 
but on condition that the Elector should consult the wishes of 
the Empress of Bussia and King of Prussia. When he should 
have done this, Charles promised to furnish him with money 
to procure his election, and to support him in it with arms ; ^ 
that is, first to corrupt, and then to constrain the Polish nobles. 
In consequence of this arrangement, a treaty was made in 
July, 1738, between the Elector of Saxony and the Empress of 
Bussia, by which the agreement to elect a Prussian Prince to 
the Duchy of Courland was set aside ; and it was agreed that 
when the anticipated vacancy should occur by the death of 
Duke Ferdinand, resort should be had to an eieetUm; doubt- 
less of much the same sort as was now to be accorded to the 
unhappy Poles. The Empress promised to support the election 
of Frederick Augustus in Polimd not only by negotiation and 
money, but also by arms, " so &r as could be done without 
yiola^SliigtheUbertyof election;"* a clear impossibiUty. Thus 
the interests of the Portuguese Prince, who was, indeed, per- 
sonally unacceptable to the Poles, were entirely disr^Moed. 
After the withdrawal of this candidate, the Sang of Prussia 

> The tnatv only in Wmck, Cod. Jur. Oeni. rte, t. L p. 70a 
* Booflwt, JEUeueH, t. x. p. I sqq. 
rv. Q 
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would have preferred 8tani«lflkU8 to the Elector of Saxony for 
Blng of Poland, aalem daagerons to Pras«ian interests;^ but 
he coquetted alternately wilA the French and Imperial Courts, 
and ended with doing nothing. 

This coniunctore is prindpallj important from the position 
nowdefinitiTeljtaken np by Bnssia as a European Power. It 
had always been the policy of Peter the Oreat to nourish, 
under the mask of friendship, the elements of discord existing 
in the Polish constitution, and thus to render Poland's escape 
from foreisn influence impossible. It was only through the 
Tsar that Augustus II. had been able to maintain himself on 
the throne. Russian troops simost continually occupied Poland, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the people, and Peter disposed 
as arbitrarily of the lives and estates of Polish subjects as if 
they had been a conquered people. Thus, for instance, when 
he was celebrating the marriage of his niece, Catharine, with 
the Duke of Mecklenburg at Dantsic in 1716, his fleet 
threatened that town in the very midst of the solenmities, and 
he compelled it to make a contribution of 150,000 dollars to- 
wards his war with Swedezi. This was done under the very eyes 
of King Augustus, who was present in the town.' The Poles 
owed their misfortunes, as we have said, to their constitution, 
but also to their own faults. Frederick II., speaking of Poland 
shortly after this time, says : " This kingdom is in a perpetual 
anarchy. AD the great families are divided in their interests ; 
they prefer their own advantage to the public good, and only 
unite for the cruel oppression of their subjects, whom they 
treat more like beasts of burden than men. llie Poles are vain, 
overbearing in prosperil^, abject in adversity ; capable of any 
act in order to obtam money, which they throw out of window 
immediately they have got it ; frivolous, without judgment, 
equally ready to lake up or abandon a cause without any 
reason. They have laws, but nobody observes them, because 
there is no executive justice. When many offices become vacant, 
the power of the Emg increases in proportion, since he has 
the privilege to dispose of them ; but the only return he meets 
with is ingratitude. The Diet assembles every three years, 
either at Grodno or Warsaw; when it is the policy of the 

^ M^m. de Brandehovrg, t {ii. p. 71. 

* Hermann, Gttth. Eiidafuk, B. iv. S. M2; and Walisaewski, 
Peter the CfretU, vol. IL p. 66 (trans.). 
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Gamt to pn)CQi« the election of a person demoted to it aa 
MaTHhal of the Diet Yet, during the whole reign of Angus- 
tns n. there was but one Diet which lasted. This cannot be 
otherwiee, since a single deputy can interrupt their' delibera* 
tions. It is the Veto of the ancient tribunes of Borne. . . . 
The women conduct political intrigues and dispose of CTerj- 
thing, while their husbands get drunk. . . . Foland main- 
tains an armj of 24,000 men, but thej are bad troops. In 
case of need it can assemble its om^e-Mm ; but Augustus II. 
in Tain invoked it against Oharles XII. Hence it was easy for 
Busna, under a more perfect goverhment, to profit by the 
weakness of its neighbour, and to gain an ascendant over it." ' 

France also employed money to secure the election of Stan- Doable 
islaus ; but in fEict, as a native Pole, he was the popular can- p^^ ^ 
didate, as well as by his personal qualities ; and, had the Onmn. 
nation been left to itself, and that lil^rty of election allowed 
to it which the Eastern Powers pretended to secure, he would 
have been the undisputed King of Poland. But as Austrian 
troops were massed in Silesia, while a Bussian army was in- 
vading Poland from the east, it was necessary for Stanislaus 
to enter the Kingdom by stealth, in order to present himself 
to the electors. Had Cardinal Vleury, the French Minister, 
been more active, this necessity might have been averted ; but 
he kept Stanislaus several months in France, and to insure 
his safety it becamenecessary to resort to an artifice. Ajperson 
simulating Stanislaus was sent to Dantsic with a small French 
squadron having 1,500 troops on board ; while the real Stanis- 
laus proceeded to Warsaw by way of Berlin, in the di^uise of 
a merchant. He was a second time elected King of Poland on 
the plain of Vok bv a great majority of the electors— W,000 
it is said ; and his election was duly prodaimed by the Primate 
of tbe Kingdom, Theodore Potocki, September 12th, 1788. 
Some 8,000 of the Palatines, however, gained by the Elector 
of Sazonv, and having the Bishop of Cracow at their head, 
quitted the field of el^on, crossed the Vistula to Pnga, and 
eleeted IVederick Augustus, who, being supported by the 
Bussian army, was proclaimed King of Poland, with the title 
of Augustus in. (October 5th), and was immediately recog- 
nised by the Emperor Charles YI. 

Iiouis Xy . made some vain remonstrances to the Cabinet of 

^ if 6a. de Brandehourg^ ap. Garden. 
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y iemia. The junetion of the BiuNiiaa and Saxon troope oom* 
peUed Stanidaus to flj from Warsaw, and take refoge at 
Dantric, where he was besieged by the Bnssians. That plaoe, 
after a braye and obstinate def enoe, was at length compelled 
to surrender, June 28th, 1734. Stanislaus had preTionBlj 
escaped in the disgoise of a peasant to Marienwerder, and 
thence to Konigsberg, where the King of Prussia afforded him 
protection. Thus Frederick William seoned to play an equivo- 
cal part; for while he sheltered Stanislaus, he sent 10,000 
men to join the Imperial armj which was to fight aoainst his 
cause, but which did nothing but rob and oppress the people 
among whom it was quartered. The Crown Pnnce, afterwards 
Frederick the Great, accompanied these troops, and is said to 
have acquired some useful knowledge, b j obserring the bad dis- 

ThejPkench cipline of the Austrians. All that the Fraich did in favour of 
Stamdaus was to send a paltrjr expedition, consisting of three 
battalions, to Dantsic, which ianded on May 10th and re-em- 
barked on the 14th. These troops, on their return, touched at 
Copenha^;en. Count Pldo, who was then French Ambassador 
in that city, was so indignant at their ocmduct that he led them 
back to Dantsic ; but only to his own destruction and that of 
the greater part of his companions.^ This was the first en- 
counter between the Bussians and IVench. After these events, 
the Bussians and Austrians began to dictate in Poland, and 
the seat of govemment seemed to lie rather at St. Petersburg 
than Warsaw.* 

ftuuDo^^ ^ The French Court seemed more intent on gaining advantagee 
in the west than on supporting Stanislaus and the " digni^'* 
of his son-in-law, Louis XY., or maintaining the balance of 
power. This last motive was indeed assi^^ied in a seeret 
treaty concluded between France and Sarduoda, September 
28rd, 1738, for the purpose of an attack upon the Emperor^s 
ItaUaa provinces. The balance of power seemed rawer to 
depend on the fate of Poland. Bussia, however, notwith- 
standing her recent advances, does not yet appear to have 
inspired much alarm in Europe; at all events, Fraace could 
gain little benefit from a war with that country. The Sar- 
dinian sceptre had now passed to Charles Emanuel UL, 

^ Jfte. de Brandebomv, t. ilL p. 72. 

* See the state paper drawn ap for the instmetion of Alignstos III. 
ap. Hennaon, Geteh. Btmkinde, B. iv. S. 059 ff. 
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throngli the abdication of his &ther, Victor Amadens, TL, in 
1780. Itwasthe ciustom of the House of Savoj to make peace 
orirar according to its political conyenienoe; andin^esecret 
trea^ irith the IVench Crown it was agreed that the Mihuiese TMatyof 
should be attacked, and, when conquered, annexed to the Bar- ^><b,i788. 
dinian dominions. By a particular conyention, when the King 
of Sardinia should also acquire Mantua, Sayoy or Sardinia 
was to be ceded to France.^ The Austrian Netherlands were 
not to be attacked, unless the conduct of the Powers interested 
in their presery ation rendered it necessary. So also the Empire 
was to be distinguished from the^fitperor. Nothing was to be 
done to the prejudice of the former ; and the King oS Sardinia, 
when in possession of the Milanese, was to acknowledge that 
he held it as an Imperial fief. These arrangements were in* 
tended to nreyent Hx>lland and England from interfering on 
the ground of the Barrier Treaty, and to bring some of the 
German princes into the alliance. Further,by separate articles, 
it was agreed that it would be adyisable to driye the Emperor 
from Naples and EKcily and the Tuscan ports ; that is, to expel 
him entirely from Italy, when his Italian possessions were to 
be made oyer to Bon Carlos and his heirs male, or, in their 
default, to the next sons of the Queen of Spain, and their male 
descendants, in the order of primogeniture ; and, failing all 
male heirs, they were to be reunit^ to the ^)anish Crown, 
and Charles Einanuel also stipulated Hiat Spain should be 
confined to the Two Sicilies and the Tuscan AreMi or ports, 
and Fleuiy promised the unconditional adhesion of Spain to 

this treaty: 

In consequence ofthistreaty,Louis XV. declared war against lcn^xv. 
the Emperor, October 7th, 1788. The Queen of Spain seized ^«'***«» 
the occasion to push the interest of her family. She longed to 
see Bon Carlos on the throne of Naples ; and her pride was 
hurt by the ancient forms of yassalage which bound him, as 
Buke of Parma and Tuscany, to the Emperor. She had also 
another son to proyide for. By the skilful administration of 
Patifio, called the Colbert of Spain, the army and nayy had 
been brought into a flourishing condition ; the former num- 
bered 80,000 men, flushed with recent yictories oyer the Moors 

^ Martin, Etii. de France^ t. xy. p. 182. This, however, wasapar- 
tieiilar eontentlaii, and does not appear in the treaty, which is gfyen 
by Garden, t. iii p. 178 sqq. 
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in AjErioft. As soon as a ruptiiro between Fnmoe and Auaixia 
was certain, a defensive aliianoe was secretlj concluded No- 
The Ti«aty vember 7th, at the Escurial, between Fiance and Spain. The 
aatoH ms. ^^^ Bourbon Powers mutual ly g uaranteed their poBseBai<ms 
which they held or chimed. While Spain dedaied that she 
would abrc^te all exdusiye privileges to the English^ France 
undertook to attack Gibraltar if necessazy. Thus the Treaity of 
the Escurial* though openly directed agwnst the Emperor was 
in reality equidly hostile to England. The Emperor en- 
deavoured to draw England and Holland on his side ; but 
these Powers determined to remain neutral, provided Fiance 
abstained from attacking the Austrian Netherlands. The 
English Ministry, embanussed by domestic aflEairs, and en- 
grossed by the prospect of a general election, contented tliem- 
selves witii offering their mediation,^ and, on November Mth, 
1788, a convention was signed at the Hague, by which 
Louis XY. engaged not to invade the Netherlands.* 
i^war, France began the war by seising Lorraine, whose Duke, 
^'^ Francis Stephen, was destined to marry the Archduchess* Maria 

Theresa, and thus to become the founds of a new House of 
Austria. Marshal Berwick crossed the Bhine and captured 
E;ehl, October 9th, 1788 ; but as this fortress belonged to the 
Empire, Louis, in order not to embroil himself with that body, 
declared that he would restore it at the peace. The conquest 
of the Milanese was intrusted to Marshal YiUara, and, with the 
aid of the Piedmontese, was virtually effected in three mo&ths. 
Mantua, however, the stronghold of Lombardy, remained in 
possession of the Austrians, who were assembling in lai^e 
masses in I^roL Yillars besoup^ht Don Oarlos and the Duke 
of Montemar, who had arrived in Italy with a Spanish army, 
to assist him in dispersing the Austrians ; but they preferred 
marching to Naples, snd in Februaty, 1784, quitted North 
Italy. The Oerman Diet, by a decree of February 26tlu de- 
clared that France had violated the Peace of Baden byinvading 
the Empire and the Duchy of Milan, as well as by levying 
contributions in the Circles; but the Electors of Bavaria, 
Cologne, and the Palatine remonstrated against this declara- 
tion, and detenmned to preserve a strict nentrality. In the cam- 
paign of this year, Berwick detached Count Belle-Isle against 

^ CijiTB'BMemoinqfSir Boberi Walpok, oh. zliiL 
^ BooflBet, Becueif, t. iz. p. 461. 
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Trives ai^ Tnurbach, whieh he took, wb^ Berwiek Umself , 
with the main bod^, undertook the sifiae of Philippeburgt 
where he was killed in the trenches, June l2th^ The oonimand 
now devolTed on Marshal d'Asfeld« to whom the place sur- 
rendered, Jul? 18th. The Imperial armj, under the command 
of the aged Eugene, now only the shadow of his former self, 
looked idlyion during the siege. In It^y, the principal thefUar^ 
of the war, the allies were ereEywhere euficessf uL The conquest 
of the Milanese was completed by the capture of Novara and 
Tortona. The joy of these successes was damped by the death 
of Yillars at Tunn, June 17th, within a few days of that of 
Berwick. They were the last of the great commanders of the 
reign of Louis XIY. The Imperialists, worsted near Parma, 
June 29th, gained indeed some advantage over Marshal BrogHe, 
near Quistello, but were completed dSeated September 19th, 
between Ouastaila and Suaaara. Charles Emanuel had, how- 
ever, consistently refused to undertake the .siege of Mantua, 
unless it was assigned to the Elector of Bavaria, or retained 
in return ior concessions to France. He was determined to 
prevent it from falling into the hsakfis of Spain. So Mantua 
was still untaken at the end of 1734. 

The affairs of the Emperor went still worse in Southern Ita^. Battle of 
Don Carlos and Montemar entered the Neapolitan dominions ^^^' 
in May, 1734, and marched without resistance to the capital, 
which immediately opened its gates j for the Austrian sway 
was highly unpopular. Instead of meeting the enemy in the 
open j^Id, the Emperor's f orcea had been weakened by being 
distributed into garrisons ; the only considerable body ci them 
which had been k€(pt together consisted of 9,000 or 10,000 men^ 
intrenched at Bitonto, in Apulia, who were completely defeated 
by the Spaniards, May 25th. This victory decided the conquest 
of all Naples. Montemar then passed into Sicily and speedily 
reduced the whole of that island. Don Csjdos was crowned 
Eing of the Two Sicilies at Palermo, July 3rd, 1795, with the 
title of Charles nL He was an enlightened Prince, and, under 
the guidance of his able minister,Bemardo Tanucci, a professor 
of jurisprud«ace at Pisa, the rei^ of the Spanish Bourbons 
in Italy began with a promise whidbi was not subaequently 
reaiizecL 

In Northern Italy, the campaign d 1785 was as favourable 
to the allies as that of the preceding vear. The Xmperialista 
were driven out of Austrian Lombardy, with the exception of 
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Hantoft, and ev«n this tihey pieseired only l^trough the dis- 
sennons of the aDiea. Ab opain claimed Mantw for Bon 
OarloB, and wonld give CharkiB Emanuel no guarantee for the 
posMSsion of the Milaneee, that Prince mw tmwilUng to f or- 
waid the rednction of Mantoa. France also, satisfied with the 
poBsession of Lorraine, did not wish Spain to reap any farther 
adnotages ; and by refuting to supply battering artilleiyand 
bj other means, endeavonred, in concert with the maritime 
Powers, to obstract the progress of the Spanisharms/ Nothing 
memorable ocearred on the Rhine. Marshal Coigny held 
Eugene in check, and presented him from crossii^ that river, 
though he was supported bj a corps of 10,000 BuiMnanfi under 
Count Lacy and Qeneral Keith. 

The appearance of this corps, howerer, hastened the negotia- 
tions between Austria and France, ^ich had already been 
commenced. The reverses experienced by the Emperor led him 
to desire peaee^ while England and Holland offered to mediate. 
Their proposals w^re in tiie Emperor's favour, and he seemed 
at first disposed to accept them. The proffered mediation was 
rejected, not bpr him, but bythe allied drowns; though Charles 
was indeed displeased with England and Holland, thinking 
that they had not afforded him that hdp which ttiey were 
bound to give by the Second Treaty of Vienna. He listened, 
therefore, not unwillingly to the secret proposals of Franoe, 
whidi were made to him at the instance of Chauvelin, the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs ; and preliminaries were 
signed at Vienna, Oetolwr 8rd, 1785. France not only 
abandoned the cause of Stanislaus, the pretended object of 
the war, but also deserted Sbain, whose subsidies she had re- 
ceived. A cessation of hostilities took place in November, but 
the signature of a definite treaty was delayed more than three 
years. 

The Spanish Sovereigns were naturally indignant at the 
conduct of France ; but the arming of the maritime Powers, 
and the appearance of an English squadron on the coasts of 
Spain, induced them to accept peace (May, 1786).* By the 
l&ntD Tbsatt 09 VixmrA, November 18th, 1788, it was ar- 
rsaged that Emg Staaidaus should abdicate the Ciown of 



^ Correspandenee of Lard WaUkgrave^ ap. Coxe, S^^amiA Boyw^ons^ 
voL ifi. p. 271. 



* Once» SpemM Bamrbons^ iii p. 877. 
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Poland, but retain the Boyal title. An^nBtoB HL was to be 
reoogniaed in his stead, while the Pobsh Oonstitntion and 
liberty of election were guaranteed. Tuscany, <a the death <rf 
the Ckand Dnke, was to be assigned to the Ihike of Lonraine, 
whose dnchies of Bar and Lorraine were to be transferred to 
Stanislans ; ^ the former immediateljp the latter so soon as the 
Duchj of Tnscanj should become vacant. Stanislans was to 
hold these dnchies for life; and npon his decease they were to 
be united to the French Crown. The Conntj of Falkenstein, 
howerer, a small district separated from Lorraine, and situated 
at the foot of Monnt Tonnerre, was reseryed to the Dnke 
Frauds Stephen, in order that he might hold a possession 
under the Empire, and that it might not be objected to him, 
when he should hereafter aspire to the Imperial Throne, as 
son-in-law of the Emperor Charles YI., that he was a foreisn 
Plrinoe. Tlie Diet subsequently agreed that the vote which the 
Dukes of Lorraine had nitherto enjoyed in their quality of 
Marquises of Nom^y should be attached to the County of 
Falkenstein. Naples and Sicily, with the Tuscan PresuKt, were 
to remain in the possession of Don Carios. The King of Sar- 
dinia to haye the Noyarese and Yigeyanese, or the ^rtonese 
and Yigeyanese, or the Noyarese and Tortonese, according to 
his option. Parma and Piacenea were to be assigned to the 
Emperor. France guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction, and 
acquiesced in the marriage of tiie Duke of Lorraine with the 
Archduchess, Maria Theresa — a union which had hitherto 
been opposed by France, because Lorraine would thus have 
been u&imately added to the Austrian dominions. The Eiuff 
of Sardinia acceded to this treaty, February 8rd, 1789 ; ana 
the Courts of Madrid and Naples in the following April. Thus 
terminated a war for which the question of the Polish Succes- 
sion alfovded only a pretence. 

TlieEmperor was the chief loser by this treaty; yet, though itfciiaotc 
Nai^es and Sicily were wrested from ms dominion, he recoyer^, fpSSu^" 
on tlie other hand, nearly all the possessions which had been 
oonqueved from him in Northern Italy, besides acquiring 
Piarma, and, indirectly, through his son-in-law, Tuscany. The 
recognition of the Pragmatic Sanction by France was also no 
slight adyantage to him. The loss of Lorraine did not concern 

^ It is to StaniBlans that Kand owes those arehiteetoralpretensionB 
whiehgbeUthealroi a litUe capital. 
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him directfy, but merely ip its qnalit j of an Imperial fief ; 
whilst, on the oth^ haad» it was a direct and vecy important 
acquisition for France. It was finally united to the French 
Crown on the death of Staniskus, in 1766. EngUndaad Hol- 
land looked quietly on. The Spanish Sovereigns were hi|^y 
discontented with the Treaty, tibough Nicies and Sicily were 
hardly a bad exchange for Parma, I^aoensa and Tuscany. The 
Grand Dulroof Tuscwy,ihelastof the Medicis,died July 9th, 
1737; and thus, on the signature of the treaty, there was 
nothing to prevent the immediate execution of its provisions. 
Staniskus had abdicated the Crown of Poland Vy an act signed 
at Eonigsberg, Januaiy 27th, 1786, and Bussia signified her 
AngQitus adherence to the provisions about Poland in May. The peace 
If finally arranged at the Diet at Warsaw, July 10th, 1736, be- 

tween Augustus in. and the Polish States, provided for the 
maintenance of the Soman Catholic religion, and the right d 
the Poles to elect their Sovereign. The Saxon troops were to 
leave the Eai^dom in forty days, except the body-guiud of the 
Bang, consiBting of 1,200 men,. The Bussians were to evacuate 
the kingdom at the same time. Dissidents were to enjoy se- 
curity of person and property; but they were not to be admiB- 
^ sible into the public service, nor to the dignities of Palatines 
and Starosts; nor were they to be allowed to seek the protec- 
tion of foreign Powers.^ 
Runia Mad One motive which had induced the Emperor to accede to the 
^' terms offered by Fnmce was the prospect of indemnifying 
himself for lus losses by a war with the Turks, which he had 
entered into, in woionaity with treaties, in conjunetioii with 
Russia. 

Peter the Great had never f or^;otten his humiliation at the 
Pruth, nor abandoned his favounte schemes for extending his 
Empire ; but, so long as he was engsged in the Northern War, 
nothii^ could be done in the direction of Turkey. In oontem- 
platum of an expedition into Persia, which rendered peace with 
the Porte indispensable, he had renewed, in 1720, the treaties 
of the Pruth and Adrianople ; and, in spite of the oppositi<m 
of the English resident, Stanyan, he obtained two important 
concessions, viz., the privilege of having a resident minister at 
Omstaatinople, and the afarc^iation of the yearly pvsseni or 
tribute made to the Tartar Ehan of the Crimea. It is remark- 

^ Schmantw, Einleiiung eu der SiaaUwiiitnickaJi, B. iL B,Wl sq. 

m 
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able that on this oocasion both the contracting parties guamn* 
teed the Polish Constitution, and declared that none of its 
territories or towns shonld be severed from Poland.^ Hence, 
when the Bussian troops entered that country in 1733 to sup« 
port Augustus m., the Porte remonstrated against it as a 
breach of treaty ; but being occupied with domestic dissensions, 
as well as with a Persian war, took no steps to preyent it. 

It was the Tsar's expedition into Persia, in 17212, which pater's ex. 
ultimatelybroughtSussia into collision with the Turks. Persia ^p^|^^' 
was then in the throes of a revolution. The Throne of the Sefi 
Dynasty, which had reigned upwards of two centuries, was 
shaken by a revolt of the A^hans, and Hussein, the last of 
that Dynaflty, was deposed by Mir Hahmoud in 1722.' Peter 
complained of wrongs done to Bussian merchants, and not 
being able to obtain the redress he demanded, declared war. 
In the summer of 1722 Peter embarked at Astrachan, and 
traversed the Caspian Sea, which he had previously caused to 
be surveyed, with a fleet carrying 22,000 soldiers. His real 
object was to obtain possession of Daghesfem, and he captured 
and garrisoned Derbent, the capital of that province. He re« 
newed the war in the following year, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the Porte, and made himself master of Ghilanand 
Bachu, while, on the other side, the Pasha of Erzerum broke 
into Georgia and seized Tiflis, the capital A treaty with Tur- 
key for the partition of Persia, and the restoration of some 
part of it to Shah Thamasp, Hussein's son, was one of the 
Tsar's last political acts. Me died on February 10th, 1725, in neath of 
the fifty*second year of his ase. A man of the wildest and onat^^rss. 
most savage impulse, yet capable of deep reflection and in- 
domitable perseverance ; submitting himself voluntarily, for 
the sake of his country, to all the hardships and privations of 
a common mechanic ; bred up in what are perhaps the most 
obstinate of all prejudices, those of a half-civilized people, yet 
one of the most remarkable reformers of any age» and in the 
^)ace of his short reign, the real founder of the Bussian 
Empire. 

Peter's son Alexis, by his first wife, Eudozia, had died in 

^ Bacmeiflter, Beiirdge sur Oesch, Peter de# ^. B. iii Beikun 21; 
Koch et Sch5ll, t. xiv. d, 298. 

' Hie best aocoont of the Persian Empire at this jimctnie, and of the 
character of Shah Hussein, will be found in Hanway's Bevoltaums of 
Penw, in his TraveU, vsL ii. 
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1718» in a mytterioiiB manner. The oondact of Aleoda bad 
never been aatis&ictOTy to bis &tber. He was aTorse to all 
miMtarir exercises, tbe slave of the priests, andtbs tool of tibe 
(Hd Bnssian Party, which hated and opposed aU Petca^s inno- 
vationsand reforms. Hence, at an earlj period, tbe Tsax bad 
serionslj meditated depriving him of the saooeesion and sbnt- 
ting him up in a convent. Peter, dnring bis absence in tbe 
war of 1711, had left his son nominal B^fent; but was so little 
content with bis oondact that, in a memoiable letter addressed 
to the S^iate, he directed them, in case of his own death, to 
elect ** the worthiest " for his successor. His discontent with 
his heir went on increasing. During Peter's jonmej to Holland 
and France, in 1717, Alexis had fled for protection to the 
Conrt of Yienna. After a short stajin that capital, and after- 
wards in the fortress of Ehrenberg, in Tyrol, be proceeded 
nnder a &Ise name to Naples, and found a refuge in theOasde 
of St. Elmo. His hiding-place was, however, discovered ; tbe 
Ticero J gave him up on tbe demand of the Tsar's envoys ; and 
on Februiafy Srd, 1718, be was brought back to Moscow. On 
the following morning be was arraigned before a great council 
of the clergy, nobles, and principal citizens of Moscow, in whose 
presence he was compellecl to sign a solemn act of renunciation 
of the Grown. The confessions which Alexis made on this 
occasion led to tbe discovery of aplot which had been batching 
seven years, and in which some of the leading Russian nobles 
were implicated. The objects of it were to massacre, after tbe 
accession of Alexis, all the chief Bussians and Germans who 
had been employed in canying out the reforms of Peter ; to 
make peace with Sweden, and restore to that Power St. Peters- 
burg and the other conquests which had been gained from it; 
to disband tbe standing army, and restore the soldiers to their 
originsi condition of peasants. On May 26th, 1718, a large 
assembly of tbe clergy, and of the highest civil and military 
officers, found Prince Alexis guilty on these charges, and 
pronounced sentence of death.^ The vounff Prince di^ on tbe 
following day, but the exact cause of his death is unknown. 
GftOiajdML Alexis bad left two children: a daughter, Natalia Alexe- 
nsKm* Ufwnsk^ bom July 23rd, 1714, and a son, Peter Alexejewitsch, 
bom October 2&id, 1715. l^ese were his offspring by bis con- 
sort, a Princess of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, whom he hated 

^ Le Fort's JMdvoii^ ap. Hermann, OetchBuidands, B. iv. & 990, 
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becaiupe ahe was a Protestant^and is said to have treated so ill 
as to caiue her death after her second Ijing-in. Aoeording to 
the laws of hereditary siiccession» the son of Alexis* now nine 
years old, was entitled to the Grown on the death of the Tsar, 
mt by a nkase, published in February, 1722, before proceeding 
on his expedition into Persia, Peter had asserted hispriTilege to 
settle the succession of the Crown ; and, in May, 1724, he had 
caused his wife Catharine to be solemnly crowned in the catiie- 
dral at Moscow— a ceremony which he intended as no Tain and 
empty pageant, but as an indication and pledge that she was 
to succeed him in the Imperial dignity. He does not seem, 
however, to hare made any formal nomination of her ; ^ and 
after her coronation he appears to have discoyered that she 
had been unfaithful to him. Catharine's eleyation to the throne 
was dfected, partly through corruption, partly by force, by 
her partizans, the New Russian Party, in opposition to the 
Old kusaian faction. The only eyidence produced in fayour of 
her claim to the Crown was Peter's yerbal declaration that he 
would make her his successor. Nothing of much importance 
occurred during the two years of Cathuine's reign, with the 
exception of a treaty made with Austria in 1726, She died 
May 6th, 1727. Soon after her accession she had married her 
eldest daughter, Anna Petrowna, then seyenteen years of age, 
to the Duke of Holstein. 

When Catharine I. lay on her death-bed, an assembly of the p«t« n. 
great dyil and military officers of the Empire determined that 
the Ciown should be given to Peter, the son of Alexis. This 
grandson of Peter the Ghreat was now in his twelfth year, and 
the assembly fixed his majority at sixteen. During his minority 
the Ooyemment was to be conducted by the Supreme Council, 
under the presidency of tiie Duchess of Holsteia and the 
Princess Ehzabeth, second daughter of Peter and Catharine. 
This arrangement, however, was somewhat modified by a pre- 
tended will of Catharine's, which appears to have been manu- 
factured by Prince Menschikoff and Count Bassewitz, and bore 
the signature of the Princess Elizabeth, who was accustomed 

^ There is a docnment eaUed l%e Political Tettafneni of Psier the 
GretU, the authentidl^ of which has been much contested. It is, at idl 
evoits, a remarkable pieee. One of the aitioles insists on the neeeasity 
of approaehiag Constantinople and India, on the sroond that *' he who 
oonmiands them is the trne raler of the world." zinkelaen, Qeseh, dei 
ofm. JS0iehs, B. y. S. e07 Anm. 
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to sign an dociiments for the Empress. It contained not, 1^ 
the lesohitions of the Assembly, any indemnity «6r the judges 
who had ccmdemned Alexis. The dedmon of the Supreme 
Ooondl was to be governed by the majority, and the Tsar wm 
to be pKsent at their deliberations, but without a Toice. ^ The 
GoTemment was to effect the marriage of the Tsar with a 
daughter of Prince Menschikoff's. Shonld Peter n. die with- 
out heirs, he was to be succeeded, first, by the Duchess of 
Holstein and her descendants, and then by her sister, the 
Princess Elizabeth, and her descendants. Failing heirs of all 
these, the Crown was to go to Natalia, daughter of Alexis,* 
MuooTite In spite <rf these regulations, however, Menschikoff, who 
leToiattons. ^^^ 90 ignoiant that he could hardly read or write, ▼irtaally 
seised the Eegency, and exerdsed a d«gpotism even more 
terrible than that of Peter the Great He was immediately 
made Generalissimo, and betrothed the Tsar to his eldest 
daughter, Maria. The only other member of the Council 
who enjoyed any share in the Government was Baron Oster- 
mann,theyice-Ohancellor. The Duke and Duchess of Holstein 
lost ail influence, and to avoid Menschikoff's insolence, i>ro- 
ceeded to Holstein, where the Duchess died in the following 
year, a few months after giving birth to a son, who, in course 
of time, became Peter IIL But the overbearing conduct, the 
avarice and corruption of Menschikoff became in a few months 
so intolerable, that the youthful Tsar summoned couiage to 
banish him to Siberia (September, 1727), where he died two 
years afterwards. Ostermann continued to retain his influ- 
ence, and a struggle for power took place between the Golov- 
kins, the Do^oroukis, and the €k>litsyn& Peter the Great* s 
first wife, Eudoxia, hs^ return^ to Moscow after the acces- 
sion of her grandson, but she obtained no influence. There 
is nothing memorable to be recorded during the reign of 
Peter H, whose only passion was an extravagant fondness 
for the chase. He ied of the small-pox in January, 1730, 
just as he was on the point of being married to the Jnrincess 
Catharine Dolgorouki. His sister, Natadia, had preceded him 
Amia,jm. to the tomb. The Russian nobles now selected Peter the 
Great's niece, Anna Ivanowna» the widowed Duchess of Gour- 
land, to Buooeed to the throne, but on condition that she 
should sign a capitulation by whkh she engaged not io many, 

^ Hennaan, Geach. BusOands, B. iy. S. 497 u. Amn. 
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-nor to name a sucoesflor, besides manj other articles wbidi 
cotdd haTe rendered her onl j an instrmnent in the hands of 
the Dolgoronkis and their party. Bat soon after her accea> 
sion, with the assistanoe of the nobles who were opposed to 
that party, she cancelled this capitolation, and sent the Dol- 
goronkis into banishment. Baron Ostermann became the 
chief connsellor of the Empress Anna; bnt she was prind- 
{>allj mled by her fayonrite, Biron, the son of an equerry. 

Under the reign of this Empress, the schemes of Peter the 
Great a^inst the Ottoman Empire were reviTed. In conse- 
qnence of the restoration of Azof and Taganrog to the Porte, 
and the destruction of the Bussian forts, the Crim and Nogay 
Tartars had again become troublesome, and made incursions 
into the Bussian territories; while disputes had also been 
going on respecting boundarylines on the Caspian and Black 
Seas and in the Ukraine. The Persian conquests ci Peter 
the Oreat w^re, howerer, almost entirely abandoned. Besides 
the enormous sums required for their defence, these prorinces 
were found to be but the gmve of brare officers and soldiers. 
A treaty was, therefore, concluded in January, 1782, between 
the Empress Anna and the celebrated Taehmas Kouli IDian, 
by which a great part of the Bussian conquests in Persia was 
restored.^ On the other hand, it was resolyed to recoyer Azof 
and to chastise the Tartars ; but this object was retarded a 
while by the Bussian interference in the affidrs of Poland, 
already recorded. 

Turkey was now exhausted b^ her long war with Persia, as Bevointton 
well as by the reyolution which had taken place at Con- *»^'^*'*"y- 
stantinople, and the consequent efforts of the Goyemment to 
extirpate the Janissaries. These troops, alienated by the 
heayy taxes and the dearness of proyisions, and more espe* 
cifldly by the reluctance displayed by Sultan Achmet m. to 
prosecute a projected expedition against Persia, had, in Sep- 
tember, 1730, organized a reyolt, under the conduct of an 
Albanian named Patrona Chalil, one of their body, and a 
dealer in old clothes ; who, haying spent his money in fitting 
himself out for the war, was yexed to be disappointed of his 
expected booly. Weak, luxurious, and good-tempered, Achmet 

^ Boiuset, EeeueU, t. yu. p. 467. Taehmas obtadned the Pendan 
Umme, with the title of Nadir Shah, in 1796. One of his first acts 
was to niiite the seeto of the Shiltes and Sonnites, and to make peace 
with the Turks. Hanway, it p. 848. 
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ae^potiaied with the lebeU, and delajed till it was too late to 
strike a dedBiye blow. The rebels seemed to reoeiTe his fto- 
posals faTOurablj ; thej wished him all prosperity, but re- 

auired satisfaction of their demands and the smrrandeBr of 
tiose persons to whom they imputed the public distress, in- 
cluding the Mufti, the Qnmd Vizier, Ibrahim, the Solfayi's 
sons-in-law, and olJiers. Finding that nobody would fight k 
his cause, Achmet caused the persons demanded to be stn&- 
gled, and deliyered to the Janissaries. But eren this would 
not satisfy them. They had stipulated that their yMm 
should be surrendered alire, and they pretended that the 
bodies of some glaves had been substituted for those of the 
persons they had demanded. Achmet was now compelled to 
abdicate inmTour of his nephew,Mahmoud,sonof MuiSi^pihsn. 
Nevertheless, Patrona Chalil continued several weeks to he 
the real Soreieign of Turkey. At first he affected the puieit 
disinterestedness. He caused the treasures of tbe Gnnd 
Yizier and other victims to be fiiirly divided among his ooo- 
federates, and he demanded the abolition of all the new taxes. 
But having incurred the suspicion of accepting bribes, he 
lost the confidence of his associates, and the Oovenunent w 
enabled to effect his destruction. Patrona was admitted to 
attend the sittings of the Divan; and on one of these occa- 
sions, he and two other of the principal ringleaders were put 
to death in the midst of the assembled ministers. After this, 
with the assistance of the citizens, the revolt wsm gndaallT 
extinguished. 
Mtioa of The war with Persia, however, still went on. In 1733 and 
*^' 1734i the Osmanlis made two most unsuccessful campaigns 
against that country, so t^t they confessed themselves " tiat 
thej were never more embarrassed since the establishment of 
their monarchy.'*^ The fate of the Turkish Empire had 
already become an object of solicitude to the statesmen of 
Europe. It was remarked that the Osmanli Dominion was 
supported, not by its own intrinsic power, but through the 
jealousy of Christian princes, who <ud not wish to see the 
States of others aggrandised by the partition of its provinces. 
It was at this time that Cardinal Alberoni amus4>fl his leisure 
hours by drawing up a scheme for the annihilatian of Turkej 
as an independent Power, which is worth mentioning here 

^ Hanway, roSL ii p. dSS. 
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onl J as ft proof at the intereot excited by the fiftte of Torke j 
among the politimna of thai; da^.^ It doea not appear, how- 
ever, that any joaioxuj then existed of Bnaaia aggrauduong 
herself at the expense of Torke j. 

The French, opi>osed to Bnssia in the affairs of Poland, 
were seeking to indte the Porte to a war with that country 
through thwr resident YiUeneuTe and the renegade Count 
Bonneral, who had turned Mahometan, and become Pasha of 
Bosnia.* Bng]and and Holland, on the contrary, endeayonred 
to maintain the peace. These Powers desired not the min of 
the Turks, who were their beat customers for cloths and other 
articles ; nor did they wish to see a Bussian commerce estab- 
lished in the Mediterranean through the Black Sea, which 
could not but be injurious to their trade.* 

The pretence s^sed by the Bussians for declaring war 

agaiiist the Porte was the passing of the Tartars through their ^^'^^ 
territories when mardbing to the war in Persia. Field-Marshal 
Monnich was appointed to command the army destined to 
operate against me Crimea and Asof . The first expedition 
took place in 1785, when the Bussians penetrated into the 
Steppes, but were compelled to return with great loss. In 
the following year Munnich captured Peiekop, forced the 
lines wUdi protected the Crimea, and oyerran that peninsula, 
but was compiled to eyacuate it again in the autumn. In 
the same campaign, Azof surrendered to Fidd-Marshal Lacy 
(July Ist). llie operations of 1787 were directed more against 
the proper dominions of Turkey. Ochakoy was taken, and 
Munnich entered the Ukraine. 

Meanwhile the Emperor Charles YI. had also begun to 
take part in the war, from causes which demand a few words 
of explanation. 

The relations between Austria and the Porte had not been Anstriaand 
essentially disturbed since the Peace of Passarowits ; though 
Bonnayal, who thought that he had been injured by Austrm» 
and who had leagued himself with the Transylyanian Prince, 

> Albereni's blaii was miblished at Fnnkfiirt and Leipsie in 1786. 

* The M4mQvn9 du Comte de Bwmewd oontain his extraordinary 
adTsntnres, in whieh, howeyer, there is a good deal of fiction. 

' See Miinnich, Tagebueh Hher den ersten FMeugdes in den Jahr^n 
1786 bi$ 1789 gefiihrUn rutmeh-turkiiehen Kriegs (Hermami, BeUr&ae 
sur Chseh. det Mum. Smche$). This joomal is the best aolliority for 
the ensoiog war. 

ly- B 
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JoflephBagotBki, son ol FraaciB Bagotski, used erery endeaTOur 
to indte tiie Porte to an AuBtnan war. But, on the other 
hand, Buisia claimed the asabtanoe of Austria^ under an 
alliance which had been concluded between them in 1726, the 
occasion of which was as follows. The Empress Oatharine 
had, in 1725, demanded from Denmark the freedom of the 
Sound, and the restitution of Schleswig to the Duke of 
Holstedn, and seemed preparing to enforce these demands by 
a war. The King of Denmark hereupon appealed to George I. 
for help, acoorcl^g to the treaties ezistinff between them; 
and earl^ in 1726 a large English fleet, under the command 
of Admiral Wager, appeared in the Baltic. As it was sus- 
pected that the real design of the Bussian Court was rather 
to support the partisans of the Duke of Holstein in Swedai 
thui to iuTade Denmark, Admiral Wager informed Elng 
Frederick that he came to maintain peace in the North, and 
to protect Sweden against the enterprises of Bussia. The 
Bussian fleet did not Tentnre to leave port. Catharine L, 
incensed by this conduct, joined the Alliance of Vienna by 
the Treaty of August 6tii, 1726, already mentioned ($upra, 

6 220). It |ras under this treaty, by which Austria and 
ussia, besides guaranteeing each other's possessions, had 
agreed in case of war to assist one another with 80,000 men, 
t&at Bussia demanded the aid of Austria in her war with the 
Amstria Turka The latter Power sent the stipulated quota into 
^^S!,*^t Hungary as a corps of observation, and, in January, 1^87, 
the treaty of 1 726 was renewed. Austria undertook to furnish 
50,000 men ; with the aid of the Empire an army of 120,000 
men was ultimately raised, and placed under the commaiMl of 
Count Ton Seckendorf , with whom the young Duke Francis 
Stephen of Lorraine, son-in-law of the £mperor, was nomin- 
ally associated as commander-in-chief, 
ounnigii War was puMidy declared against the Turks, July 14th, 
In im. ^j^^^ g^ solemn serrice in St. Stephen's Church at Vienna. It 
was ordered that the Turks' bell should be rung every morning 
at scTcn o'clock throughout the Empire, wh^i all were to 
offer up their prayers for the success of the Christian cause. 
The Austrian arms were at first successful Nissa camtnlated 
June 28rd, and another dirision subdued Possega and Kassova. 
But the fortune of the Imperialists now began to change. 
Seckoodorf had divided his forces too much; an attempt on 
Widdin entirely failed* and in October the Turks recoverad 
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Nissa. Seckendort who wm a Protestant, was now recalled, 
subjected to a eonrt-martial and imprisoned, and iMd* 
MiBDrslial Phitippi was appointed to sttooeed him. 

The campaign of 1788 was nnfavoniable both to the Bnssiaas c^^umMico 
andAnstrians. The Russians again inyaded the Crimea with ^^'^ 
the dengn of taking Eaibb, but without success, and Muanioh's 
campaign of the Dniester was equally fruitless. The Impe> 
rialists, under Counts Wallis and Keipperg, deleated the Turks 
at Eronia, near Mehadia, but with great loss on their part $ 
while the Turks soon after took Semendria, Mehadia, Onova, 
and Fort 8t Elizabeth ; when the Imperial army withdrew 
behind the walls of Semlin and Belgrade. Hie unsatisfactory 
issue of this campaign, both for Russia and Austria, produced 
a coolness between those Powers. The Cabinet oi Vienna 
complained that M&mich had not carried out the plan agreed 
upon by attacking Bender and Chocsim; also that he had 
hindered a Russian ooxps of 80,000 men from joining the 
Imperial army in Hungary. Both Powers now began to 
meditate a separate peace, and Sweden and Prussia offered 
their mediation. The events of 1739, however, gave a new caapaigB 
turn to affairs. Miknnioh crossed the Dniester, stormed and ^ "*••' 
took the Turkish camp at Stawutschane ^August 28th), and 
captured Chocrim. Then passing the P^ui, he entered J^ftss;^» 
while the Bojars of Moldavia si^ufied their submission. His 
intention now was to march on Bender, and in the following 
year to penetrate into the heart of the Grand Signor's do- 
minions, when he was arrested by the unwelcome news that a 
peace had been concluded at Belgrade. 

The fortune of the Austrians this year had been as ill as The TMa- 
his own was good. On July 28rd, they had been totally de- ^Sde'^' 
feafced at Groska with a loss of more than 20,000 men, and 
had abandoned the field in panic flight The Turks, who 
compaared their victory to that of Moh4cs, now laid siege to 
Belgrade. The Imnenal Cabinet saw no hope of safety except 
in making a peace by submitting to some losses, and Neipperg 
was commissioned to treat. The Empress of Russia, against 
the advice of Ost^rmann, and at the instigaticm of h^ favourite, 
Biion,^ now Duke of Oourland, aeceptea, in conjunction with 

^ Ferdinand, Duke of Coxurland, the last of the Hooie oi Kettier, 
having died May 4, 1787, Biion was eleoted uider Raasiaa laflaence 
and bayonets, and was recogniied by Augustas III. and the Polish 
Senate in 1739. 
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Austoria, the mediation of France* through TiUeneaye, the 
Froadi ambassador at the Porte. This stop is attributed to 
Biron's en^y of Mlbmich, and fear of the Old Russian Party, 
whieh was again raising its head, and necessitated peace 
abroad. On September 1st, 1739, Neipperg signed prelunin- 
aries in the ToiUsh camp, by which he engaged to soriender 
Belgrade and Schabats, to evacoate Serna, Anstrian Walladiia, 
and Orsoya, and to raae Mehadia as well as the new works at 
Belgrade. These preliminaries were goaoranteed by France. 
Yilleneave, it is said, had had the less difficulty to persuade 
Neipperg to surrender Belgrade, because he knew the Duke of 
Lorrune and Maria Theresa widied for peace at any price, 
lest, at the anticipated death of the Emperor, and urough 
the troubles which were likely to ensue thereon, they shoxJd 
be hampered, by this war.^ The Austrian Oabhiet r^ented 
when it heard of Munnich's victory at Choczim, but £d not 
withhold its ratification of the definitiye treaty, which was 
signed September 18th, and known as the Treaty of Belgrade. 
p«Me be- By the peace concluded between the Porte and Bussia on the 
KuSSaand ^"^^^ ^J* ^^ ^^ assigned to tiie Bussians ; but the forti- 
t^Porta, fications were to be razed and the country around it wasted, 
in order to serre as a boundary between the two nations. 
Bussia was authorized to build fortresses on the Don, and the 
Porte to do the same on the borders of the Kuban. The 
fortifications of Tagann^ were not to be restored. Bussia 
was to maintain no fleet either on the Sea of Zabach (or 
Azof) or on the Black Sea, and her commerce was to be 
carried on only in Turkish Tessels.* Munnich, irritated at 
this peace, which was partly due to the fear of a conspiracy 
in St. Petersbui^, partly to the threatening^ attitude of Sweden, 
in contrayentionof orders from the Bussian Court, ccmtinued 
the war a little while, and cantoned his troops in Poland and 
Moldavia; it was only on a repetition of the command to 
withdraw that he at length retired into the TJloaine. 

^ This, however, is denied by Mailath (C^ewh. v. OeHreieh, B. iy. S. 
Ci8), who alleffes that Neipperg's son, in a biography pnbliahod in 



justification oilis lathei^ ignores tiiis stonr, which wonld have formed a 

plansiUeexeiue. BothNeipneigandWaUu, the Anstrian oommander 

with whom he acted, were thrown into prison by the Emperor, but 

.released soon after his death. f ^ r« , 

* ^^^i^« IfeffoeiaHaniJar the Peace of Bdgrade, oh. xriiL sqq. 
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CHAPTEE XLV 

THB WAB OP THE AV8TBIAH StrCCSSSZON, 1740-1748 

THE next epoch, of wliich we shall treat in the two f ollow- 
ing chapters, extending from the third Treaty of Vieima, 
in 1788, to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, is marked by 
two wars ; a maritime war between England and Spain, and 
the war of the Austrian Succession. The complicated relations 
which arose out of the latter soon caused these two wars te 
run into one ; or rather, perhaps, the interest inspired by that 
of the Austrian Succession caused the otibier to be forgotten. 

Under the reign of Charles 11. of Spain, the Enghsh mer- mspntesbe. 
chants had been allowed considerable privileges in Uieir trade ul^'anS^' 
with the Spanish colonies in America. l%e ministers ci that ^v»^ 
Ejng» haymg need of the friendship of Ghceat Britain, had 
winked at the contraband trade carried on by the English, 
and had exercised the right of search indulgcoitly. But all 
this was altered after the accession of Philip V. We hare 
seen that at the Peace of Utrecht Ihe privilege of surolying 
the Spanish possessions with slaves was assign^ to the English 
by the Atieito for thirty years, besides the right of sending 
an annual ship to the fair of Vera Cruz. There can be no 
doubt that these privileges were abused by the^ Englbh mer- 
chants; while, on the other hand, useless difficulties were 
thrown in the way even of the legitimate trade by the Spaniards, 
and ill^al seizures were frequently made by their gua/rda 
eoiUu, or cruisers. Hence demands for redress on the part of 
the English, and counter-claims on the part of Philip V., on 
account of his xeserved share cl ti&e profite of the Anewh, 
and for duties evaded. Horrible stories were told on 
both sides of barbarities committed; the tale of "Jenkins' 
ears" will be familiar to all readers of English histoiy.^ 

^ See Coze> Memain a/Sir B. WaXfoU^ eh* IL 
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Disputes also arose respecting the boundaries of Carolina 
and Florida, and ike f eelinff against Spain ran so high 
in England that the peaoeful Sir Robert Walpole was at 
length reluctantly compelled to make some hostile demon- 
strations. 

The position was more important than, at first sight, it 
might appear to be. It was fsr from merely involving some 
commercial questions between Engbuid and Spain. It was 
nothing less than the commencement of a struggle between 
the Ai^^lo-Soxon race and the Latin nations to obtain a pre- 
dominance in the colonies, and the principal share of the 
commerce of the world. The Bourbon Courts of Franoe and 
Spain had again approached each other and formed a league 
against the marittme and colonial i>ower of Great Britain. 
In NovembeTt 1733, Philip Y. and Louis XY. had concluded, 
at the Escuiial, a familj compact, in which Philip dedaied 
his intention of depriving the English of their commercial 
privileges; while Louis promised to support him in that 
purpose bj maintaining a fleet at Brest* and equipping 
as mttQj privateers as possible. Ariicles in favour of 
French maritime commerce were agreed upon, and Louis 
engi^ed to procure the restoration of Gibraltar to SpaiUt 
even by resorting, if necessary, to foree.^ In pursuance of 
this treaty, the French, after the dose of the war of the 
Polish succession, in 1735, devoted great attention to their 
navy; and the Count de Maurepas, who was to pursue 
the same policy forty years later with more sueoess, made 
preparations for building in the ports of Toulon and Brest 
twenty-six shins of the line and thirty of, an inferior 
class. Spain also had been actively employed at Ferrol aibd 
Cadiz, 
conTtDtioa The English nation, or more properly, perhi^, the com- 
Pavdo,i78o. vieroial portion of it, had thus taken a juster view of its 
interests than the ttinktry. The warlike demonstrations made 
by Walpole, however* extorted from the Spanish CaUnet the 
" Convention of the Pardo," January 14th, 1789. The King 
of Spain engaged to pay Je95,000 in satisfaction of the damages 

^ Treaty in Cantillo, Tratados de Paz, ad. Ranke, Pretm, Gt9cK 
B. iL S. 179. Ranke is of opinion that had Mahon {Higt, of England^ 
ch. xx.) and Bancroft {Hi$L of America, ch. xxiv.) been aeqnainted 
with the contents of this treafy, they wonld have modified their judg- 
ment respesting the objeetsof the war. 
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daiiiied bj Bngliflh merctuuitfl ; but* on tlie other handL he 
demanded from the South Sea Oompanj, whioh traded under 
the Anmio* jB68»000 for hii share of the profits of the trade* 
and for duties on negroes imported. If this sum mre not 
shortly paid, he reserred the right to 9uq>end the AneniOf 
and he declared that the Conrentioa entared into was not 
Talid except subject to this dedaiation. Walpole endeavoured 
to persuade the English Parliament to accept these terms, 
which were fair and adequate, but the popular discontent, 
stirred up by an unscrupulous Opposition, ran so high tiiat 
he found himself compelled to make preparations for war. A 
treaty of subsidies was concluded with Denmark, March 25th, 
by which that Power engaged to keep on foot an army of 
6,000 men, for three years, at the rate of thirty crowns for 
each foot-soldier, and forty-five crowns for each borse^soldier, 
besides an annual subsidy of 250,000 crowns. A British fleet 
was sent to Qibraltar— a proceeding which greatly irritated 
the Spaniards. >PhiIip Y. complained of it as an insult, and 
announced to Mr. Keene, the British Minister at Madrid, his 
determination to revoke the AMimUo, and to seise the effects 
of the South Sea Company in satiidbction of his demands. 
This declaration brought matters to a crisis. The English warbe- 
Oovemment demanded the immediate execution of the Con- uSda£^' 
Tention of the Pardo, the acknowledgment of the British Spain. i789. 
claims in Gteorgia and Carolina, and the UAequivocal renun- 
ciation of the rights of search. Spain replied by a manifesto 
and dedaration of war, which was followed by another on the 
part of England, NoTember 9th. Letters of reprisal had been 
previously issued, by which, at the outset, the English appear 
to have been the greatest sufferers* During the first three 
months of tiie war the Spanish privateers made forty-seven 
prises, valued at Je284,000.^ All English merchandise was 
prohibited in Spain on the penalty of death, so that many 
neutral vessels arriving at Cadis could not discharge their 
cargoes. Meanwhile Admiral Yemon, setting sail with the 
English fleet from Jamaica, captured Porto Bello, on the 
Isthmus of Darien, December 1st — an exploit for wluch he 
received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. His 
attempt on Carthagena, in the spring of 1741, proved, how- 
ever, a complete fiulure through his dissensions, it is said, 

^ Coxe, Span4$h BourhonB, vol. iii p. 818. 
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with General Weatworih, the oommander of the land foroeB. 
A sqtiadron* under Commodore Anson, despatched to the 
Soath Sea for the porpoeeof annoying the j^paniah colonies of 
Pern and Chili, destroyed the Pemyian town of P^ta, and 
made several prizes ; the most important of which was one of 
the great S|>anish galleons trading between Acapuloo aiMl 
Manilla, havmg a hffge Ixeasure on board. It was on this 
occasion that ^nson circnmnaingated the globe, having sailed 
firom England in 1740, and returned to Spithead in 1744.^ 
Meanwhife France, at the demand of Spam, had began to 
arm and eqnip her fleets, thongh protesting her pacific in- 
tentions. 

^Si^vT Scarcdy had the war broken out between England and 
"* " Spain when the Emt>en>r Charles VI. died, October 20th, 
1/40, soon after completing his fifty-fifth year. He was the 
last male of the Honse of Habstnirg, whidi had filled the 
Imperial throne during three centories without intermpticm. 
His eldest daughter, luuria Theresa, had been appointed heir 
to the Austrian dominions by the Pragmatic Sanction, which 
instrument had been guaranteed by most of the European 
Powers, and she assumed the goTomment with the title of 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia. Maria Theresa was now in 

'^''^^"^^ ]M9r twenty.fourth year, handscnne, with winning manners. 
She had married, in 1786, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Frands 
of Lorraine, tiie man of her choice, by whom she already had 
a son and heir, the Archduke Joseph. Charles VI., in ^ 
forlorn hope that he might still have male issue, had UMlected 
to procure the Soman Crown for his son-in-law, and l£e Im- 
penal dignity consequently remained in abevance till a new 
Emperor should be dected. After Charles's death, therafore, 
the Austrian dominions figured only as one among ihe 
numerous German States, and even with less consideraticm 
than might be due to their extent^ from the droumstaace 
that Maria Theresa's {Hretensions to inherit them might socm 
be called in question. Eugene had counselled Charles to have 
in readiness 200,000 men, as a better security for his daughter's 
succession than any parohment sanctions ; but the Emperor 
had left the army in a bad state, while the finances were ex- 
hausted hj the late wars, and by his Ioto for magnificence 
and art. The abuse of the Imperial revenue had been enorm- 

^ See Anson's Foyo^ round the World, by Walter. 
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onfl. One of Mam lliereift's fint caret was to put a stop to 
this extraTagance.^ 

TIu^ aimoimcement of Maria Theieaa'i aooeaaion to tbe Opmdtioii 
AuatnaaoL doiDinioiui was answered l]7Eiig]aiid»Biu^ ^ml 

and the Dutch States with assurances of friendship and 
good will. France returned an ewmuLYB answer ; the Elector 
Charles Albert of Bavaria refused to acknowledge the Queen 
of Hungary before his pretensions to the Austrian Succession 
were examined and decided. These he founded not on his 
haying married a daughter of Joseph L — a claim whidi would 
haTB been barred not only by the renunciation of that Arch- 
duchess, but also bythe superior title of her elder sister, the 
Queen of Poland. He appM^ed to two ancient instruments — 
l^e marriage contract between Albert Y. Duke of Bavaria and 
Anne, daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand I., and to the 
testament of the same Monarch ; and he contended that by 
these two deeds the Austrian Succession was assured to Anne 
and her descendants in default of maie heirs, the issue of the 
Archdukes, her brothers. Maria Theresa, however, baring 
called together the foreign ministers at her Court, caused the 
testament to be laid before them ; when it appeared that it 
spoke not of the extinction of the maie issue of Ferdinand's 
sons, but of their legUimaie issue.' In fact, it was intesded 
only to secure the Archduchess Anne against the pretensi<ms 
of the Spanish branch of the House of Habsburg, and, after 
the extinction of that branch, had no longer any meaning ; 
for, if the female issue of the BOabsburg f^oiily was to hare 
cbdms to the Austrian Monarchy, the daughter of the last 
male was the natural heiress. The BaTarian ambassador, 
however, was not satisfied. He narrowly scrutinised the 
document, in hope of finding an erasure ; and baring fiiiled 
in that search, ne boldly contended that, according to the 
context^ the expression " legitimate heirs ** could mean only 

^ The foHowing artieleB may serve by way of spedmen of abuses 
in the BonX houMhold. In tMbatler's reckoning, six quarts of wine 
were set down daily for each Conrt lady ; for the widowed Bmprese 
AmsUa, wMe of Josei^ I., twelre quarts of Hnngarian wine eveiy 
ersaini^ as a Sehk^inmk. or sleeping petion; for the EmMior^ 
psnote, evsnr year, two pipes of Tokay, to soak their braao, and 
fifteaoldlderidns of Austrian wine for their hath. In the kitdien 
4,000 florfaiB were set down yearly forpstsley ! Geich, und Thaim 
Maria Theresias, spw Meniel, K v. 8. 2^ Anm. 

> The doenments are in Ronsset, Aeiei ei M6m. 1 xiv. xt. 
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malBliein. Bottbemdigiifttionaguiiflthima^tVienBftliaT^ 
grown to ft high pitch, he found it prudent quietlj to loftye 
the city. The dispute* howeyw* between the two Con^ was 
ooatinned in YoluHiinous, nnreftdable docamentt, now ahaoet 
forgotten/ 

nie first blow struck sgainst the Queen of Hunmrj came 
aot» howerer, from anj of the elainiftpt^i of her luentance, 
but from a monaich who had recognised her right. This 
was Frederick IL, the young King of Prussia, who, taking 
advantage of the death of the Tsarina Anna, in the middle cS 
Deoembo*, 1740, entered the Austrian province of Silesia with 
80,000 men. 
FredMiek Frederick's father, Frederick William I. of Prassiak had 
udJhSd' ^'^ ^^ ^^7 ^^^ ^^^* about five months before the Emperor 
•rtekn. of Ghajrles VI. This second King of the House of HohenxoUeni 
^^ '" disposed of the Uves and prepay of his subjects as arbitrarilT 
as any Orients! despot ; yet the simplicity of his life ofEered 
a f aTourable contrast to the profli^My and luxury of many 
of the Gterman Princes of that age, and he had a atroi^ 
and determined will, and was, on the wh<de, so far as his 
ignorance, prejudices, and irascible temper would permit, a 
well-meaning man* His very faults, however, served to pre- 
pare his son's greatness. His avarice and meanness had 
enabled him to leave a full treasury ; his military tastes, yet 
unwarlike character, had prompted him to get together a 
large and well-appointed army, which, from his avoidance of 
war, descended undiminished to his son. It may even be 
suspected that his bigotry and narrow-mindedness were among 
the chief causes which, by virtue of their repulsivenesB, pro- 
duced the opposite qualities in Frederick. The natural temper, 
as well as defective education of Frederick WiUiam, whose 
chief pleasure lay in attending lus evening dub^ or " Tobacco 
Parliament," led him to hate and despise all leamiag and 

I Bfsilath, Ouch. de» Uttr. KaiterOaaU, B. v. a 8 ; «f . Menzel, 
Neuere Oe$eh, der DeuUeh&n, B. v. S. 290. The story, however, is 
not rate clear. Anae's marriage eontraet in 1M6 is said to have 
varied from the will. See OhleoMhlager, (7mc4. de» ImimiwgimmmUf 
B. i 8. 45-294 ; Stampf, Saiarm polit Oeaeh., an. Steaael, K iv. & 
70 t It is haidly poesible, howefer, that Feraiaaad should have 
contemplated a wund tend. He left three l^;itimate sons, and it 
must have been a matter of indifferanoe to him whether, at a remote 
period, the Austrian dosrinions should he enjoyed by tiisir female 
posterity or by that of his daughter Anna 
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aooomplighmentfl ; and hence* in the plan whieh lie chalked 
out for his aon'a education, he had ezpreflslj dclnded the 
study of the Latin language, of Greek and Bonum histoiy, 
and manj other subjects necessary to form a liberal mind. 
But the only effect of this prohibition on the actiye and 
inquiring mind of Frederick was to make him pursue the 
fori>idden studies with tenfold ardour, and to giye to the 
acquisition of them all the relish of a stolen enjoyment.^ The 
conduct of Peter the Great and Fredmck WilUam I. towards 
their sons forms a striking parallel, though in an inyenie sense. 
The harshness and brutality of both these Sovereigns caused 
their heirs apparent to fly ; Alexis ultimately met his death 
from his father's hands, and Frederick only narrowly escaped 
the same fate. But Peter's hatred of his son sprang fn>m 
the lattePs desire to return to the old Bussian barl^rism ; 
while that of the Prussian King was excited by Frederick's 
loTe of modem civilization and art. Frederick William's 
bigoted Calvinistic tenets, the long prayers which he inflicted 
on his household, the tedious catechizings which his son had 
to endure horn Nolten and other divines, instead of inspiring 
Frederick with a love of religion, drove him to the opposite 
extreme ; a natural turn for scepticism made him a disciple 
of Bayle and Yoltaire. Even the arbitrary and absolute pnn* 
ciples of his fother in matters of government and police found 
no sympathy, so far at least as speculation is concerned, in 
the breast of Frederick II. If Louis XIY. had his maxim, 
L*Stai e'eH mat, Frederick WiUiam asserted with equal force, 
if not elegance, " Ich stabilire die fifouveratiM^ wieeinen rocher 
von Aronze."' His son, on tbe contrary, at aU events in 
theory, considered a king to be only the servant of his people ; . 
and one of his first announcements, on ascending the throne, 
was that he had no interests distinct from those of his sub- 
jecta. He immediately abolished all distinctions and civil 
disabilities founded on religion, and mitigated the rigour of 
the criminal law, which, under his father's reign, had been 

^ The family history of the Pnusiaa Court, whieh cannot be en- 
tered into here, will be found amusingly narrated in Carlyla's 
Fredenek the Gr$ai. See also the M^moires of Frederiok's sister, 
Wahdmina, Margravine d Bairenth ; Forster's FrMrich WOhdm^ 
B. L, etc. 

"> *' J establish the sovereiimty like a rock of bnmse." Fl^rster's 
Friedrieh WUhelm L B. i. Urkundenbuch, S. 00. 
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acbninlBteved with great eraelty, not to say injiutiee.^ He 
aliio abolished many of the iMurbaritieB practiBed under the 
name of miliiaiy di8Gipline» and in the recroiting Bervice. 
The Pnu- The caie, howerer, which Frederick William had bestowed 
sSaaamy. ^j^ ^^ army proTod of the greatest benefit to his sncoessor 
and to the Prossian nation. The great Korthom War, which 
had threatened to sweep Frederi^ William into its vortex 
at the commencement of his reign, the augmentation of the 

SWOT of his neighbonrs by the accession of the Elector of 
moTer to the throne of Great Britain, and of the Elector of 
Saxony to that of Poland, as well as the growth of Bnssia into 
a large military Power, had compelled him to keep np a con- 
siderable army. Under the care of Prince Leopola of Desaan, 
who had distix^xiished himself in the war of the Spanish 
Succession, the Plmssian infantry were trained to the height 
of discipline. The system, indeed, was excessively seyeret, but 
its result was to make the Prussian army act with the precision 
of a machine. Vauban had already united the pike and the 
musket into one arm by affixing the bayonet, and about the 
same time the old inconyenient match-lock, or musket fired 
with a match, had been exchanged for a fusil, or musket with 
flint and steeL The weapon of the infantry soldier had thus 
been rendered what it continued to be down to a recent date. 
The Prince of Anhalt-Dessau improyed the infantry drill, or 
tactics, by reducmg the depth of the line from six men to 
three, thus increasing the extent and viyacity of the fire; and 
especially by introducing the cadenced step, the secret of the 
firmness and swiftness of the Boman legions. From morning 
to night the Prussian soldiers were engaged in this and other 
military exercises.* All thiswascombinedwith smaller matters 
of bright coat-buttons and spotless gaiters, which were en- 

^ Frederick WiUiam was aocvstomed to oanfisoate the estates of his 
salijeetB, and even their lives, by seiawliiiff his judgments on ib» 
margin of the reports and decrees of his minuters. On one ooeaston 
he condemned a tax-collector, who had been sentenced to four years' 
imprisonment for a deficien<^ of 4,000 dollars in his aooonnts, to he 
hanged. After the poor man had been exeented, it was disoovered 
t^t some false sums had been posted to his deUt. Some baas ai 
money were also found, and it appeared evident that he had had no 
intention to commit a wilfal fraud. Bttsehing's BeUrage wur Uhma- 
guch dmkwurdiger Permmen^ ap. Mensel, B. v. 8. 382. 

* Vamhaffen von Ense, Preuuiiche Bioffrapkisehe DenhmaU^ B. iL 
8. 274 f . 
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farced ts rigidty as the more i]i4K>rtant; and those deAcieat 
in them wer^rabjeeted to the most immercifal floggings. But 
the young king knew how to select what was nsefol in the 
system, and to reject what was saperflnous; and the lesnlt, 
as shown in his firat battle, was rerj sorprudng. 

One of Frederick the Gbeat's first measures was to increase vi«wBof 
the efltectiTe force of his army by seTend regiments; but at ^^^ 
the same time he disbanded the three battalions of gigantic 
grenadiers, the collecting and exercising of whidi had been his 
fiftther's chief delight. Thns, having a well-filled treasory 
and a large and well-disciplined army, all the means <^ ac- 
quiring what is commonly called glory were at the yonng 
Sing's disposal; and he candidly tellaus that he resolyed to 
use them for that purpose, whidi he considered essential to 
the prosperity of his reign/ It was, he thought, an entoprise 
reserred for him to put an end to the curious constitution of 
his State, and to determine whether it should be an electorate 
or a kingdom.* Frederick William, towards the end of his 
reign, hSi thought himself deceived in the matter of the 
duchies of Bei^ and Bavenstein by the Emperor; a coldness 
had q>rung up between the two Courts ; but the late King 
does not seem to have conceived any project of revenge. He 
appears to have felt his own incapacity for entering into a 
war ; but, pointing to the Crown Prince, he exdaimeld with a 
prophetic bitterness to General Grumkow: — ''There stands 
onewhowillavengeme!"' He little imagined, perhaps, how 
soon his prophecy would be realised. Y^ he had evidently 
discoverea, under those qualities which had once excited his 
indignation and contempt, the superior genius of his son. 

Frederick the Great himself, soon after his accession, had His dtdou 
found cause to complain of Charles YL's conduct towards '*°^®^' 

' iSee Us letter to Joxdaa, March 8rcL 1741: ''Hon Age, le Isudes 
paarionfl, le d6ur de la kloire, la cnriodte mdme, pour ne se rien cacher, 
enfin on instinct secret m'ont arrach^ k la douoenr da repos que ie 
ffoutois ; et la satistection de voir mon nom dans les gaiettee, et ensiiite 
dans llufltoire, m'a sMiiit. " Frederick seems to have made the same 
candid oonleesion of his motives in the first draft of his Sitt ifo num 
Tempit but the Itassage was stmek oat by Voltsire in his levirion of 
the text. See that writer's if(^iiioiret on his eonaeetion with Frederiek, 
quoted hy Mensd, B. v. S. MS. 

* S4$L de man Temp; eh. i. 

* Sedkendorf, JoMTfMi/ Seeret^ p^ IM, ap. Stensel, Ouch, de$Prtu$- 
iimskmSiaaU, B. iii S. 671. 
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him in a dispute which he had had with the Bishop of U^e. 
It was a long while before he woold admit to an andienoe 
the Imperial envoj, sent tooongratolate him on his auLc union ; 
and when he at length leceiTed him, he intimated that be per- 
ceiyed in this small afisir what he had to expect in more im- 
portant matters from the friendship of the Conrt of yienna.^ 
He was thos confirmed in Us father's opinion tliat it was a 
fixed maxim with the House of AnsMa rather to retaid than 
advance the progress of the House of Brandenburg. The sub- 
ject of the Duohj of Berg formed another griOTanoe. Bj a 
secret trealj concluded with Charles VI. at Berlin, I>eeem- 
ber 2drd, 1728, Frederick ^JTilliam had again promised to 
guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction,' provided the Bmpera 
procuredfor him the Duchy of Berg and county of Bavenstein, 
in case of the extinction of male heirs of the House of Neu* 
buig ; but in contrayention of this agreement, the Emperor 
had entered into a treaty with France, January 13th, 1739, 
bf which it was arranged that the Duchies of Berg and Julidi 
should be assigned to the Sulsbach branch of the Neabing 
family, and guaranteed against the attempts of Pkmssia.' 
Had Charles YI. lived, however, Frederick s attonpt upon 
fiNJesia would most likely hare been indefinitely adjonrmd. 
He had made some preparations for obtaining possession of 
the Duchy of Berg, and would probably hare expended his 
military ardour in that direction had not the unexpected 
death of the Emperor opened out to him a more promising 
field of enterprise. 
jnrkMck Frederick's invasion of Silesia astonished all Europe, and 
sncaia. 1^01^ more than Queen Maria Theresa, to whom he had given 
the strongest assurances of friendship. These, indeed, he 
reiterated after he had entered her territories with his anny. 
He declared to her and to all foreign courts that his onlj ob- 
ject in invading Silesia, on which he had some ancient clauns, 
was to preserve it from being seized by those who had preten* 
sions to the Austrian succession. At the same time he pro- 

l Stwujl, G€$eh. duPreua. SiaaU, Th. iv. 8. «0f. 

> The Treaty of Wmterhaiueii, Oetober 12th, 1797, which had also 
<5<?*^ » P«>^*^ *o thk effect, had never been execute 

* NeiUier the Treaty of 1728 nor 1710 is pahHahed, bat the ftwti 
te?J**^*^^*^l^ by Garden {Hi$t, de$ Ttaitis. t. iii. p. 2ai) from 
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poaed to tlie HimgariaD Queen, in retam for the oessioii of 
all Silesia, a olose alliance with himself, in conjunction with ^ 

the Maritime Powers and Bnssia, his assistance in upholding 
the Pragmatic Sanction, his yote for her husband as Emperor, 
and an advance of two million dollars/ The high-spirited 
Queen, who was naturally indignant at Frederick's conduct, 
rejected these proposate with contempt. Frederick now began to 
bai^ain. He told Maria Theresa that he should be content with 
part of Silesia ; and he now first brought forward in a distinct PnudMi 
shape his asserted claims upon that proyince. They related ^JSjJJJ,®" 
to the Silesian Duchies of Jagemdorf , Liegnitz, Brieg and 
Wohlau, and the Lordships of Beuthen and Oderberg. The 
Margrave John Qeoi^ a younger son of the House of Bran- 
denburg, had held Jagemdorf, Beuthen, and Oderberg, which 
belong^ to that house, in apa/nage, at the thne of the Thirty 
Yearr War ; but, on his talong up arms against the Emperor 
Ferdinand IL in favour of the PcLlatine Frederick, the winter 
King of Bohemia, these possessions had been confiscated. But 
it was contended that, admitting John Oeorse to have been 
guilty, his &ult could not annul the rights of his minor son, 
still less those of the Electoral House of Brandenburg, in 
which all alienation of its States was forbidden by fimily 
compacts. Liegnitz, Brieg, and Wohlau were claimed in virtue 
of a treaty of confraternity and succession * between the Elector 
Joachim IL and Duke fVederick IL of Liegnitz in 1587, but 
declared invalid by the Emperor Ferdinand I. On the death, 
in 1675, of the last Duke of Liegnitz, of the Polish Fiast 
famiW, these Duchies had been claimed by Frederick Williiun, 
the Great Elector of Brandenburg. The Emperor Leopold 
had, however, persuaded the Elector to abandon his preten- 
sions to them, as well as to Jagemdorf; and by a treaty con- 
cluded in 1686 Frederick William had ceded his chums in 
consideration of receiving the Silesian Circle of Schwiebua 
By an understanding with the Electoral Prince, Frederick, 
the successor of the meat Elector, Leopold, had retained these 
possessions in 1694, on payment of 225,000 gulden, and on 
assigning to Frederick the reversion to the principality of 

' U&omii,N0uert Gueh. det deuUekm, B. v. S. 8M. 

* Such tieaties were common in that aae among German Princes. 
Thus in the same jrearwe find a renewal of a treaty of a similar natue 
betwesB the Houses of Saxony^ Biandenlmrg, and Hesse. Pfdfely 
vol. ii. p. 150. 
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East Friedand and the oountiea of Liiabuig and Speckfeld in 
Franoonia, together with some other pririleges.^ 

Such was the nature of the claims adYanoed bj Frederick IL 
He seems not to have hud any stress upon them himself. 
They were the pretence, not the cause, or his invasion, and 
had they not existed, some other pretext for making war 
wonld hare been discorered. That he was not serious in 
asserting them appears from his own month ; since he tells 
us in his History^ that in the first months of 1741 he would 
haye been content to accept the dndiy of Glogan, or that 
district of Silesia which lies nearest to the Prussian borders. 
But in strange contrast with the speculatiye theories he had 
laid down in his studies at Rheinsberg and in his AtUi-Mae- 
hiaivd, Frederick had now adopted, as an aTowed principle 
of action, that system of lax political morality which most 
other Princes were content taciUy to follow in practice. 
Fredeiiok'B Maria Theresa, who had determined not to b^;in her reign 
r^tedf^ hy dismembering her dominions, and who had 5ien no con- 
ception of the purt which France was preparing to play against 
her, again gave Frederick's proposate a flat refusal. She accom- 
panied it with the somewhat contemptuous promise that if 
he would retire he should be forgiven, and no damages inaisted 
on. Frederick meanwhile had pushed on his conquests in 
Silesia. They were facilitated by the want of preparation on 
the part of the Austrians, and by the temper of the Plx>teetant 
inhabitants, who, in many places welcomed the Prussians as 
dehyerers. By the end of January, 1741, all SUesia, with the 
exception of dlo^u, Brieg, and a few other places, had been 
overrun almost without opposition. As the season prevented 
further operations, Frederick returned for a while to Berlin. 
In March he again appeared at the head of his army. Ologau 
was taken on U^e 9th of that month ; hence he proceeded to 
form a junction with FieUL-Marshal Schwerin, whom he had 
left in occupation of the southern parts of Silesia ; and ignorant 
of the motions of the Austrians, who had at length assembled 
in force, he marched upon Jagemdorf , on the frontiers of 
Moravia, pushing on some of his dirisions towards Trypan. 
Meanwhile Neipperg, the unfortunate commander of the Aus- 
trians at the Peace of Belgrade, yet no bad generaJ, who had 

^ See Mensel, Neuere Getth. der DeuUeheH, B. iv. B. 484 Anm. 
> HiH, €U mw* Tmi^, ch. L (LUkeane et Sauran, BibHaik. Mut, 
tr. T. p. 58). 
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been rdeaaed from prison on the aooeieicw of Maria Theieaa, 
was advaneing from Moraria bj way of FieudeDthalt at the 
head of 15,000 men, threatening to ent Frederiek's line of 
operation bj eroseing the mountains toirards JQegenhals and 
Neisse, and boasting that he would sand the young King back 
to Berlin, to Apollo and the Muses. At the same time aaotiier 
body of Anstrians was menaoing the Prosaians between Jigem- 
dorf and Troppau, and a third, under OenenJ Lentulns, was 
pressing fonrards from Olata. The Prussians were now com. 

S»Ued to retreat, while the Austrians pushed on towards 
hlau, the chirf Prussian depdt, and encamped about tire 
miles beyond Brieg, at MoUwits and the neighbouring riUages. 

Neipperg's plan of operatkms was well oonoeiyed, but he Batuaof 
was too slow in executing it. By adTanoing to Ohlau, he {7^^^' 
might hare seised all the Prussian artillery and stores. His 
march, howerer, had cut oft the Eing^s communications with 
Lower Silesia, and Frederick found it neoessaiy to liak abattle. 
With tiiis riew he advanced by Michelau and Lowen to the 
rillage of Pogarell, about six miles from MoUwits. Here he 
gaye his wearied troops a day's rest, and on the 10th of April, 
marched in four columns to attack the enemy. In infantry 
and artillery he was much superior to the Austrians» haying 
16,000 foot against their 11,000, and dO guns against 18; but 
his cavalry consisted of little more than 8,000 men, whib ^e 
Austrians had 8,000. This ezphuns the course of the battle. 
The Prussian cavalry were routed at the first charge; the 
battle seemed lost; Frederick, at the earnest entreaty of 
Marshal Schwerin, fled with all speed towards Lowen, eso(»ted 
by a squadron of cavalry; thence he pushed <m to Oppefai, 
which he reached at night. That pkoe had been occupied hy 
the Austrian hussars, and his demand for admittance was 
answered by a shower of mnsket-baUs. Frederick now rode 
back in all haste to Lowen, where he arrived in an ediausted 
state, having accomplished between fifty and sixty mfles in 
the day. (m the following morning he was surprised Inr the 
intelligence that his troops had gained the Baxilm or Molx.- 
wiTE ! This result was owing to the excellent drill ol the 
Prussian infantry^ the precision of their manceuvres, the 
nudity of their lire.^ Frederick now rejoined his army, not 
without some f eelmgs of shame at his premature flight and 

^ TheyarssaidtohaTedelivccedftvevoUsysteoiMoftheAttrtrians. 
iv. s 
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of anger agaiisst Sohwerin, the adTiaer of it, wfaom he ia said 
neirer to hare f oigiveiL Hie neglected, howerer, to pome his 
Tictory, and instead of attacking the Austrians, irho were re- 
treating in disorder within a few miles of him, remained 
upwards of six weeks inaotiTe in his camp at MoUwitB. 

itocibcta. Itmnstbe confessed that Frederick's first aopetoince against 
the young and beantifol Queen of Hungary aoes not show his 
inUitary qualities in anj Tory favourable lights His enterprise, 
however, chiefly frcnn its sudden and unexpected nator^ was 
attended wiUi substantial success. Though not apparenHy 
very dedsiTe, the victory of HoUwits was followed by more 
important results than perhaps any other battle of the 
eighteenth century. To Fredenek himself it assured the 
possession of Lower Silesia and the capture of Brieg, while it 
established the hitherto equivocal reputation of the Ptuasian 
troops. But its effect on the policy of Europe was infinitelv 
of more importance, by calling into action those Powers which 
had postponed their schemes till they should have leamt the 
issue of Frederick's attempt. 

p^k7 of We have seen that Bfain and England were already at war, 

that France was {Hreparing to aid the former Power, and that 
she had given but equivocal assurances to Maria Thezesa^ 
while England was hearty in her support. Among so many 
claimants, in whole or in part, to tne Qoeen of Hungary's 
dominions — ^the Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, tiie Bongs 
of Prussia, Spain, and Sardinia, besides other minor pre- 
tenders^ — ^were provided all the elements of a great European 
conflagration ; and France considered it her interest to ai^ly 
the torch. It seemed a favourable opportunity to revive the 
schemes of Henry IV. and Bichelieu against the House of 
Austria, to despoil it of a great part of its posnoosiona, and to 
reduce it to the condition of a second-rateTower, so that, on 
the Continent, France might rule without contrc^ Cardinal 
Fleury, indeed, now eighty-five years of age, wanted only to 
enjoy repose, and to respect the guarantee which France had 
{piven to the Pragmatic Sanction ; but he was overborne by 
the war party. At the head of this stood Marshal BeUb-Isle, 
a grandson of Fouquet Belle^Isle saw in the affairs of Austria 
a favourable opportunity to oppose, and perhaps overturn, 
Fleury, and to display his own diplomatic ud military 

^ SaohasihelMMsf Laaramboiug,theHoiiseof Wttrtefloibs^^ 
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talents. Througli the influence of Madame de Tmtimille» 
one of Lonis XV.'s miatreseei, he obti^hied the appointment 
of Franoh minister plenipotentiary at the Blectoraf Diet to be 
held at Frankfort, as well as to the Courts ol all Uie German 
Princes. Thns armed inth the power of mischief, he set off 
in the spring of 1741 on his mission into Germany. 

France, the ancient ally of the House of Wittelsbaeh, had Pi^goMd 
by sereral treaties between 1714 and 1738, promised her aid g^^ ^ 
to the Elector of BaTaiia, in his claims to the Austrian sue- Mw teni- 
cession, in case of the extinction of heirs male in the House 
of Auslxia; ^ but these treaties had been superseded by that 
of Vienna, gnaranteeing the Pragmatic Sanction, signed 
November IStiii, 1788. France, howeyer, remained free to 
support the election of Charles Albert as Emperor ; but that 
would not hare suited h^ -views without also investing him 
with, part of the spoils of Austria.* The French Cabinet had 
therefore projected a partition of the Austrian dominions in 
the f ollowmg manner : — ^Bayaria was to haye Bohemia, Upper 
Austria, Tyrol, and the Breisgau ; to the Elector of Saxony 
was to be assigned Moravia with Upper Silesia, with the royal 
title; to Prussia, Lower Silesia ; to Spain, Austrian Lombardy ; 
while to Maria Theresa were to be left the Sli^dom of Hun« 
gary, the Lower Netherlands, Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and 
Camiola.' 

Belle-Ide's mission was a successful one. After visiting Negotia. 
the ecclesiastical Electors andnrocuring their votes for Charles s^l^e. 
Albert, he proceeded to the ^^g of Prussia's campat Moll* 
wits, where he arrived towards the end of April. The camp 
was soon filled with the ambassadors of other Powers, anxious 
to gain the support of Frederick in the great ccwtest which 
impended. Li spite of the ardent popular feeling in England 

^ Garden, TraiUt, t. ML p. 269. 

' **Poiiv«it-oii appayer sa eamdidafcare k I'empire sans appover aes 
aatres pv^tentioiis, an moins dans la limite nteessaire poor im domier 
lea moyens de soutenir la di^t^ imp^riale?"— Martin, Htat de 
France, t xv. p. 231. That iB,liaving undertaken to make a beggar 
an Emperor, somebody must be robbed to fit him out. 

' Garden, Hiti. dee Trmiii, t. iiL p. 287. In this partition nothiag 
seems to be leser^ed for France; bat aooording to Sehlosser, Oeaok. 
dee 18. JahthundarU, Th. ii S. 2i, the Elector, as Bmperor, was never 
to demand back the towns and provinces which she poeaeesed on the 
Rhine, nor wheU she might conquer in the Netherlands. Cf . Meniel, 
S. V* S. 2M. 
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in CftTOur of Maria Ihereta, it wm peroeiT«d that, aftor hiB 
rieUxj at Mollwita, it would be necessary to make some oon- 
oessioBs to the Elng of Pmsiia; and Lord Hjmdfoid, the 
Engfish ambassador at the Conrt of Yienna^ was instructed 
by Walpole to oondliate him at the smallest sacrifice possibk 
on the part of Austria. Frederick himself was not much in- 
dined to weaken Austria for the benefit of French policj* and 
still less to beoome himself dependent on France. Nm* had 
he anj inclination to work for oazoM and Bavaria. His sole 
widi was to secure the greatest possible portion of Silesia, in 
whatever waj that object might be best aceompliBhed. But 
the hiff h tone assumed by the Queen of Hungary, who insisted 
that &e English and Dutch ambassad<tt« should require 
Frederick to evacuate Silesia, put an end to all negotiation in 
that <|uarter. Neither Maria Theresa nor her minister. Bar* 
tenstem, coidd bdieve that Franee had any serious intention 
of making war upon her, and she refused to listen to the 
moderate sacrifices {Mxyposed by England. AH that she oould 
beprerailed upon to offer was, to jSaoe Schwiebus, Ornnberg, 
ana (Slogan, for a certain time, as pledges in the hands of 
Frederick. 

^d Ihe King oi Prussia was thus, almost of necesnty, thrown 

fnoot. iiito the hands of France. As the price of his allianee, how- 
ever, he stipulated that France should bring two large annies 
into the field; that she should stir up Sweden to attack and 
hamper Bussia; and that she should induce Augustus* the 
Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, to j<Mn the league.^ 
For this last purpose, BeUe*Isle proceeded to the Court of 
Dresden. The conduct of Augustus, who was entirely governed 
by his intriguing minister Count Bruhl, had been wavering 
and equivocal. The Queen of Hungary had at first counted 
upon his friendship, and the guarantee which he had given ; 
but when, in spite of the Elector's warning to the contrary, 
as one of the Yicars of tiie Empire during the interregnum, 
Frederick invaded Silesia, Augustus, instead of remonstrating, 
displayed a widi to profit bv the occasion at the expense of 
Austria. Maria Theresa had, therefore, found it neoessary to 
propitiate him with the prospect of obtaining the dudiy of 
fluoiqr. Crossen, which would connect Saxony irith Poland; and he 
had then entered into an allianoe with her for the maintenance 

' Stenael, B. iv. S. 187 ff. 
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of the Fhigmatio SaActton. NeTeriheleis, he cfauiaed for bia 
son the ezeroue of tbe electoral vote of Bohemia, on the 
ground that it oould not be given bj a female ; and he took 
it very ill when Maria Theresa^ to evade this objection, made 
her hnaband oo-Begent, and tramferred the vote to him.^ 
This afterwaids served the Elector as a pretext for joining 
the Queen's enemies, when he saw her placed in a critical 
situation through the inteiference of France, to whose policy 
he was wcm l^ the visit of Belle-Isle, and the jnospect held 
oat to him by the Marshal of obtaining Moravia.* 

From Dresden, BeUe-Isle had proce^ed to Munich, where, 
towards the end of May, 1741, he had assisted at tiie oon- 
dusiottof a treaty between Spain and Bavaria, at the palace of 
Nymphenburg/ The Kmg of Spain pretended to the longdoms 
of Hungary and Bohemia, by virtue of a convention b^^ween 
Philip nL of Spain and Ferdinand, Archduke of Oratz. By 
this instrument Philip had ceded to the Ardiduke, his cousin, 
his claims to Hungary and Bohemia through his mother, 
Anne, daughter of Mudmilian IL, reserving, however, the 
rights of his descendants, in case of the extinction of Fer- 
dinand's male heirs/ The Court of Spain was not, however, 
serious in advancing these antiquated pretensions, which, in- 
deed, dashed with those of Bavaria, its new ally. Its only 
aim was to find wome pretext, no matter what, to proeuve for 
the Queen's second son, Don Philip, lately married to a 
daughter of Louis XY., an establishment in Italy, at the ex- 
pense of Austria. Spain and Bavaria were to enjoy the 
Austrian spoila, aecordmg to the partition already indicated. 
France made no open dedaration of war against Austria. 
She retained the appearance of supporting Bavaria with ' 
auxiliary troops and money, as her ancient alfy, and bv virtue 
of the faith of treaties. Ihe King of Spain promised to pay 
the Elector 12,000 piastres a month for the maintenanoe (rf 
5,000 men.' 

The allianee between France, Spain, and Bavaria was soon 

^ Leben und Character des C/rafen von BruM in vertrauliehen Brief en 
wLwor/m (1760), S. 1S3 f. 

' UmwA, B. V. 8. 2M. 

^ The Treaty of Nymphenboig has disappeared. It is nobaUe that 
France was not a party to it, but merely gtiaianteed it Gaiden, t. iiL 
p. 264. Fhmoe had bMon to sabsidise Bavaria some months before. 

* BouBset, tb XV. p. o sqq. 

* iyb«MmJ9Hpfi^aui{tetMt;,t.Lp.721; ap. Stessel. B. iv. 8. IM. 
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joined bj oilier Powers. The Sang of Pnuuia acceded to it 
thicugh a treaty concluded in the greatest secrecjr with France, 
June 5th. France guaranteed to Frederick Lower Silesia and 
]%!e8]an, and he, in return, renounced his claims to IBerg in 
farour of the Palatine House of Sulzbach, faroured bj France, 
and promised his vote for the Elector of Bavaria at the Im- 
pcHial Diet.^ The King oi Poland, as Elector of Saxony, the 
king of Sardinia, the Elector Palatme, and the Elector of 
Cdogne, also acceded to the league. Charles Emanuel, King 
of Sardinia, renewed his pretensions to the Milanese, founded 
on the marriage ccmtract of his great-ffreat*giandfiaiher with 
the Infanta Catharine, daughter of Phiw IL of Spain.* 

jd To this formidable coalition Maria Theresa could oppose 

^'"'^^ only a few allies. England she regarded as the surest <rf them. 
The EngUidi pec^le espoused her cause with warmth ; but, 
while Walpole s administration lasted, Httle was done in her 
&your except in the waj of diplomacy. George n., being in 
Oerman J, had, indeed concluded with her a treaty called the 
ALLZAjrox ov Hanotxb (June 24th, 1741), by which he en- 
gaged to march 6,000 Danes and 6,000 Hessians to her suooour, 
and to pay her within a year a subsidy of ^6800,000.' The 
States«Oeiieral, who at that period generally followed in the 
track of England, were also in alliance with her; but the aid 
of these two Powers was not for thefirst year or two of much 
service to her cause. The Pope (Clement YTT.) had testified 
great joy at the birth of Maria Theresa's son, the Archduke 
Joseph ; he was ready to lend his spiritual assistance to the 
Queen, and hflbd in a measure made Frederick's invasion of 
Slesia an aCEEor of the Church; yet he refused her the loan of a 
few hundred thousand crowns, and, by raising some pretensionB 
to Parma and Piacenxa, even appeared to rank himself among 
gy*^ her enemies. A better prospect seemed to open on the side 
of Russia. The Empress Anna had died a few days after 
Charles VL (October 27th, 1740). Ivan, the heir presumptive 
to the throne, was an infant of two months, the son of Pet^s 
great-niece, Anna,^ Princess of Mecklenburg, who, in 1789, 

^ Raake, Pteust, Guch. B. iL S. 274 ff. Flassan, Garden, and 
others, cive the date of the treaty wrongly as July 6th. Of. Steuel, 
B.iv.S:i48. 

* RouBset, t. zvi. p. 890. 

' Menssl, Ne^tere &Me4. der Zhutsehen, B. v. S. 996. 

^ Anna was the daughter of Peter's niece Catharine Ivanowna, 
narried to the Boke ol If ecklenbwg in 1716. Her original Christisa 
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Iiad auunried Anthony Ulrio, IXoke of Brnnftwiek-Ber^em, the 
brotfaer-inplaw of Frederick of Pnusia. After the deaUi of 
the Empiees, her &70urite, Biion, Dvke of Courland, had 
seiaed this Begency, but aftw a few weeks wai OTerthrown by 
Munnioh and the Princess Anna (NoTemfoer 20th). Though 
Anna now became Begent, Munmdi in nalitj enjoyed tibe 
supreme powtf, tillt towards the end of March, 1741, she 
dismissed him as too fovonrable to Prussia. The Begenqr of 
Anna lasted tUl December 6th, 1741, when Peter the Great's 
daughter, iSixabeth Petrowna, contriyed to oyerthrow her 
with the aid of only 200 priyate grenadiers, and became Em- 
press d Bnssia. Fredmck had secured the neutrality of 
Bueaia during his inyasion of Silesiathrough Marshal Munnich, 
who detested the Anstrians on account of the Peace of Bel- 
grade ; but the Begent Anna had been gained for Maria 
Theresa's cause by the handsome Pole, Count Lynar, and had 
promised the Austrian ambassador. Count Botta, to support 
his mistress's cause with 80,000, or 40,000 men. But the 
domestic troubles of the Muscoyite Court, and subsequently 
the war with Sweden, preyented the realization of this 
promise. 

All beh^ ready for action, the Elector of Bayaria entered invadonof 
the Austrian territories with his forces towards the end of ^^'*^- 
June, 1741, and being joined in August by a French army, 
he occupied Linz, the capital of Upper AusMa, without strid- 
ing a Uow. Here he assumed the title of an Austrian arch- 
dii&e, and reoeiyed the homage of the States. About the 
same time the King of Poland had set in motion an army of 
20,000 men to march throng^ Bohemia, and take possession 
of Morayia, his allotted portion. As the ground el his inya- 
sion, he proclaimed that Maria Theresa had yiolated the 
Pragmatic Sanction by appoiiiting her husband co-Becent. 
He also published anotiier manif eiSo, in which he asseiiea his 
wife's claims as well as his own to the Austrian inheritance. 
The former rested on the Act of Succession made by the 
Enqwror Iie(^Id in 1708, as already explained. In his own 
name he claimed the duchies of Austria and Styria, as 
descended from the ancient Mamayes of Meissen, who, on 
the extinction of the House of Sabenberg, in 1250, should 

same was Eiiaabetii Catharine Christina, whidi flhe eha^ged to Anna 
on her oonvoBion to the Greek Chuieh in 1733. Le Fort, ap. Hermann, 
Ou^ Btmkmds, B. It. S. 633, Anm. 
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haye veaped the Anttriaa mkcomiim, tut had heen eittliided 
from it bj the iurarpatioii» first of Ottocar and thm ci 
Bodolph of Hababvig. Aogiurtus alao oomplaiaed that tiie 
Houie of Habtburg lutd nerer fulfiBed its proiaise to proeoie 
him the sueoeadon of Jalich and CleTes^nor eompensatedhim 
for the damage done bj the Swedes in Saxony in 1706, wliieh 
wonld not haTe happenied had the Emperor fulfilled his iioaly 
engagements. He ako demanded large soma of money owing 
to him by the Court of Vienna.' 
c^vnof The Queen of Hungary's chief security lay in the jealousy 
Pn^J2i»^ which her adversaries felt of one another, and the bad under^ 
ofHMioTer, standing which consequently prevailed among them. The 
^^^^' Elector of Bavaria, suspicious of the intentMms of the Sjng 

of Poland, instead of marching on Yienna from Lina, turned 
to the 1^ and entered Bohemia. With the assistance of the 
Saxons, who were advancing from the north, Prague mui 
captured, November 26th; and a few dajrs after, Ohades 
Alnert caused himself to be crowned Sing of Bohemia. 
Meanwhile a French army of more than 40,000 men, under 
Marshal Maillebois, had entered Westphalia to observe ike 
Butch, who were arming, and to threaten Hanover. Qeoige II. 
had got to^^ether a oonsiderable f oroet, and was preparing to 
enter Prussia; but the advance of the French, as weH as the 
presence of a Bussian army on the Elbe, compelled him to 
abandon his purpose* On Sej^mber 27th he concluded a 
treaty of neutrality, and promised to give his vote for the 
Elector of Bavaria as Emperor. At the same time, Maria 
Theresa was deprived of the aid which she had expected from 
Bussia, in consequence of Sweden, at the instigation of France, 
having declared war against that Power.^ 
£SuS£b of ^^^^^ ^® F^^ whMih France meant to play against her 
-- became at last but too plain, Maria Theresa wrote some 

touching letters to Louis XV. and Fleury. She as even said 
to have offered Iiouis part of Flanders as the price of his 
friendship, but without effect To her eomphunts of the 
infraction of the guarantee siven in the last Treaty of yienna^ 
l^euiy replied by a miserable subterfuge, and pretended tfai^ 
it supposed the clanse, '' saving the ri^ts <tf a third party. 



M 



^ OUeiuehlsgery Qeteh, €ks InUrrtfftwmi^ ap. Mensslt B. v« S. JM» 

a. 
' Ohlensehlager, Le» 
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To thit he added another BoWbty. He reminded her that 
the BmpercMr had not aooomplkhed the principal article of 
the traUy* b j procnnng the ■anetron of the dtates of the 
Empm to the dafinitiTe peaee.^ The Freneh inraaion had 
Btmck Mam Theresa like a thunderbolt To the laat moment 
ahe had refnaed to beUeve that the Frendi Cabinet would 
be guilty of so groM a breaoh of &ith. Now eTerything 
aeemed to threaten impending min. 9ie had no allies but 
the Tftigliah, and they were Ur awaj; she had no money, and 
aearody any army. Silesia had been oocnpied, and Bohemia 
was threatened with the same fate. In this extremity of mis- fih« anMais 
fortune she turned her eyes towards Hungary. The House of <»^"W^* 
Habsbuig had but small daims to the gmtitude of that 
countiy. The Hungarisa Consiitutioii had been overthrown 
hj her gnmdAftther, Leopold, who had tonyerted it from an 
ekotiye into an hereditiuy Monarchy. Maiia Theresa had, 
indeed, attempted some amends. At her coronaAion, in the 
preceding Mar, she had taken the famous oath of King 
Andrew n., the Magna Carta of the Hungarians ; omitting 
only, with the oonsent of the Diet, the dause which allowed 
ajrmed resistance against the Sovereign. The Hungarians, as 
we have said, had recognised the Fkngmatic Sanction, and, 
though their ancient customs eoLcluded females from the 
throne, they had proclaimed Maria Theresa after her corona- 
tion as their Kimg (June26ih). Among this gallant but rest- 
less |M0ple, die sought a lefbae on the approach of her 
enemies. According to the well-known story, she appeared 
before the Diet at nessburg clothed in mourning, with the 
Crown of St Stephen upon her head and the sword of the 
Kings of Hungary at her girdle. In this costume she pre- 
sented to the assembly her Uttle son, whom she carried in her 
arms, tdling them that she had no longer any hope for her 
own safety, and that of her family, but in their valour and 
fiddity ; when the chief Magyars, moved by the sight of so 
much beauty and majesty in custress, at these touching words 
drew their sabres, crying enthusiastically, *' Moriamur pro 
rege ne$tro Maria Theresa.'* * In reply to her appeal, the Diet 

' Oardea, t. liL p. 867. 

^ ''Let us die lor oar bimg, Maria Thsresa." The prooeediiigB of 
the Hanguian Diets were eendneted in Latin. Ceunt Mailalh has 
shown, in his Qeeek. dee Heir. Kaeeereiaaiee (B. v. 6. 11 ly, that the 
tale Is eompoonded&omtiie events sf September nth and 21st. The 
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xwBioimoQBtY Toted the ''Lasarvectioii of the nobles»''^ or levSe 
en masae of 30,000 foot and 15»000 horse, berides 20,000 
recruits for the regular armj. Whole hordes of OioatB, 
Pteidoqrs,'RednmntIes,aiid ofiter tribes dependent on Hunguj, 
flew to aims for the Qneen, led by sneh famous partisan ebkiB 
as Mentsel, Trenk, Baienldau* and others. Inelnding these 
tribes the Kingdom of Hungary must haye provided at least 
100,000 men. The Tyrolese also rose afanost in a mass. The 
iU-adyised march of the Elector of BaTaria inta Bobemia 
alCorded'time to prepare and arm these leyies. During Maria 
Theresa's retreat at Pxessburg, her fortune seemed to lie, in a 
great measure, in the hands of Frederii^ £L, who, with a 
superior force, was separated onJ^ by the Neissefrom the sole 
army lAdck she held in the field, and threatened it with an 
immediate attack. In these circumstances she listened to the 
advice of the English Ambassador to conciliate the Pmasian 
King by some concessions. Frederick had promised France 
and Bavaria to do nothing without their concurrenoe^ and, 
therefore, he would not commit himself by any written engage- 
ments. But at the Castle of Klein-Sbhnelleiidorf, and in tiie 

presence of Lord Hyndford, he came to a verbal agveemoit 

dorf, 174L with the Austrian generals, Keipperi^ and Lentolus, that he 
would content himself with Lower Silesia, with the addition 
of thetownof Neisse; from whidi, after a little sham fighting, 
the Austrians were to retire unmolested. Frederick reqviired 
that the agreement should be kept a profound secret* and the 
draft of it bore only the signature of Lord Hyndford.* A 
definitive treaty was to be made, if possible, before the end of 
the year. 
D^pHd^of After this convention, Frederick expressed the liveliest 
S!*^'^ interest for the Queen of Hungaij; yet he broke it in a 
monlh, and perhaps had neyer intended to observe it.* Indeed, 

tittle Archduke Joseph did not anive at PresBboiv till nine days after 
his mother had demanded the << Insurrection;'^ and at the second 
assembly he was carried not by his mother but by his nurse. Nor 
were any swcHrds drawn. 

^ Die eUMtge Insurreetion, 

* The Convention is in Garden, t. iii p. 262 sq. 

' His own Higtory lends some confirmation to this vibw, where he 
styles the Convention a "pourparler," and lauglis at the IMke of 
Lorndne (Maria Theresa's husband) lor beinff so simple as to oonifide 
in it. **Le due de Lonaine, qui se tnmvait i^ Presmiug, se flattsat 
que le Boi regardorait des pourparlers oomme des trait^s de pauic» lui 
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one mii^ht almost suspect that his ohject was mecdj to get 
p ossessi on of Neisse and Upper Silesia, without hairing to fi^t 
for them. The tenor of the twelfth artiolet whidi empowered 
part of the Prussian army to take up its winter qnarters in 
Silesia, seems to fasrorxr thus saj^position. A few wedcs after 
the oonehision of this oonrention, on the pretext that tiie 
seeret had not been kept, Frederick renewed Mb oonnection 
with the anti-Anstrian purfy bj a secret alliance with Suony 
and Ba?aria at Franktart (Norember 1st), aiMl bj another 
Treaty of Guarantee with the latter Power at Breslaa ^o- 
▼ember4th); by which the Elector, as Ejng of Bohemia^ ceded 
to the King of Prussia, for 400,000 dollars, the ooimtyof Okts, 
althongh it was not jet conqnered. Meanwhile the Anstrians, 
after a few mock engagements, had soxrendered Neisse to the 
Ptosflians and evacoated Silesia; and before the end of the 
year theProssians occnpiedTroppan, and eren entored Moravia. 
Daring these events the Franco-BaTarian and Sucon armies 
had marched upon Prague, as already related. 

The Imperial election was now api«oaching. The Electoral StoetUm of 
Diet haling assembled at Frankfort in January, 174&, on the ^^4£. 
244ih of that month the Elector of Bavaria was unanimously 
chosen King of the Bomans and Emperor Elect. The Electors 
who belonged to the alliance. Saxony, Brande^urg, Ook^gne, 
were of course in his ftkTour; the Palatine was his cousin; 
the Elector of HanoTer, George II., as we hare said, had 
bound himself by treaty to vote for COuurles Albert; those of 
Mainz and Treves had bem oompeQed to do so by the treats 
of Belle-Isle. In order to render the election unanimous, and 
also apparently to avoid recognizing Maria Theresa as the 
lawful possessor of Bohemia, the Electoral College had ez« 
cfaided the vote of that Kingdom. The new Emperor was 
cvowned February 12th, and assumed the title of Chules YO. 
But at the moment when he had attained the object of his 
ambition, his own territories were being occupied by tiie 
Anstrians. Maria Theresa's Hungarian forces were now in 
motion; 20,000 men, with the addition of drafts from the 
Lombard garrisons, under Qaieral KherenkiUer, recovered 

toirit demandant sa voU twar racetiAn h TSmpira La r6poiise fat 
obBgeaate, mais con^ae oiaas an style obetor et si embcotdll^ qoe 
ramv mSme n'y comprenait rien."— iftM. tU moa Tmnpt, oh. iL sob 
fin. 
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Upper Amtna in January. A Fmnoo-BftTorum corpf» under 
Count fikSgnr and OenenJ Mihhaci, iiinendered Unz by 
eapitokition on the 2Mi of that month. Another Amtrian 
aanny, nnder the Grand Dnhe of Tnteanj, augmented br the 
troops withdrawn from Sikda, after the Oon^rantion of &kin- 
Schnellendoif , which thnB pro^ of temporanr advantage to 
Maria Thereaa, entered "RohMnia. EhevenhiJlei; reinfioroed 
by 6^000 Croats who had penetrated through Tyrol, invaded 
Mvaiia in lehmary, and took possession of Mnnidi on the 
18th, only a few days after Charles YIL's daotion had been 
cdehrated in that oapitaL 
GujiMdffi On the other hand the King of Prussia had been adtaneing 
toMomYta, inHwaTia. Ohn&ta was taken, Deoember 26th. AFtassum 
division which had bera despatched into Bohemia subdued 
the town and oonnty of Glats, with the exception of the castle, 
in Jannanr, 1742. When the Austrians were penetrating into 
Bavaria, iMerick saw the necessity of malang a diversion 
by marching upon l^enna, in eomjnnotion with a French and 
a Saxon corps. Bat dissension was already springing np 
among the allies. Angostos IIL, or rather his minister, 
Brnhl,^ was Inkewaim in proseoatiag a war from which 
Saxony was to derive but htOe benefit in comparison with 
Prussia. He excused himself from furnishing heavy artillery 
for the siege of Brunn on the ground of want of money, 
although only a little brfore Augustus had given 400,000 
dollars for a large green diamond! At Znaym the Saxons 
refused to march further southwards. A body of 5,000 
Bmssians pushed on, and a party of their hussars showed 
themselves at Stockerau, onlv about twenty miles bom Yiemaa. 
This advance caused 10,000 Austrians to be recalled from 
Bavaria, and arrested SIheveDhiller's further progr e s s towards 
the west. But the iU support which FredericK met with from 
his allies and the approach of the Austrian and Hungarian 
forces compelled him to evacuate Moravia with all his army 
and to retreat into Bohemia. During this maroh negotiations 
went on under the mediation of Lord Hyndf ord for a peaoe 
between Frederick and Maria Theresa. The latter, however, 
would concede nothing; a bitter spirit was engendered, and 

* Fredoficfc, who went to Diewien to settle the i^an of the eanpaSga, 
relates thst at one of the conraltationfl Brtthl got rid of the iumrliy 
tdhng hhn that the open was abovt to iMgin ]--JSr^ ii« MsirMi^^ 
eh. iv. 
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Fradflriek resolved to MtOsthekdillQieiiOM by the ft^ Battiaoc 

of a battle witb Ub ponaen ; which took pkoe on May 17th <>">■»- 
intheneighbonriioodof Cndaii. TheAiutnaiui,ooBunaaded 
hj Prince Charles of Loname, had slightlj the adTantage in 
point <rf numbeni» but Fiederiok was much superior in artiUery. 
After a long and hard-f ooght battle^ the Anstrians letiied in 
good order behind Ozaslau, wheve Tredarick foreboia to pnrsoe 
them. 

This Tiotorj was hailed by the Bmperor as a fortunate Peaoe 
event; but Frederick had resolYed once more to change sides» ^JJ^J^^^^^ 
and the negotiations with the Court of Vienna were renewed* Pnutria, 
He had now exhausted the gmter part of his father's hoaidsy ^^^' 
and he was discontented with and suspieiouB of his allies. 
He had discorered that Cardinal Fleury was in secret cMie- 
SDondence with the Court of Vienna, and that the French 
Court was willing that Sweden, in a peace with Bussia^ should 
be compensated at the expense <rf his Pomeranian dominions.^ 
Maria Theresa on her side had been induced by the English 
minister to make laiger concessions. Under these ciroum* 
stances the preliminaries of apeace were conduded at Breslau* 
June 11th, 1742, and were fdOowedby the deinitive Tnn^n ov 
BwusOf, Jvij 28tk> . By the preliminaries Prussia was to 
obtain both Lower and Upper Silesia, except the prindpaliiy 
of Tesehen, the town of iSroppau, and the district beyond the 
Oppa and in the mountMus ; also, the county oi Qlsti. But 
tMseconcessiotts weresomewhat curtailed iatiiedefiiiittvepeace. 
Frederick refused to giro any aetire aid to the Austrian cause, 
aad stipulated only for his neutrality. €^eorge 11., both as 
King of Oreat Britain and Elector of Hanorer, the EmjNress 
of Bussia, the King of Denmark, the States-Oeaeval, the 
House of Brunswick, and the King of Poland as Elector of 
Saxony, were indaded in the peace; the last, however, only 
cm condition that he should, witiiin sixteen days after foimal 
notice, separate his troops from the French army and withdraw 
them ffDm Bohemia. Augustus m. hesitated not to avail 
himself of this article, and reconciled himsdf with Austria^ 
reciprocal dedarations, without anr regular treaty. OkorgelL 
guaranteed the pwitiwiTiaries of Breslau by an Act sigiied at 
Kensington, June 24th, 1748 ; and in the following Norembw, 

' Meosel, B. v. S. 305. 

* Ronsset, t. xriiL pp. 27, 88; Wenck, t. L pp. 784, 780. 
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Greftt BritftiB, P^iuaa, and the Statet-Genefal entered into a 
defensiye allianoe by the Treaty of Weatminater/ 
In eonaequenoe of theae arfangementa the French, under 
|£^^ Belle-Iale, depriTed of the co-operation of the Pniaaiaaa and 
Seaona, were forced by the manceuTrea of Charlea of Lomine 
to Ant themaelTea tip in Prague, where they were blocVaded by 
theAoatiianamiderCoontKdiugaeck. Pragnewaa bombarded 
by the Anatriana on Angnat 19th; but the approach of 
MaiUeboifl with the Frendh army of Weatohaitia compelled 
them to raiae the aiege and attach Maalleboia, whom they 
drove with oonaiderabk loaa into BaVaria. Here, however, 
he obtained some compenaation for hia faifaire in Boh0mi&. 
Having joined Field-Marahal Seeken dorf, who had quitted the 
Anatrian aervice for that of Charlea YIL, their nmted foroea 
anoeeeded in expelling the Auatriana and Hnngariana from 
Bavaria before the doae of the year 1642. After llailleboia'a 
retreat the Anatriana had again blockaded Pmgoe. Bnt 
BeDe-Iale anceeeded in eacaping with 16,000 men on the night 
of December 15th, and after nnapeakaUe aufferinga, dnringa 
ten daya* uLareh in a rigorona aeaaon, he arrired, &ongh with 
great loaa, at Eger, on the frontier of the Ui^r Pdaiinato. 
Hence he reached France early in 1748, with only 12,000 men, 
the remnanta of 60,000 with whom he had begun the cam- 
pugn. The amall garriaon whidi he had left in Fhigue ob- 
tained an honcorable capitulation, December 26th. 
Italian The fortuncB of Maria Th^raaa in other quartera had been 

^'t^^ aa &Tonrable ae ahe might reaaonably haye antictpated. In 
Italy, the King of Sardmia had been detached from the oon- 
f edmcy of bar enemiea. Alarmed by the arrival of large 
Spaniah annieain Italy, Oharlea Emanuel aigned a convention, 
February let, 1742, by which he agreed to aid the Queen of 
Hungary in defending the Duch& of Milaa, Farma» and 
Piacoiza; reaerving, however, to some future time hia own 
pretenaiona to the Milaneaa' Towarda the end of 1741, 
l5,000 Spaniarda entered the Tuacan |)orta, and, in January, 
1742, further reinforcementa landed m the Oulf of Speaia. 
The Spaniah fleet which conveyed them waa accompanied by 
a Frendi one ; an Bngliah fleet, under Admiral Haddock, waa 
alao in thoae watera ; but the French admiral, having given 
Haddock notice that if the Spaniarda wereattacked he ahould 



^ Roaeeet, tbid^. 46; Wend^ t. L p. 040. 
* JbkL p. 86 ; Wenek, Udd. p 672. 
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; tiiem* the Engluh adimral, who cBd not fool hixnaelf a 
match for both, reared into Fdrt Mahon.^ It is said, how* 
erer, that Iub object in not attacking the SpaniarcUi was to 
maike the Sing of Sardinia feel hu daagw and alter his 
politics. Hie Spaniards under Montemar were joined by 
some Keapolitan troops under the Duke of OMtroi»gnaiio. 
The fikiaaiardB had for their allies Naples and Modena; all 
the oiaer Italisn potentates bad dechtfed their neutrality, and 
among them e?en Maria Theresa's husband, the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, with the viewof piesernng his dominions. The 
Italian caimwugn of 1742 pioTed, howerer, altogether unim- 
portant. Tne English fleet, appearing before Naples, com- 
peOed Don Carlos, by a threat of bombardment, to declare 
his neutrality (August 20th). Don Philip aod the Count de 
Olime, having entered ProTence with 15,000 Spaniards, en- 
deayooied to penetrate into Piedmont by way of Nice ; but 
being repulsed, they entered SaToy by St. Jean Manrienne, 
and occupMdChamb&reariy in September. At the beginning 
of tiie following month, howerer, on the approach of the Einff 
of Sardinia and General Schulsnburg, the^ hastily eracuated 
SavcTf . The Spaniards and NeapolSans in Lombardy were 
repuJ»ed by the Austrians, who entered the Modenese, and 
dnnre the Spaniards into the Pontifical States. In the north 
of Buvqpe, the attack of Sweden upon Bussia, undertaken in 
an evil hour, at the instigation oi the French, had resulted 
oufy in disaster to the Sw^es. 

The trettties hj which the great Northern War had been Siradkh 
concluded seemed to hare placed the Sosndinayian kingdoms ^S7^ 
in a position to enjoy a long period of tranquillity. Thiswas 
reslly the case with Dennuirk, where the wise and paternal 
government d Frederick lY., who died in 1780, and of his 
successor. Christian VL, was, during many years, almost 
Bolety occupied with the care <d preserving tiie peace and in- ^ 
creasing and consolida^ting the national prosperity. Sweden, 
howwer, adopted a difEerant line of policy. She could not 
digest the losses inflid»d upon her by the Treaty of Nystadt, 
aiMl the war in which the question of the Austrian Succession 
had embroiled Europe seemed to pro s o nt a favourable oppor- 
tunity to avenffe htac injuries. 

Unf ortunately, however, the form ol government which had 

^ Cox»t SpanithBourboiu, voL iiL p. ftU. 
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Vndnidii. been adopted in GhredeniiiioetliereTolBtioiiof 171&»] 
S! {j ^^| ^ her pecnifiarljimfitfcwtiichaneBterpriae. Tbenewoonstita- 
tioB had been pnnctpallj the work of Ooimt Arved Horn, 
one o£ the diieb of the old nobilitj. Horn wiihed topvt an 
end to the absolntiiin of Charles XL and Charlea XIL ; hot 
he introdneed in its atead only the abiuie of popular freedom 
clothed in legal forma. King Frederick L» the hnaband of 
Ulrica Eleanonw who waa aJao reigning Landgrave of Hiesae- 
Oaaaely had neither talent nor reaolntion to oppose these inno- 
▼ationa, but tamely sobmitted to all the dictates of the 
oligarchy. It was not he that goremed, but the Ckmnoil, or 
raOier that member of it who, as PiesidBnt of the Chanoery, 
stood at the head of the Ministry. The Oonndl itself, how- 
oTer, whose members were elected by a depatation from which 
the fourth estate, or that of the peasants, was exdnded, waa 
under the control of the Secret Committee <^ the Diet. To 
this committee, from which it received its instmotionB, and 
which had the power of retaining it or dismissing it from 
office, the Council was obliged to give an account <» its pro- 
ceedings from one Diet to another. The real power of the 
State, therefore, was Tested in the Secret Committee, whieh 
consisted of 100 members; of whom fifty belonged to the 
Order of the Nobles, tweniy-iTe to theclnfi^, and twenty*fiTe 
to the bnrig^r class. The Order of the Baasants was here 
also exduded. Such a constitution, of course, threw the chief 
power into the hands of the nolnhty. l^iis dass, the majority 
of which oonsistedv as in Poland, of impoverished families 
with lofty pretepsions, whilst it thus tyrannised at onoe over 
king and people, was itself the sport of faction. The heads 
of the difierent parties sold theSmsdves to f oieign Powen, 
which sought either to retain Sweden in a state of weakness 
or to make her the tool of their own interests. The two diief 
factions were led by Coonts Horn and OyUenberg. Horn 
held the ch^ef power and gOTemed wisely. LikeFkoxy, Wal- 
pole, and PBUtifio,he was a peace minister, and was opposed to 
an adTonturous foreira poliim Till the year 178< OyUen* 
boig^s faction had incnnedto Biissia,that oi Horn toFnmee; 
but at the Diet of that year they changed sides, and in June, 
1785, Gyllenborg persuaded the Secret Commktee to conelude 
a Treaty of Subsidies with the Court of YersaiUes.^ Count 

> Boaant, JliCMml, t. xntL SappL p. 308. 
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Horn, howerer, having, thortljr afterwards, brou^t about 
an allianoe with Bnmoa, France refased to ratify the Treaty 
of Snbndiea The poorer nobility, a nnmerons bodj, whose 
chance of bettering themaelTes Uj only in war, and many of 
whom serred in the French army, were loud in their oompliunts 
of the King^B lore of peace, and now added their weight to 
the ClyUenborg party. It was the policy of the Court of Ver- 
sailles to foment the hatred of the Swedes against Russia, 
with the view of hampering that power in its war with 
Turkey, and of increasing the royal power in Sweden. Since 
the late revolution, Sweden had become almost a nullity, be- 
cause a warlike policy required the convocation of the States 
of the kingd<mi ; and hence, under this system of government, 
the alliance of Sweden was almost useless to France. Oreat 
Britain, on the contrary, together with Denmark and Russia, 
&voiired a state of things -vdiich seemed to insure the main- 
tenance of peace. 

Count H<Hm was now driven from office by the Secret Com- Th* Hats 
mittee, composed almost wholly of m^nbers of the €klienborg Si[|^f^^^ 
&ction ; and in their disputes at the Diet of 1788 the war 
and peace factions reeiprocaUy bestowed upon each other the 
nidmames of HaU and NighieapB. The conquest of Livonia 
was the object of the Bfoit, or war parly, who, in November, 
1738, effected a treaty with France for an alliance of ten years, 
during three consecutive years of which France was to furnish 
an annual subsidy of 800,000 crowns. Count Gyllenborg 
was placed at the head of the administration, and the influence 
of France in Sweden became supreme. A brutal act on the 
part of the Russian Ctovemment envenomed the hostility of 
the Hah against that Power. The more extended political 
relations which had sprung up in the eighteenth century, 
cbkAy through the appearance of Russia as a great Power, 
now embraced Europe through its whole extent. Nations 
which had formerly been almost ignorant of one another^s 
exiafcfflfice, or, at all events, profoundlv indifferent to one 
another's policy, now found themselves brought into contact 
by common int^sts and sympathies. The vast extent of the 
Busrian Empire, touching Sweden on the north and Turkey 
OB the south, had united the Scandinavian and the OsmanJi 
against a common aggressor; and the Swedish Qovemment 
had perceived that the aid and friendship of the Sublime 
Porte would be of essential service to it in any contest with 

IV. T 
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BoMda* In January, 1787, a Treaty of Commeroe had been 
conclnded with the "Porte ; and in the following year Major 
Malcohn Sinclair was despatched to Constantini^le to nego- 
tiate a Treaty of Alliance and Subsidies. 
Miuteof a These negotiationB had excited the jealonsj and sospicion 
Envoy. of the Bussian Gk>yemment, which was then at war with the 
Porte. In order to learn the object of them it was determined 
to waylaj and murder Sinclair, and to seisse his despatches, 
and the consent of the King of Poland's Ministry, as well as 
of the Cabinet of Vienna, was obtained to any act of yiolence 
which might be perpetrated on Sinclair dniing his journey. 
On his return ttom Constantinople, in June, 1738, he was 
tracked and pursued through Poland by some Russian officers ; 
but it was not till he had reached Silesia that they founda 
conyenient opportunity to attack him. The Austrian magis* 
trates at Breslau gaye them a warrant to pursue him ; he was 
oyertaken near Q-runeberg, dragged from his carriage into a 
neighbouring wood, where he was shot and his despatches 
sei^. These, after they had been duly read by the Kuflsian 
officials, were transmitted to Oyllenborg, who iJien filled the 
post of Swedish yice-Chancellor, by the Hamburg post, in a 
well-sealed and apparently original packet. One Couturier, 
howeyer, who had acconipanied Sinclair on his journey, and 
who, on his arriyal at Dresdoi, had, at the instance (d the 
Bussian Ambassador in that capital, been confined for a short 
period at Sonnenstein, on his arriyal at Stockholm, in August, 
related all that had luippened. The Bussian Empress Anna, 
in a circular to the foreign ministers, disclaimed all knowledge 
of this barbarous yiolation of international law; the mur- 
derers of Sinclair wesa banished into Siberia, and they were 
not released tiU the accession of Elizabeth. But the late of 
Sinclair roused in Sweden a cry for yengeance which re-echoed 
through the Kingdom. The HaU seizel the occasion to lash 
the old national hatred of the Swedes against the Bussians 
into fury. Towards the end of 1739 a defensiye alliance was 
concluded with the Porte; preparations were made for an 
attack upon Bussia, and troops were despatched into Finnland ; 
bat th^ Peace of Belgrade, which enabled Bussia to maich 
80,000 men to Finnland, and the adyice of France induced the 
Swedish Goyemment to postpone the hour of yengeance. 

The breaking out of &e war of the Austrian Suooesaion 
seemed to offer a fayouraUe opportunity for attacking Buasia. 
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France, in order to divert the Bnasifln forces from Pnuwia, 8««d«i db- 
now exhorted the Swedish Goyemment to ayail themseLves of ^!^]lta£bf 
it ; and, bj encotuaging the plans of the Princess Eliaabeth 
against the govenunent of the infant Tsar Ivan, and the 
Biegent Anna, his mother, endeavouied to embarrass the 
Bussian Gk>Temment. An extraordinary Diet, conyoked at 
Stockhohn, declared war against Bnssia, August 4th, 1741. 
Uie Swedes charged the Conrt of St. Petersburg with yiolatang 
the Peace of Njstadt, interfering wilh the Swedish Constitu- 
tion, especially as re^^unded the succession to the throne, pro- 
hibiting the exportation of grain from livonia, excluding the 
Princess Elizabeth and the Ihike of Holstein-€k)ttorp from 
the Bussian throne, and finally, with causing the assassmatioii 
of Major Sinclair.^ The object of Sweden was to reconquer 
the boundaries which she had possessed in 1700. But the 
dominant party took not the proper steps to insure success. 
Finnland, the destined theatre of war, was unprovided with 
troops and magazines; and Gteneral Lowenhaupt, to whom 
the chief command was intrusted, had neither nulitary know- 
ledge nor experience. The hopes of a diversion by the Otto- 
man Porte were proved to be ill-founded, and even ihe expecta- 
tions founded on the ihrench alliance proved exaggerated. 

The war which ensued was shamefully conducted tlm)ugh ^^'^^^ 
the selfishness of the Swedish oligarchy. It was interrupted SSi war, 
for two or three months by an armistice consequent on the ^7^^* 
revolution, which, in December, 1741, placed the Empress 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Peter the Great, on the throne 
of Bussia. The Empress Anna might have ruled without 
control, and probably have transmitted the throne to her son 
Ivan, had Elizabeth been left to the quiet enjoyment of her 
peculiar tastes. Her indolence made her utterly averse to 
business. She would never have thought of encumbering 
herself with the care of government had she not been restricted 
in her amusements, reproved for her behaviour, and, what was 
worst of all, threatened with a compulsory marriage with the 
ugly and disagreeable Anthony TTlric, of Brunswick-Bevem, 
brother of the Begent's husband. At the instigation, and 
with the money, of the French ambassador, La Ch^tar^e, a 
revolution was effected, in which Lestocq, a surgeon, son of a 
French Protestant settled in Hanover, and one of Elizabeth's 

^ Blisching, Magazine ap. Koch et Soholl, HiH, des TraiUs, t xiiL 
p. 840. 
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BenMidii friencb, was the chief agent. In the night of December 5th, 
. "'' 1741^ Elisabeth was escorted hj about a hundred aoldien of 
the guard, who had preyionaij secured the officer of tl^ watch, 
to the Winter Palace, where they were joined by the rest of 
the soldiery. The Empress, her son Inm, and hu sister, and 
all the members of the OoTomment were arrested bj their 
own sentinels, and by eight o'clock in the morning ihe reToln- 
tion was accomplished. The Empress and her husband were 
conducted under custody from one place to another ; while 
the unfortunate Ivan was thrown into a dungeon. MA^mli^ i 
Munnich, Ostermann, and others were banished to Siberia. 

Elisabeth, in a manifesto which she published on the day of 
her accession, dectared that the throne belonged to her by 
right of hwih, in face of the celebrated ukase, issued by her 
ftither in 1722, which empowered the reigning Sovereign to 
name his successor, and her whole reign promised to be a 
MuscoTito reaction against the principle of reform and pro- 
gress adopted by Petor the Gieat. On communicating her 
accession to the Swedish Gk>Temment, she expressed heroesiie 
for peace, and her wish to restore matters to the footing on 
which they had been placed by the Treaty of Nystidt. The 
Swedes, who took credit for having helped tlie revolution 
which raised her to the throne, demanded from llie gratitude 
of the Empress the restitution of all Finnland, with the town 
of Wiborg and part of Oarelia; but Elizabeth, with whom it 
was a point of honour to cede none of the conquests of her 
father, would consent to nothing further than there-establish- 
ment of the Peace of Nystadt. On the renewal of the war 
tiie Swedes were again unsuccessful in every encounter. 
QenenJ Bousquet, who had succeeded Lowenhaupt, cashierod 
for incapacity and afterwards beheaded, concluded a disgraoe- 
ful capitulation with the Russians, September 4th, 174fi, by 
which ten Finnish regimento were disarmed, and the Swedish 
regiments permitted to return home only on condition of 
abandoning all Finnland. 

These events spread consternation throughout Sweden. 
Peace was now eamesdy desired, and the Diet was summoned 
to ddiberato on the situation of the Kingdom. The Swedish 
Queen, Ulrica Eleanora, who, in spite of her dose affinity with 
the House of Holstein, was always decidedly opposed to it» 
had died, November 23rdy 1741 ; and the Diet, in order to 
condliato the Empress Elizabeth, resolved to name her nephew, 
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Charles Peter Ulric, Duke of HoIitei]i-€h>ttorpt to the i 
simi of the Swedidi throne. Bat Elizabeth had higher Tiewi 
for that jomig prince. Before the arrival of the Swediah 
depotiea at St Petersburg, she had declared him Ghrand Duke 
and heir preeumptiye of the Bussian throne, and he publidy 
embraced the Gireek oonfeeaion of faith. 

At this period Bussia renewed her alliance with Oreat ft^putukd 
Britain* with a yiew to the preservation of the general peace 
of Europe, and especially that of the North. By the IVealy 
of Moscow, December 11th, 1742, the two Powers were re* 
dprocally to help and advise each other in their wars, except 
those which Bussia might wage with the Ottoman Porte and 
the East, or those which Englsjid might be carrying on in the 
Spanish peninsula and in Italy. The Kings of Poland and 
Prussia and the States-Qeneral were to be invited to accede to 
the treaty.^ This alliance increased the difficulties of the 
Swedish Ooyemment, and caused them to look to Denmark, 
as the only Power which could aid them in their distross. A 
project was formed to renew the andent union of the three 
Soandinavian kingdoms, and Christian YL of Denmark, on 
condition that his son Frederick should be appointed to the 
Buooession of the Swedish Crown, offered the aid of twelve 
ships of the line, and of an army of 12,000 men. The report 
of this alliance helped the Swedes in their negotiati<ms with 
Buflflia in Ae Congress already opened at Abo in Finnland. 
The Bussians wished to preserve the greater part of their con- 
quests ; but the menace of the Swedish plempotentiaries that 
if a peace were not concluded by June 26th, I74r8, the Prince 
Boyal of Denmark should be elected to succeed to the Swedish 
throne, induced the Court of St. Petersburg somewhat to 
moderate its pretensions. Elizabeth wished to procure the 
Chrown of Sweaen for Adolphus Frederick of Hoktan-Qottoip, 
Bishop of Lubeck, who was the guardian of her nephew, 
Chories Peter TTlric. Preliminaries were signed and an armis- 
tice agreed on, June 27th: when, after the ekction of Adolphus 
Frederick by the Swedes, the restitution of the Swelish 
provinces by Bussia was to be arranged in a definitive 
treaty.' 

The peasants of Dalecarlia, incited, it is said, by a promise 
of assistance from Denmark, and supported with Danish money, 

^ Wenck, t. L p. 645. * Ibid, t ii. p. SI. 
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PMMof opposed the election of the Biuaiaii nommee. They eren 
Abo. 1748. entered Stockholm in arms, and it beoame neoesauy to empbj 
the regular troops againBt them. After this inaurrecfekm bad 
been quelled, the Bishop of Lubeck was elected, July A^ 
1748 ; and the treaty of peace was then proceeded wi& and 
signed, August 17th. By the Trmatt of Abo Sweden ceded 
to Bussia in perpetuity all the provinces and places assigned 
to the latter Power b j the Peace of Njstadt. Russia, on the 
other hand, restored her recent conquests, except the ProTmee 
of Kjmmenegord, the towns and fortresses of Friedrichshftiim 
and W illmaiurtrand, and some other places. Henceforth tk 
riyer Sammen^ was to form the boundary of the two Stated 
The inhabitants of the places ceded bj Sweden were to enjoj 
their former dyil and religious privileges. The Bomids 
insisted upon a clause for the extradition not onl j of fogitiFe 
criminals, but even subjects. 

Bj this peace Sweden for ever renounced the hope of r^ 
covering the provinces situated on the Qulf of Finnland. The 
conclusion of it, and the election of Addj^us Frederick of 
Holstein as successor to the Swedish Throne, had nearlj in- 
volved Sweden in a war with Denmark. Christian YI. pi^ 
pared to assert by force the rights of his son ; George II., » 
Elector of Hanover, was disposed to assist him ; while the 
Empress of Bussia sent to die aid of Sweden a f ormidabk 
fleet and army, and promised a subsidy of 400,000 roubles. 
After much negotiation, however, an arrangement was ooo- 
duded in February, 1744, by which the Prince Bojal of 
Denmark renounced his pretensions to the Swedish Sucoesnon. 
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THB PXACB OF AIX-LA-ORAPXLLB 

THE jear 1743 opened with the death of Cardinal Fleurj Death of 
(Janaary 2dth), who had attained his ninetieth rear. A trS!^' 
few months before his death, when Belle-Isle and his armj 
were in jeopardy in Bohemia, Flenry had instmcted him to 
maJse peace at any price ; and at the same time, in a letter to 
fHeld-Marshal Ednigseck, the Austrian commander, with whom 
Selle-Isle had to treat, denounced him as the author of tJie 
war, declared that it had been undertaken against his own 
feelings and principles, and made something veiy like an appeal 
to the mercy of the Court of Vienna. Maria Theresa imme- 
diately caused this letter to be published, and exposed the 
Cabinet of Versailles to the laughter of all Europe.^ After 
Fleur/s death Louis XV. declared that in future he should 
govern for himself, but, in fiust, left the conduct of afiEairs to 
the heads of the four ministeriid departments. The natural 
consequence was an almost complete anarchy in the Goyem- 
ment. 

England also had previou sly lost her pacific minister by the 
retirement of Sir Bobert nalpole. The cause of l&aria 



Theresa had begun to excite a remarkable enthusiasm in 
England. Even the women had raised by private subscription 
a large fund for her use, to which the I>uche8s of Marlborough 
is said to have contributed iB40,000 ; but the high-spirited 
yomig Queen declined to receive an aid which bore tiie appear- 
ance of alms. The desire of the English for more decisive 
measures was further stimulated by the ill-success which had 
hitherto attended their naval expeditions to America, which 
was attributed to Walpole. The Convention of Neutralily, 
entered into by George II. in September, 1741, and the extor- 



^ Martin, Hist, de Franee, t xv. p, 200 sq. 
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tion Off bis vote for the Elector of Bavaria, properly ooncemed 
that Prince only as Elector of Hanoyer ; yet, as he was also 
King of England, theee acts were deemed a disgrace by the 
Fan of English people. The elections that year went against Wal^le, 
m^^ an^ in Pebroary, 1742, he found himself compelled to resign* 
He was succeeded in the administration by Lord Wilmington, 
better known as Sir Spencer Compton, though Lord Oartoset, 
an ardent supporter of the cause of Maria I^eresa, was yirtu- 
ally Prime lunister. Wilmington's accession to office was 
immediately followed by a laige increase of the army and nayy ; 
five millions w^re Toted for carrying on the war, and a subsidy 
of ^6500,000 for the Queen of Hungary. The Earl of Stair, 
with an army of 16,000 men, afterwards reinforced by a huge 
body of HanoTerians and Hessians in British pay, was diM- 
patched into the Netherlands to co-operate with the Dutch. 
But though the States-Qeneral, at the instance of the British 
Cabinet, yoted Maria Theresa a subsidy, they were not yet 
prepared to take an actiye part in a war which might ultun- 
atcdy inyolye them in hostilities with France. The exer- 
tions of the English Ministry in fityour of the Queen of 
Hungary had, therefore, been confined during the year 1742 
to diplomacy, and they had helped to bring about, as we haye 
abready seen, the Peace of Breslau* Li 174i3 they were able 
to do more. 
Hie AoB. By the expulsion of the Austrians from Bayaria, recorded 
^JlSch? ^ ^® preceding chapter, Charles YU. was enabled to return 
to Munich in April, 1743. Seckendorf now adyised him to 
follow the example of Prussia and Saxony, and make his peace 
with Maria Theresa. Charles, howeyer, could not reaolye to 
humble himself before the proud young Queen whose Crown 
he had so recentiy daimed as his property. While he was 
debating the point with the French generab, a Bayaiian 
diyision of 7,<K)0 men under Minucd was attacked by the 
Austrians under Prince Charles of Lorraine and Slheyenhiller 
at Simbach, near Braunau,and almost annihilated (May 9th). 
After this blow, Br^lie, who had assumed the command of 
the French army in &yar]a, and who was alwa]rs at variance 
with SeckendojHE, suddenly set off for the Hhine with his 
troops, thus leaving Bayaria again at the mercy of the 
Austrians, as Seckendorf, with his remaining 10,000 men, was 
unable to defend it Oii June 12th the Austrian general, 
Nadasti, took Munich after a short bombardment. Charles 
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Vn. -was now again obliged to fly, and took refuge at Angs- 
bnrg. At his oommand Seckendorf made a Conrention with 
the Austrians, b j which he agreed to abandon to them BaTaria, 
on condition that Charles's troops should be allowed to occupy 
unmolested quarters between IVanconia and Suabia. Maria 
Theresa seemed at ftrst indisposed to ratify eren terms so 
humiliating to the Emperor. She had become elated by the 
rapid turn of fortune. She had caused herself to be crowned 
in Prague, had received the homage of the Austrians, and 
entered Tienna in a sort of triumph. She now dreamt of 
nothing less than conquering Lorra ine for herself, Alsace for 
the Empire ; of hurling Charles YII. from the Imperial Throne, 
and placing on it her own consort. She would not recoffnize 
Charles as Emperor, but accorded to him the title omy of 
** Elector of BaTaria»" and threatened to treat his troops 
as enemies wherever she should find them. But she was at 
length mollified, and consented that the Bavarian army, 
so long as it betrayed no design to renew hostilities, should 
remain in some neutral State of the Empire, fflie now 
caused the Bavarians to take an oath of fidelity and obedience 
to herself; whereupon the Emperor published an indignant 
protest affainst this proceeding of the ** Q-rand Duchess of 

Meanwhile the allied army of English and Germans, under Angio-Oer- 
the Earl of Stair, nearly 40,000 strong, which, from its J^Si?^ 
destined object, had assumed the name of "the Pragmatic 
Army,'' had crossed the Mouse and Rhine in March and April, 
with a view to cut off the army of Bavaria from France. 
Qeorge 11. had not concealed his intention of breaking the 
Treaty of Hanover, of 1741, alleging, as a ground, that the 
duration of the neutrality stipulated in it had not been deter- 
mined, and had joined the army in person. He found it in a 
most critical position. Lord Stair, who had never distinguished 
himself as a general, and was now an old man, had led it into 
a narrow valley near Aschaffenburg, between Mount Spessart 
and the river Main ; while Marshal NoaiUes, who had crossed 
the Bhine towards the end of April, by seizing the principal 
fords of i^e Main, both above and below the Irtish position, 
had cut him off both from his magasinee at Hanau, and from 
the supplies whidi he had expected to procure in Franconia. 

1 Meiuel, Keuere Qesch. der Dmtsthm, B. v. S. 806 1 
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Nothing lemftined for him but to fight his way back to Hanan ; 
but to accomplish this it was necessary to pass tiie Tillage of 
Dettingen, at the other extremity of the valley, which the 
French had occupied in force ; while the line of march lay 
along the riyer Main, the opposite bank of which was occupied 
by the French, whose artiUery began to make dreadful havoc 
among the British columns. Noailles had fortunately in- 
trusted the command of the French division posted at Dettin- 
gen to his nephew, the Duke of Gramont, an inexperienced 
young man, who, thinking that he had to deal only with an 
advanced guard, quitted ike strong position he had taken up 
to give little — a movement by which he placed himself 
between the British and the French batteries, and compelled 
the latter to suspend their fire. The British and Hanoverian 
infantry, with the Bang and the Duke of Cumberland at their 
head, now charged and routed the French, and thus opened 
the road to Hanau. In the Battlb ov Dbttikobv, fought 
on June 27th, the French are said to have lost about 6,000 
men, and the British half that number. It is the last action 
in which a King of England has fought in person. But Gtoorge 
IL, or rather Lord Stair, did not know how to profit by his 
victory. Although the Pragmatic Army was joined, after the 
battle of Dettingen, by 15,000 Dutch troops, under Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, nothing of importance was done during 
the remainder of the campaign. The French did not retire 
into Alsace till the approach of Prince Charles of Lorraine 
with the Austrians, in August. The Croats, Pandours and 
other Austrian partisans made forays as &r as Lorraine ; but 
towards the end of autumn the allies cantoned their forces in 
winter quarters. 

The Emperor Charles VII., abandoned by all the world, had 
endeavoured to obtain the neutrality of his hereditary do- 
minions, which Maria Theresa refused to grant without the 
concurrence of her allies ; though, as we have said, she gave a 
verbal declaration that she would not attack the Bavarian army 
so long as it remained on neutral ground. Braunauand Strau- 
bing were surrendered to the Au stria ns; Ingolstadt was taken 
early in October ; and Charles YJLl., without dominions or 
money, went to hold his melancholy Court at Frankfurt. Mudi 
negotiation went on in the course of 1743 between him and 
Lord Carteret, for a settlement of his affaurs with the Queen 
of Hungary. In answer to his last proposal in. August* the 
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EInglish Miiiister finaUr told him that Maria Theresa would 
make no peaoe unlesB die reoeired entire satiBfiaetion ; tiiat she 
demandea Lonaine, and would meanwhile hold Bavaria in 
pledge for it ; that if Charles Albert desired a sincere reoon- 
eiliation he diould cause the German States to dedare war 
ag^ainst France, in order to reunite Alsace to the Empire, and 
cause Lorraine to be ceded to the Queen ; and that on this 
condition — which was of course an impossible one—- Great 
Britain and the States-General would fiumish him with sub- 
sidies. 

Much negotiation had also been going on in other quarters. TheTtaftty 
As it was suspected that the King of Sardinia would not ob- ^S^mi, 
serve the Conyention of February, 1742, so unsatisfactory to ^^^• 
his ambition, and that he would again listen to the overtures 
of France and Spain, the English Ministry persuaded Maria 
Theresa to make a sacrifice in order to retain him. By atreaty 
between Great Britain, the Queen of Hungary, and the King 
of Sardinia, signed at Worms, September 23rd, 1743,^ Charles 
Smanuel renounced his pretensions to Mikn ; the Queen of 
Hungary ceded to him the Yigevanesco, that part of the Duchy 
of Paria between tiiie Poand the Ticino, the town and port of 
the Duchy of Piacenza, and a portion of the district of Angera: 
also whatever rights $he might ha^e to the marquisate of Finale.^ 
The Queen of Hungary promised to increase her army in Italy 
to 80,000 men as soon astheafhirsof Germany would permit; 
while the King of Gbeat Britain engaged to keep a strong fleet 
in the Mediterranean, and to pay Charles Emanuel annually 
je200,000 so long as the war histed, he keeping in the field an 
army of 45,000 men. 

While Maria Theresa was thus procuring a sHraeiy ally her '>^r«^r^ 
enemies were drawing closer their league against her. France bSaa ' 
and Spain signed a secret treaty of perpetual alliance at Fon- fcggg^ 
tainebleau, October 25th, 1748. The treaty is renuurkable for SmLt) 
itssinulari<7tothelVim%0offt|Nuiiofl7S3andl^^ S^^' 

the French and Spanish Bourbons. The Spaniards, indeed, 
CBJiit the Second FamiilgClompad, the ^xvthe^ 
November 7th, 1738 (eupra, p. 280), of which, with regard to 

^ Boosset, BecueUf t xviiL p. 83; Wenck, Cod. fur, g, ree. t. i. 
p. 677. 

* The marquisate of Finale had been sold to the Genoese by 
Charles VL, and Maria Theresa had, consequently, no legal claim to 
it. Heffel, t. IL p. 500. 
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Colonial aftdn, it was a renewal. But thiB treaty had a more 
special referenoe to Italj. Louis XV. engaged to declare war 
against Sardinia, and to aid Spain in ocmqiiaring theMQaneee. 
ndlip Y. transferred his daiins to that Ihichjto his aoo, the 
InfantDonPhilip, who was also to beput in posses8i<»i<^ Parma 
and Piaoenm. AllthepossessionsoededbjErance to theKing 
of Sardinia, bytheTieatjof Utrecht, were to be again wrested 
from him. A pu blic a llianoe was to be formed, to whidi the 
Emperor Oharlee VIL was to accede ; whose States, and erven 
something more, were to be recovered for him. Under certain 
circomstances war was to be dedaied against England ; in 
which case iVunoe was to assist in the reooYay of Gibraltar, 
and also, if possible, of Minorca. The new col^y of Georgia 
was to be destroyed, the Admto withdmwn from England,' 
etc Hence the year 1744 opens a new phase of the war, of 
which tiie most remarkable events are, the declaration of war 
by France against Maria Theresa and George IL, the union 
formed in favour of the Emperor, and the fresh rupture be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, 
^^^v. Early in that year many indications betrayed the tone of 
Pnrtmder. France towards Great Britain. Louis XY., at the instigation 
of Cardinal Tendn, who owed his hat to the Pretender, called 
at Borne James m., invited the Chevalier de St. George, son of 
thatphantomMonaroh,intoFranoe, with the view of assisting 
him in a descent upon England. An armament was prepared 
at Brest ; the English fleet was to be overpowered, although 
there had yet been no declaration of war, and 16,000 men were 
to be thrown on thecoasts of Great Britain. The news <rf these 
preparations created some alarm in England. Precautions were 
taken against an invasion, and the Dutch, under the treaties 
of 1678 and 1716, sent 6,000 men into Engknd In February 
a descent was actually attempted, but without success, as Ad- 
miral Norris, aided by a tremendous storm, proved too sti^png 
for the French fleet. About the same time (February 24th) a 
drawn action took place between the French, Spanish, and 
English fleets, near Toulon. The disputes between the English 
admirals, Matthews and Lestock, prevented them from acting 
in concert,andcompelledMatthew8towithdraw. TheSpaniardB 
and French, however, also complained of each other, sacti the 

^ The treaty does not seem to have been jmbliahed in the usual ool- 
leotionB, bat it is in Cantfllo, IVaiadat dePaz, 807, ap. Ranke, P rm us , 
<?««s*. B. iii. 8. 142. 
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qtuynelfl of their admirals left the English masters of the 
Mediterranean ; ^ though the immediate result of the battle 
was that the Spaniards were enabled to send lai^ supplies 
into Italy. 

The campaign in that oonntrj, in 1743, had not proved ^^^*^ 
nraeh more important than that of the preceding year. In Be- m^s7° 
oember, 1742, and in the folloiring Febroaiy, the Spaniards 
and French had renewed their attempts to penetrate into 
Piedmont (twpra^ p. 270), but withont success. On Febniary 
8th, Montemar, in attempting to form a junction with them, 
fought a drawn action with the Austrians under Count Tnran, 
at Oampo Santo, on the Tanaro. The Prince de Conti and Don 
Philip passed the Yar and succeeded in occupying Nice, in 
April ; but were compelled to relinquish the enteiprise, as the 
Genoese Senate, alarmed by the threats of Admiral Matthews, 
-who told them that if they permitted the French and Spaniards 
to pass through their territories, he should regard it as a breach 
of their neutmUty and commence hostilities against them ac- 
cordingly, refused the invaders a passage. T^y were, there- 
fore, compelled to retire, leaving garrisons in Nice and Yilla 
Franca. They then made an attraipt by the valley of Barce- 
lonette (July), penetrated into the valley of the Stura, and 
laid siege to Coni, September 12th. The King of Sardinia 
gave them battle on the 80th of that month at Madonna 
dell' Olmo ; and, although they gained the advantage, the 
autumn floods and want of supplies compelled them to raise 
the siege (October 22nd), and retire with great loss over 
the mountains. Meanwhile, in Southern Italy, the Austrians 
had advanced into the Campagna. Don Carlos, believing 
himself menaoed, marched against them ; many bloody skir- 
mishes took place in the neighbourhood of Yeletri, but nothing 
decisive was accomplished, and in November the Austrians 
reored. 

Louis A V .madeaf ormal declaration of war against Georgell. 

^ Martiii, sp 



la rade le 19 F^vrier, et livr^rent anz Anglais, le 29, on combat qui 
resta ind^cis. C*4tait on r^saltat ir4$-honarablewmx eeux qui ^talent 
lee pins faiblee en navireset en canons." — H%9t. ai France, t. zv. p. 287. 
Here Martin sappresseB the dissenBioa between the English mimiralw, 
and the laotthatthe Ainuwr of the result was oUixDadLhitheS^mardi 
alone, and that the French admiral was disgraced. See Coxe's jSjpofiM 
SaurboMf vol iiL p. 3i5 sq. 
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XT. (March 15th, 1744), aad against Maria Theresa (April 26tli), 
^^^ and in May he put himself at the head of the grand army of 
the Netherlands. He is said to haye been stimnlated to this 
unwonted energy by a new mistress, Madame de la Toomelle, 
a member of the Nesle fiunily, whom he created Duchesse de 
Ch&teauroux. The army numbered 80,000 men under the com- 
mand of Marshal Noailles and Count Maurice of Saxony. The 
latter, who, under the name of Marshal Saxe, became so cele- 
brated as a general, was one of the' numerous natural sons of 
Augustus n., the late King of Poland, by the beautiful Aurora 
von Konigsmark, the foiled tempter of Charles XTT. of Sweden. 
He had procured himself to be elected Duke of Courland by 
the States of that Duchy in 1726, and, after disputing bis title 
with an heroic temerity against Bussia and Pohuid, had finally 
placed himself in the service of France. NoaiUes had seen and 
appreciated his military genius in Bohemia, and as France 
was in wi^it of generals, procured for him a marshal's biton, 
though the "King was prejudiced against him as a Protestant. 
During the month of June, Courtrai, Menin, Ypres, the fort 
of Enoque, Dixmude, successively yielded to the arms of 
Louis. Meanwhile, however, the advance of the Austrians 
threatened the safety of Alsace, and the Sang, after taking 
Fumes, July 10th, hastened with the Sliie of his troops to 
the protection of that Province, leaving Marshal Saxe in 
Flanders to conduct a defensive campaign, which covered 
him with gloiy. 
fitdga Prince Charlesof Lorraine and Field-Marshal Traun crossing 
m£!, 17M. ^^ Bhine a few leagues from Philippsburg, had seized Lauter- 
burg, Weissenburg, and the line of the ikuter. The French 
Marshal, Coigny, reinforced by the Emperor's Bavarians — the 
neutrality agreed upon having been broken and repudiated — 
after retaking Weissenburg, which he could not h<ud, had re- 
treated behind the Moder, and afterwards on Straasburg. 
Pkurties of Croats, Hungarians, and other Austrian partisans, 
now inundated Alsace, and even pressed on into Lorraine. The 
Sng had fallen sick at Metz, where his life was despaired of ; ^ 
but Noailles succeeded in effecting a junction with Coigny by 
the defile of Ste. Marie aux Mines. Prince Charles now receiYed 

^ The ParifliaaB, in their joy lor his recovery, and in adnuration of 
his warlike exploits, gave him the name of Louis U bien-itmS; a «o6rt- 
ouei wMeh is said to have roused in him no feeling exoept a well- 
tonnded astoniflliment Voltaire, Querrtde 1741, ap. Martin, t xv. p. 271. 
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orders to recroBs tbe Bhine ; an operation which he effected 
^with little loss in the face of a superior enemj. The Queen of 
Sungary, abandoning for the present the project of reconquer- 
ing Alsace and Lorraine, recalled her troops in order to repel 
an invasion of Bohemia by the Eing of Pnissia. But we must 
trace this affair a little higher. 

TheTreatyof Worms (atipm, p. 283) had given great offence OMUMof 
to Frederick. By the second article of it the contracting parties ^^Sub ''^ 
guaranteed to one another all the kingdoms, states, etc., which Wmt. 
they then possessed, or which they were ewUtUd to pos$ese, in 
virtue of the Treaties of Turin (1708), Utrecht, and Baden, 
tlie Quadruple Alliance, the Treaty of Vienna (March, 1781), 
tlie consequent guarantee of the Empire (January, 1782), the 
Act of Accession, signed at Vienna, November 12th, 1788, and 
that signed at Versailles, February 8rd, 1789.^ This was, in 
fact, to guarantee to the Queen of Hungary the reconquest of 
Silesia. Frederick's anger and alarm were increased by a 
clause of the Thirte^ith Article : that as soon as Italy should 
be delivered from its enemies, the King of Sardinia should 
furnish men forthe safeguard of Lombardy, in order that the 
Queen might be enabled to withdraw part of her troops from 
that coun^ and employ them in Germany. 

In Qermany P Against whom ? Maria Theresa was allied 
with Saxony. She had humiliated Bavaria. Against whom, 
then, could she meditate war but Prussia P There was an end, 
Frederick concluded, to the Peace of Breslau, especially as the 
Queen took no jpains to conceal her regret for the loss of Silesia. 
At the sight of a Silesian, as the English Ambassador, Bobin- 
son, wrote to his Court, she would forget the Queen, and burst 
into tears like a woman.* Frederick's jealousy was further in- 
creased by a treaty, concluded December 20th, 1748, at Vienna, 
between Austria and Saxony, containing a renewed guarantee 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, without any exception with regard 
to Silesia ; as well as bv another entered into at St. Peters- 
buig, February 4th, 1744, between the King of Poland and 
the Empress of Bussia, by which the AUiance of 1788 was re- 
newed with some modifications.' Besides these grounds for 
apprehension, Frederick was also of opinion that the Queen of 

^ Garden, Hist, dee Tra4Us, t. iii p. 294; Wenck,;B. i. p. 682; cf. 
Hiet, de mon Temps, eh. viii. 
> Ranmer, Friedrieh 11. 8. 160. 
^ Martens Supplement an EecueUy t. iii. p. 15. 
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HnngBij WM piuihiiig mattan too fur against Cluuries VH. bj 
amuBg to depriTe him of tlie Imperial Oroim. Against the 
League of Anstria» Ghneat Britain, Rnaaia* Baxxmy, aardinia, 
and the States-Oeneral, he thofidfore resolved to oppose a 
double leagne, one with Eranoe and one with the States of the 
Empire. 
TheUidoB The Secret Treaty with France was signed June 5th, 1744, 
fiS^' but had i^obabljbeen arranged some time before. TheCabinet 
of YersaiUes seems to have entered into it with a Tiew to 
divert the Austrians from their attack by engaging the King 
of Prussia in awar with them,and encouraging him to invade 
Bohemia ; of which Kingdom, after its conquest, Frederick 
was to retain certain distncts.^ The alliance with the Emperor 
Charles YII. seems to hare been designed by Frederick to 
give a colourable pretence to his attack upon Bohemia. Tlds 
alliance, known by the name of the Uviov or FnAirKrunT, 
was signed by the Emperor, the King of Prussia, the ESIec^to 
Palatine, and the King of Sweden, as Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, Ihy 22nd, 1744 Its pnrfessed objects wero, to main- 
tain the Oerman Constitution, to compel uie Court of Vienna 
to recognise Charles YII. as Emperor, and restoro to him his 
Bavarian dominions. By separate articles, and by a further 
secret treaty between the Emperor and the King of Pkrussia 
alone, signed July 24ih,Bohraua, after its conquest, was to be 
made over to the Em]peror and his heirs ; in return for which 
Charles was to cede ftlesia to Prussia, together with the thxee 
ciroles of Bohemia nearest to that Province, namely, Kdnigs- 
grats, Buntslau, and Leitmerits, with some other phMM. 
Frederick also guaranteed to the Emperor Upper Austaria, so 
soon as he should have conquered it. France acceded to both 
these treaties.* 
Tbeaeeond Early in August Frederick himself communicated the Union 
§^12^44^ of Frankfurt to the Court of Yienna, and deckred that as a 
member of the Empire, he could not evade his duty of pro- 
viding a contingent of auxiliary troops for the service of the 
Emperor, but that in other respects he should observe all his 
engagements with the Queen of Hungary. In the course of that 
montik he commenced what has been called the Sbcohd Sili- 

' GftTden,t. liLp. Sn. 

* RoiiB8et,t.xviu. p. 446 ; Wenck, t. IL p. 163. The Treaty of Unioii 
and separate article are in the appendix to Garden's third voliime. 
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aiAir Wab by inafcliing 80,000 men into B(A6m». Th6«rm7 
adTanoed in three celumus. One, led by the Eong in peraon» 
pMsed through Saxony, regardless of the protests of theConrt 
of Diwsden; another, imder Leopold of I>essatt, took the route 
of Losatia ; while the third, under FieldoMarshal Scfamettau* 
debouching from Silesia and Ghlats, entered Bohemia by &au- 
nau. The united oolnmns marched upon Prague, which sur- 
rendered, after a siege of six days, September l$th. Frederick, 
ignorant of the strong alliance between the King of Polaad 
and the Court of Vienna, had hoped to gain Augustus, and 
made some tempting offers to him and his minirter, BruhL 
Augustus, howoTer, ordered his army, 24,000 men strong, to 
enter Bohemia ; nor could Frederick prerent their junction at 
Eger with Charles of Lorraine and the Austrian army retiring 
from Alsace. Neither the French under KoaiUes, nor the Im^ 
perialists under Seckendorf , who was suspected of having sold 
himself to the Court of Vienna^ had attempted to arrest the 
march of the Austrians through Suabia, Fianconia, and Ba» 
Taria. After their junction at Bger the Austrian and Saxon 
forces amounted to 90,000 men. The Eiug of Prussia had but 
amaU prospect of successfully opposing them ; especially as 
the Bohemian population, mostly Catholics, were ini^y<»|»| to 
the Prussians, instead of assisting them, like the ^iT^ftus. 
Frederick, therefore, determined to retreat, Leavii^ a garrison 
of 10,000 mm at Prague, he crossed the Elbe at KoUn, No- 
▼ember 9th,andgained the County of G-latz with rapid marohea 
The Pjrussian garrison wa« alsoccmipeUed to oTaouate Prague, 
and arrived at Friedland with great loss. 

Frederick seems rather to have outwitted himself on this OhuiMvn. 
occasion. France obtained her ends by procuring the with- Jj^^^ 
drawalof the Austrian army from Alsace; but the French did 
nothing to assist Frederick, though they made some fine pro- 
mises, of which he now knew the value, /or nex§ $prin>g. This 
was, however, a game of which he was Uttte entitled to com- 
plain. The Frendi, in turn, had their suspicions of him, and 
were apprehensive that he might desert than, and again 
negotiate witii Maria Theresa, as he had done in 1742.^ Such 
mutual distrust is the necessary penalty of JlSiieM«. To avenge 
Frederick's unludEy attempt upon Bohemia, the Austrians 
under Nadasti, and the Hungarians under Counts Palfy, 



^ Adelnng, StaataguMehU, B. iv. S. 181. 
rv. u 
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BrteriiaEj^andCaroH^-far aiiotlier HtmgMriiii ** insorrectiaii ** 
had taken place in &TOUT of Maria Theveea-*-b«A:e into Upper 
SUeeia and tibe Coon^ of Olatz, from whidi, with the exe^ 
tion of the toims of Neisse^ Koeel, and Glats, they totally ex- 
pdledthelVaBsiansbefovetheendof 1744. In a proclamation, 
innied December 4ih, it waa notified that the whole Sileaian 
territory had returned nnder the dominion of the Queen of 
Hungary. But the aesumption was premature. Old Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt-Desaau, to whom Frederick committed the 
taelC succeeded in nearly clearing Silesiaof the Austriana before 
the following spring. Meanwhile the French, instead of suc- 
couring Frederick, had employed themselTcs in taking Frei- 
burg in the Brnsgau, which surrendered November 5tL The 
Prussian attack upon Bohemia had also proved of service to 
the Emperor by withdrawing a great part of the Austrian 
troops from his Electorate in order to repel it Seckendort 
assisted by some French troops, took advantage of this circum- 
stance to drive out the re maind er. Munioi was recovered, 
October 16th, and Charles VIL was oiabled once more to 
return to his capital. 
Italy in The Itslian campaign of 1744 was unfavourable to the Aus- 

^^^' triana In the preceding year, they had, as we have seen, driven 

tihe Spaniards almost to the Neapolitan frontier, and^ in spite 
of the neutrality imposed upon it, seemed to threaten an in- 
vasion of that Kingdom. To avert it, Don Carlos, after taking 
all possible precautions against an attack upon his canital from 
tiie sea, joined the Spamards with his forces, and enabled 
them to drive the AustriansandPiedmontese out of the Pkpal 
territories. 
Thei^eatj The invasion of Bohemia by the Prussians produced the 
of wtnaw. Treaty of Warsaw, January 8tii, 1746, between the King of 
Poland as Elector of Saxony, Great Britain, the Queen of 
Hungary, and the States-QeneraL The ElectcMr renewed his 
^^uarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, and promised to operate 
mimediately in Bohemia with 80,000 auxiliary troops. So long 
as this army should be required Gteat Britam was to pay an 
annual subsidy of JeiOO,000,aad the United Prorinoes ^850,000. 
Poland and Kissiawereto be invited to accede to the alliance. 
By some separate and secret articles Augustus HI. engaged, 
not indeed directly, but in effect, to procure the Impmal 
Crown for the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; while the E3ng of 
England and the Queen of Hungary promised to assist Au- 
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gnitns in his salutary views with regard to Poland, so &r as 
could be done without violating its Constitution ; that is, in 
other words, to assure the Succession to his son.^ 

Soon after the execution of this treaty an unexpected erent Death of 
changed the face of affairs. The Emperor Charles YII. died ^^1745. 
January 20th, 1745 ; an event which virtually annulled the 
Union of Frankfurt He was succeeded in the Bavarian 
Electorate by his son, Maximilian Joseph, then only seventeen 
years of age, and consequently too yoiing to make any pre- 
tensions to l^e Imperial Crown. Twn.Timiliii.Ti seemed at first 
inclined to remain- faithful to the league with Fnmce and 
Prussia; but the war went so unsuccessfully, and the clamours 
of his people became so loud in demanding a termination of 
their miseries, that he listened to the advice of Seckendoif to 
make peace with the Queen of Hungary at any price. The 
advance of the Austrians under Bathyani had compelled him 
to quit Munich soon after his accession, and fly to Augsburg. 
The French, under S^or, had also been defeated. Under 
these circumstances he despatched Prince Fnrstenberg to Tn»^id 
Fiissen, where he concluded a peace with the Austrian Count "" 
CoUoredo, April 22nd, 1745. By this treaty the Queen of 
Hungary engaged to re*establish the Elector in all his domin- 
ions, and recogniaed the Imperial dignity of his fiither. The 
Elector, on his side, renounced for himself and his heirs all 
claims to the Austrian inheritance, acceded to the g^oarantee 
of the Pragmatic Sanction given by the Empire, engaged to 
observe a strict neutrality, supported the vote of Bohemia in 
the Imperial election, and promised his own for the Grand 
Duke of Tuacany.* 

The objects of the Alliance of Warsaw were more clearly 
announced in a secret treaty between Austria and Saxony, 
concluded at Leipsic, May 18th, 1745. Silesia was to be re- 
covered for the Queen, Prussia was to be confined in narrower 
bounds than before the conquest of that Province, and reduced 
to a state in which she should no longer be dangerous to the 

^ Wenck, t ii. p. 171 ; Roiuaset, Becudl, t. xviiL p. 5ie. 

* Wenck, t. iL p. laO; Meniel, B. v. 8. 317. IMeriok rams m the 
results as foUows : ''The Bmperar dice ; his son makes p eac e with the 
G^een ol Hongary ; the Giand Duke is to be Emperor ; the treaty oi 
wanaw leagues half Europe against Pmasia ; Pmssian money keeps 
Russia inactive; England begins to incline towards PnisBia.''--^i9e. 
de men Temps, en. z. subJUt. 
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two alli«d Pow6f8. In oase of tiie entire saoewsaCflijeiT arms, 
the Duchy of Magdeburg, with the Oirde of the 8ttal» the 
principality of Cronen, with the district of ZuUidiaii, the 
Bohemian fiefs in Lusatia belonging to the House of Bxandrai- 
bnrg, aaid the circle of Schwiebus, weze to be assigned to the 
Sld^or of Saxony; from which apportionment deductions 
were to be made in proportion as the war with Prossia nu^ 
prove less saccessfut^ 
Thetuici. Wliile nearly all the Powers of Christendom wexe thu 
leaded in hostile treaties and engaged in mutoal slaixghter, 
there was one Power, standing without the pale, which took 
no part in their contests, and eren endea^onred to reeoncik 
them* Engrossed by tbnr own interests* and confident in 
their power to repel all attacks from without, the Turks con* 
cemed not themselves about the maintenance of tiie politiesl 
babiAce in Europe; an indifference also encouraged by tiieir 
religion, which forbids them to take too direct a part in the 
affflors of Christians, or to go to wiu: with any friendly Powv 
except in case of a formal violation of treaties.' It seems to 
have been a whim of the Beis*Effendi Mustapha» Secretary of 
Legation at Vienna, which prompted him to raocure, early in 
1745, an offer of mediation to the Christian Powers from the 
Sublime Porte, yenice was proposed as the place of a Con- 
gress ; and, as preliminaries, an armistice on the footing c£ 
uti potiideUtf on condition that the election of Emperor akould 
take place only by a unanimity of votes. Such a omdition, 
which would make the election aepend on the Sing of Praasis, 
could not, of course, be accepted by the Court of Yienna. 
The intervention of the Sultan affected to be religious as weD 
as political. He proposed that, if the Pontiff of the Ohriatians 
would send one of his apadk§ to deliver his pacific exhorta- 
tions to the Congress, he on his side, would despatch a dervUe 
selected by the Mufti. Perhaps, however, the real motive of 
the Porte for this unheard-of proceeding was the damage 
suffered by the Turkish commerce through thequarrels of the 
Christians.' The proffered mediation was respectfully declined 

^ Stensel, G€9e^. fteu$$0M^ Th. iv. p. 2W. 

* Veigennes, Mmoirv tur la Parte (HUmame^ pablished in FtiU- 
ii^ de tow iM Oakmeti de rSurape, t iii p^ 148 (find ed. Pten, 

• 8m Flasaaa, Dipl. Frmngaite,t. v. p. 268; Hanuner, Oiia. Gmdi 
B. viii. 8. 59. . 
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br tibe larger States, {hough some of the smaller ones, as 
Naples and Yeniee, were in favour of it. 

The King of Plrassia, baring no other ally bat Franoe, on HoiMiifried- 
whose loyal support he could not reckon, remained on the |J^^|^ 
defensive in the campaign of 1745. He intrenched himself 
in the neighbourhood of Frankenstein and Neisse, at Janemik, 
not far frina Bchweidnitz, and there awaited the approach of 
the Anstrians and Saxons^ Prince Charlesi who commanded 
them, advanced by Landshut into the plains of Hohenfried- 
berg, where he was unexpectedly attacked and defeated by 
Frederick, near Striegau (June 4th). After the battle of 
Striegau, or HohenfriMberg, Oharles retreated into Bohemia, 
followed by the Prussians; but the advantageous position 
occupied by the Austrians near Konigsgrata, as well as the 
necessity which Frederick was under of Tnaintaining his com* 
munications with Silesia, prevented his deriving any solid 
advantages from his decisive victory, and penetrating further 
into Bohemia. Towards the end of September he took up a 
very strong position near Sohr with 25,000 men. Here he was 
attacked by the Austrians with much larger forces, September 
80th ; but the inequality of the ground deprived them of the 
advantage of their numerical superiority, and FrederidE 
gained a complete victory. 

Meanwhile negotiations had been entered into at London J^sot'*- 
to re-establish a peace between theQueenof Hungary and the '^' 
King of Prussia. Carteret (now Lord Omnville) had retired 
from the English Ministry, and had been succeeded by the 
Earl of Hanrc^ton, a man of more moderate views. The 
events of the year 1745 had made the English Cabinet very 
desirous to bring about a peace between Froderick and Maria 
Theresa. The success of the French arms in Flanders, con* 
sequent on their victory at Fontenoy, and the descent of the 
young Pretender in Scotland in July, by compelling the with- 
drawal of some of the British forces from the Netherlands, 
rendered it desirable that the Queen of Hungaxy should be at 
libertyto act with greater vigour towards the Bhine. A secret 
treaty with the King of Prussia had been signed at Hanover 
August 26th. Peace was to be concluded within six weeks 
between Prussia and Austria on the basis of that of Breslau ; 
Augustus was to make a separate act of cession of Silesia to 
Frederick, who was to give his vote in the approaching elec* 
tion at Frankfurt for the Oiand Duke Francis as Emperor. 
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The English Cabinet had had great difficulty to bring Fred- 
erick to these terms, yet the Qoeen of Hungary fmnAd not 
listen to them. She was already sure of her husband's elec- 
tion, and she was unwilling to abandon the h^ of reeovenng 
SQesia, on whidi she had set her heart. The expectation, 
however, that something might eyentnally be condaded, had 
prevented Frederick from pursuing his victory at Sohr. But 
Fndmifik a piece of intelligence, which he obtained through the in- 
^^remiiis discretion of the Kmg of Poland's Minister, Count Bruhl, 
transmitted to him through the Swedish Minister, at the 
Court of Dresden, induced him to take more vigorous steps/ 
The Queen of Hungary had formed the project of detachmg 
10,000 men from the army of the Bhine who, in conjunction 
with the Saxons, were to mardi upon Berlin ; while Prince 
Charles of Lorraine was to enter ^esia with another army 
andattack the Ejng of Prussia in lus winter (juarters. Fred- 
erick resolved to anticipate and divert this project by invading 
Saxony. Towards the end of November he entered Lusatia 
with his army, and after subduing that Province marched 
upon Dresden. Augustus, who had refused Frederidk's oS&[ 
to treat separately, fled to Prague ; while Prince Leopold of 
Dessau, entering Saxony by way of Halle, took Leipaic and 
Meissen, and' established communications with Frederick. 
Prince Charles now marched to the defence of Dresden; but 
before he could join the Saxon army it had been defeated by 
Prince Leopold at Eesselsdorf, December 15ih. The remnants 
of it escaped to Prince Charles, who, in the face of Frederidc's 
now much superior forces, found it prudent to retreat into 
Bohemia. Dresden surrendered unconditionally to the King 
of Prussia, December 18th, and all Saxony was laid under 
contribution. 
Trwtarof Maria Theresa was now compelled to listen to the sppesia 
?F^?^^ of the King of Poland, as well as to the British Catanet, 
which threatened to withdraw its subsidies unless she made 
peace with Prussia. Frederick himself was desirous of peace, 
Dut only on the basis of that of ft:eslau. His monev was 
almost exhausted, he could not rely upon the proAered help 
of France, he felt himself unequal to another campaign, and 
was indeed content with what he had achieved. Two treaties 
were signed at Dresden on the same day (December 25th« 

^ BiH. de man Tmnpit eh. xiiL 
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1745) with Saxony and Anstria* By the first Augnatoa re* 
oorerod what he had lost during the war, but Saxony had to 
pay a million dollars, besides the oontribntions leriecL The 
Qmen of Poland^ dsMighter of Joseph I., renounced all her 
dabns to the territoiies ceded to Prussia by the Peace of 
Breslau. In the treaty with Austria, Maria Theresa again 
renousosd Silesia and the Counhr of Q-lats, the cession of 
which was g^uacanteed by England. Frederick, as Elector of 
Brandenbuj^, allowed the electoral Tote of Bohemia, and 
adhered to the election of Maria Theresa's consort as Em- 
peror, against which he and the Elector Palatine had at first 
potested.^ The Ghrand Buke had been elected at Frankfurt, Fnadsi. 
September 13th, and crowned October 4th, with the title of ^^ 
Fiancis I. Austria had regained the ecclesiastical Electors, 174^^ ' 
and could* of course, reckon on Bavaria, Hanover, and Saxony. 
France had endeavoured to incite Augustus to become a 
candidate for the Imperial Crown, but without ^ect. Thxis 
the Empire fdl to the Nsw Houss or Aust&ia, that of 
Habsburg-Lonaine, and France missed the principal object 
for which she had gone to war. The Prussians evaeuated 
Saxony within twelve days after the signing of the treaties. 
A little before. East Friesland, the reversion to which, it will 
be remembered, had be^i assigned by the Emperor Leopold 
to the Elsetor Frederick IIL, in compensation of the cession 
of Schwiebns, was s^zed by the Elng of Prussia on the death 
of the hMt Prince, Charles Edward, May 25th, 1744. 

Meanwhile in Flanders the French had achieved some TheOun* 
brilliant successes, especially at the BaiTTXB or Fontshot, 174^^ 
ttined by Marshal Saxe over the Duke of Cumberland and 
Field-Marshal Konigseck (May 11th, 1745), who were en- 
deavouring to rdieve ToumaL Louis XY. and the Dauphin 
were present at this a£air. It was followed by the capture 
of Toumai, Ohent, Bruges, Oudenarde, Nieuport, Ath. Little 
was done on the side of the Bhine. The Prince of Conti passed 
that river and the Main, to threaten Frankfurt and prevent 
the election of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the Pragmatic 
Army was compelled to retire beyond the Lahn ; and after it 
had formed a junction with the Aostrians under the Grand 
Duke, the French in turn were forced to retreat and recross 
the Bhine. The campaign in Italy this year had also bee^ 

^ Ffladc,t.ii.p. IMtqq. 
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produofem of tffBUim of iaore than oidhmrj inpofinDCQ. In 
tke ■pring the Spaniards, under 6ag6i» dislodged Lolikcywits 
and the Aottriana from Hke LegatioB of Bologna» and pinmed 
them into the Modeneae. At the aame tune ivaa negoAiaAed 
the Treaty of Aranjnes, between Franoe» Spain, Kaifdan, and 
theBepabUoofOeDoa(lfay7th,1745). The object of it naa 
to gain over the Oenoeae, in order th*t Spain, beoidea what 
asflietanoe theBepnbtie oonld ailord, might obtain the advant- 
age of sendinff Mr anniea into Italy bj way of Cknoa^ Tkt 
Genoeee, who been diagosted by the Treaty of Wonn8,ag;Ked 
to aid the contraeting parties witli troons, eto. ; in retont for 
which some plaoea were to be added to tiMir dominions; tlieir 
privileges and possessions, indnding Corsioa, were to be 
gnaranteed ; and, after the peaee, the EepoUic was to mqow 
the same *« royal distinolaon ** as Yenioe, with regard to the 
oeremonial ci ambassadors, eto.^ The Infant Don Pbilip and 
Marshal Maillebois arrived at SftTona with their foroea towards 
the end of June, when the Oenoese declared war against the 
King of Sardinia. Gages now crossed the Apennines, aasidsi 
the greatest diAcnlties and hardships, to Sanana, and eatab. 
Kshed his camp at Langasto, near Genoa; when, being rein- 
forced by 10,000 Genoese, he pasted the Boeehetta, and joined 
Don FhiUp and MaQlebois at Acqni The combined anny 
amoimted to near 70,000 men. Ilie King of «i^i«^^^ and 
Schnlenbnrg, who had sneoeeded Lobkowits in the command 
of the Austrians, now retired to Bassignano, and the combined 
army sucoessiTely took Tortona, Piaosntt, Farma^ and l^via 
(Angnst and Sq^tember). Schuknbnig lumng separmtod 
from the King in order to cover Milan, Gages attacked and 
defeated Charles Emannel in his camp at Wassignann, Sep- 
tember 28th. Alexandria, Asti, Oasale, soccessiTeiy anr- 
rendered to the Spaniards, who spread themselines throogh 
Lombardy. The Liiant entered IChn, December IMi. 
D^Amii. These disasters cansed Charles Bmanuel to desire peaee; 

and the Ooort of Versailles, ahmned at the negotiations be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, was disposed to giant Kbend tenne 
in order to withdraw him from the Anstrian allianee. The 
minister, the Marcpiis D*Axgenson, had foimed a scheme 
according to which Italy was to be organised into a Oon- 
federation, with apermanent Diet like Gennany ; the Anstriane 

' GsrAea, t. ilL p. aSB. 
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were to be expelled, and all the Italian States liberated from 
any bonds of Tosialage towards the Holy Bomaa Empire; 
Fnuoee was disintere^edly to renoiinoe any pretensions she 
might hove to hold anytlung on the other side of the Alj>s ; 
the toieign princes established in Italy were to be ItaliamMed 
by being dinbled from posseesiiig any donnnions oat of the 
PeninstUa: sodh were the main ontlines of this mnd scheme.^ 
The King of Sardinia, seems to hare regarded with distrust 
the iVemh propositions, atthoogh they did not eren chum 
Savoy, a French IVorince by langoage; bnt he had some un- 
easy reooUections of the war of 1738. However, as the share 
allotted to himself was very oonsideraUe, inclnding a large 
part of the Milanese, and as he despaired of Anstrian assist- 
ance, he signed the preliminaries of a treaty, December 20th, 
1745.* The Conrt of Madrid, to which the negotiations had 
not been coaunnnicated till the preliminaries were laid before 
it for aoeeptance, natorally felt very indignant at what it re- 
garded as a treachery on the part of Pnnce;' especially as 
it knew that Lonis XY. had also entered into secret negotia- 
tions with the Dntch. The relnetance of die Qneen of Spain 
to accede to the treaty produced a delay of which MariaThereia, 
freed from the aecond Siledan war, availed henwlf to send 
30,000 men into Italy. The Anstrians, now nnder Prince 
Lichtenstein, thns obtained so great a nnmerical saperiority 
in that ooontry, that Charles Emanuel resolved to break os 
his seevetinteDigence with France, and seised Asti, March Sth. 
Don Philip qnittod Milan and retired to Pavia. llie Anstrian 
commander, Lichtenstein, and the Sang of Sardinia gained a 
sinal victory over Maillebois and Gages near Piacensa, Jnne 
loth, whidi ultimately compeUed the French and Spaniards 
to reBnqxQsh all their conqnests, and recrose the Alps. Bnt Death of 
another event of greater importance contributed to produce spISSITt^? 
this result— the sudden death of Philip Y. of Spain, July 9th« 
Philip, in qpite of his wars of ambition, had left Spain in a 
better condmon than he found it He had particularly en- 
couraged literature and art. In his reign were founded the 
royiELlIifanury,open to public use, the academy for the Spanish 
language, the academy of S. Fernando fot painting and sculp- 

^ lyATgenflon, Mimoires, ap. Martin, Hist de Franoe, t xv. p. 292. 
> The coiiditms will be found fa Oaidea, t UL p4 8il eq. 
' Mhnoires de Noaiiles, t. vi. p. 178. 
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tore, and tiie academj of histoiy.^ Bjb gncoessor, Ferdinand 
VI., then m his thirt^-foiirth year, being Philip's aeeond aon 
bj his first wife, Maria LDoisa of Savo j, was not interested in 
the ambitions projects of his father's widovr» Elizabetii Famese, 
and one of his first steps was to recall his forces from Italj. 
Yet he treated his step-mother, who had wsmar shown him anj 
feeling bnt aversion* with great Ubeialitjr, allowing her to 
retain the Fblaoe of St. Ildrfonso, and, oontrarj to the practioe 
of his predecessors, even permitted her to reside at Madrid. 
He showed an ecfoal afiEection for his stepbrothers, and promised 
to promote their interests.* The withdrawal of tiie Spanish 
forces from Italy was, however, too foediatate, as it abandoned 
the Genoese to the Anstrians. Qages was superseded in the 
command of the Spaniards by Las Minas, who had orders 
immediately to retreat to Nice ; MaiUebois and the French 
w^re compelled toaocompany him ; the combined army retired 
with precipitation along tlie coast of Ligoiia, nmnraed and 
harassed by the Anstrians and Piedmontese; it aid not even 
halt at Nice, but crossed the Yar, September 17th, 1746. 
Genoa, bombarded by an English fleet, opened her gates to 
the Anstrians, and submitted to hard conditions. The Doge 
and six senators proceeded to Vienna to imi^re Marialli^esa's 
mercy. After the cwture of Genoa, the King of Sardinia and 
Liditenstein, with 40,000 Anstrians and Pi^montese, passed 
the Yar and inTested Antibes, which was also bombarded by 
an English sqnadron; and BeDe*Isle, who had sneoeeded 
Mailleteis in the command of the French, retreated before 
them to within a few miles of Toal<m. Bnt ProTenoe was 
deliyered from its inyaders by a sadden revohiticm. Cheneral 
Botta and the Anstrians in po s s e ssion of Genoa treated the 
inhabitants in a tyrannical manner, not only eiacting tlie most 
oppressive impoirt», bnt also insulting and maltreating the 
citizens. These brutalities at length excited a spirit oi resist- 
ance. Some Austrian soldiers having endeavoured to harness 
the passengers in the streets to a mortar they were carrying 
off, tne people rose against them, and after five days of atieet 
fightii^p, the Austrian general was ooinpelled to. retire with a 
loss of 5,000 men (December 10th).* The ImperialiatB bong 

^ Coxe, Spamsk BaurhanSy vol. iii. eh. xlvii. 

' Ihid. vol ir. p. 8. 

* For the affOnc^ Genoa, see Haderlin,^aeArM^«oa€f0rA«niWtt 
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thvs deprived of the tuppUes which ibeir drew from Oenoftt 
and mena/oed by the approl»di of BeUe-Isk, who had been re- 
inf oroed» abandoned the siege of Antibee, and retired into 
ItaJr, January, 1747. 

l!hb Anetriana* who had been exceedingly irritated by the CteuM^ 
loss of Oenoa, resolTed this year to attem^ its recovery. In i^i^^ 
a manifesto, Inreathing a npirit of vindictiveness and injustice, 
pnbfiahed March 29th, 1747, the Genoese were declared rebels, 
and subject to all the penalties of treason; and their property, 
whererer found, was to be confiscated.^ The Austrian general, 
Schuloaburg, master of the Bocchetta, pressed hardly upon 
the town; but the French garrison under the Duke deBonfflers, 
son of the celebrated marshal, made a vigorous resistance, and 
on the ap|»roaoh of Belle-Isle and Las lunas with the Frondi 
and Spamsh forces, who had occupied the Couniy of Nice, 
early m June, the Austrians were compelled to raise the 
blodcade and retire. The Spaniards had now again begun to 
co-operate with the Frendi, and were making more vigorous 
preparations. Although Ferdinand^ at his aocessi<m, had 
assured Louis XY. of his resolution to maintain the engage- 
ments contracted by his father, yet he had not only, as we 
have seen, withdrawn his troops from ItiUy, but had also 
entered into negotiations with the British Cabinet, through 
the mediation of Portugal, and some steps towuds a pacifica- 
tion had actually been tftkeu.* But the influence of the Queen 
Dowager and tlM policy of the party which &voured an estab- 
lishment for Don Philip in Italy, and regarded it almost as a 
point of national honour, ultimately prevailed; and, as it was 
thought that the British Cabinet leaned too much to the side of 
Maria Theresa, Spain again threw in her weight with France. 

In the campaign in Flanders in 1746 the French followed oumSft 
up the successes which they had achieved in the previous year. r^^Sm. 
Brussels, Antwerp, Mens, Charleroi, Namur, and other places, 
suecessivel V surrendered to Marshal Saze and the Prince of 
ContL After the capture of Namur in September, Marshal 
Saxe, reuniting all the French forces, attacked Prince Charles 
of Lorraine at Baucoux, between li^ and Yiset, and com- 
{detely defeated him, October 11th ; after which both sides 

^ Haymaon's Archdv ap. Garden, t. iii. 

* On the motion of Mr. Walpole, the British Parliament repealed 
the Act piohiMtiiig commerce with Spain. Coxe, SpanM Baurbant, 
voL iv. p. 9. 
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wentiatowinter-qtiftrtenL All the oountry between the Meose 
and the sea wae now in the power of Fnuioe, Anstm retaining 
onlT Loxembonvg and Limbnrg. It wae, however, aome draw- 
back to French vaniiy that theee gucoeBsee had been chi^j 
obtained for them l^ two f oreignere, Marghal Saxe aad his 
piinoipal lieatenant^ Oonnt Lowendahl, a Bane, who had learnt 
the art of warnnder Mnnnich The Court of Yeraailles, afraid 
that the Bleotor of Saxony wonld sell his troops to Great 
Britain, bonght his neatrahtj for three jears for two million 
francs p er sannm. The marriage of the Dauphin, father of 
Louis XVI., to a daughter of Augustus Dl., was a result of 
this ominection (December, 1746). 

Ever since the jear 1745 some negotiations had been going 
on between France and the Dutch for the re-estabhshment cS 
peace. The States«6eneral had proposed the assembling of 
aCongiess to the Cabinet of Vienna, but without success. Ln 
September, 1746, conferences were opened at Breda, between 
France, Ghreat Britain, and the States*€^eral ; but as Great 
Britain had gained some adVantages at sea, the n^otiations 
were protracted, and Ihe Cabinets of London and Vienna en- 
deaToured to induce the Dutch to take a more direct and acttve 
jpart in the war. In this state of things the Court of Ver- 
sailles took a sudden resolution to coerce the States^GleneraL 
A manifesto was puUished b^ Louis XV., April 17th, 1747, 
filled with those pretexts which it is easy to find on sudi 
occasions: not, indeed, exactly declaring war against the 
Dutdi Bepublic, bat that he should enter her territories 
'^without breaking with her;'' that he should hold in deposit 
the places he might occupy, and restore them as soon as the 
States ceased to succour lus enemies.^ Count Lowendahl then 
entered Dutch Flanders b j Bruges, and seised, in less than a 
uMMotth, Sluis, Tsendyke, Sas de Oand, Hulst, Axel, and other 
places. 

Holland had now very much declined from the position she 
had held a century before. There were indeed many large 
capitaUsts in the United Phyvinces, whose wealth had been 
amassed during the period of the B^ublic's commercial pro* 
sperity, but the State, as a whole, was unpoTsrished and steqped 
in debt The national debt, including that of the separate 
proyinces, amounted to upwards of eighty millions sterling ; 

^ Martiii, t. xr. p. Sie. 
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yet, 80 abundant was money, that the interest paid on it was 
onlj at the rate of 2^ per cent. ; and the Dutdi eitiiens are 
oompnted to have had an ahnost equal amoont, or near soTenty 
millions, invested in the English, French, Austrian, Saxon, 
Danish, and even Bnssian fonds/ But in thns becoming the 
capitaiiBts and money-lenders of Europe, they had oeased to 
be her brokers and oarriers. The exoessiTe taxes, by imising 
the prices of necessaries, and consequently of labour, had dis- 
abled her manufacturers and ship-owners from competing with 
f oreimers. Holland was no longer the etdrepoi of nations. 
The English, the Swedes, the Danes, and the Hamburghers 
had appropriated the greater part of her trade. Such was the 
result of the long wars in which she had been engaged: agreat 
part of which hiMl, indeed, been incurred for sefi-presenration, 
or in the interests of her commerce, though some^ them must 
be attributed to the ambition of playing a prominent part in 
the affairs of Europe. Her political consideration had dwindled 
equally with her commerce. Instead of pretending, as formerly, 
to be ihe arbiter of nations, she had become litUe more than 
the satellite of Great Britain ; ^ a position forced upon her by 
fear of France, and her anxiety to maintain her barriers i^painst 
that encroaching Power. Since the death of William m., the 
Bepublican, or aristocratic party had again seised the ascend* 
ency. William IH.'s collateral heir, John William Friso, had 
not been recognized as Stadholder,andthe Bepublicwas again 
govenied, as in the time of De Witt, by a Orand Fensionaiy 
BJid grefier. The dominant party had, however, become highly 
unpopdiar. It had sacriflcecl the army to maintain the fleet, 
and the Bepublic seemed to lie at the mercy of France. At 
the approach of the French, consternation reigned in the 
provinces. The Orange Party raised its head, and demanded 
the re-establishment of the Stadholdership. The town of 
Veere, in Zealand, gave the example at insurrection, and 
William IV., of Nassan-Dietz, who was already Stadholder of 
Friesland, Groningen, and Oelderland, was eventually pro- 
claimed hereditary Stadholder, Captain-General and Admiral 

^ See Baynal, ffigt. PhOonphique de$ deux Inde$^ liv. zlL (vol. iv. 
p. 76 sqq., Jostamond's Tmnd., London. 1776). The AbM Baynal 
wrote near the time of which we are speaking. 

* Frederick the Great sayii of her, ia Mb view of Eorope : " A la 
saite de PAn^leterre ae range la HoUande, eomme une cfialonpe qui 
suit 'impressran d'un vaisseaa de guerre auquel elle est atlaaMe." 
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of the United ProTinoes. William IV. wm the son of John 
Williua Friflo, and aon-in-laLW of G^rge n.» whose daoghter, 
Anne, he had married. The Frendh thieatening Maeslrieht, 
the allies, imder the Dnke id Oumberhmd, mardied to Law- 
feld in order to protect it. Here they woe attacked by Mardial 
Saxe, July 2nd, 1747, and after a battle compelled to recross 
the Mense, Ilie Duke of Oumberiand, howcTer, took up a 
position which prevented the French from investingMaeetricht. 
On the other hand, Lowendahl carried Bergen-op-Zoom by 
aeeaolt, July 16th. These revenes of the allies were in some 
degree compensated by English sucoesses in the colonies and 
on the sea. 
Bn^d After the fonnal declarations between France and England 

in^MriSL ^^ ^'^^^ hostilities had extended to the colonial possessions of 
those nations. In 1745 the people of New England yolnnteered 
to reduce Louisbourg, the capital of Oape Breton ; and having, 
with the assistance of a squadron under Commodore Warren, 
effected that object, the whole island submitted. la the 
following year the iVench fitted out a very formidable fleet, 
with a great quantity of transports, to recover that colony, 
which arrived on the American coast in September, 1746. But 
the enterprise proved entirely abortive, without a single action 
having been fought. The land forces, decimated by sickness, 
were conveyed back to France, the fleet was dispersed and 
disabled by violent storms, and the remnant of it compelled 
to take r^uge at Quebec, [n the same year the EngKi^li 
Ministry had organised at Portsmouth an expedition against 
Canada; but having been delayed till the season of action was 
past, it was employed in nuudng a descent on the French 
coast, at Port L^Onent; which, however, proved a complete 
failure. The French were more fortunate m the East, where, 
they captured Madras. In 1747 the Englidi cause was 
further aided by Anson's victory over the French fleet oS 
Cape Finisterre, June 14th, and by that of Admiral Hawke, 
near the Isle of Aiz, October 14th. These and other battles 
ruined the French navy. 
^nOk The campaign of 1747 not having been fortunate for the 

^^*f»^ Austrian alliance, it was resolved to make a grand effort in 
the following year. Great Britain, the Empress-Queen, the 
Eing of Sardinia, and the States-Gheneral, signed a Conven- 
tion at the Hague, January 26th, 1748, by which they agreed 
to bring into the field an army of 192,000 men. OreaA Britain 
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and tihe States were each to oontribnte 66,000 men* ftnd Maria 
Thereea 60,000. TheDatdh also engaged to add ten or twelve 
TesaeLi to the English fleet, which ** was destined to rain the 
conuneroe of France and protect that of the two nations.** 
(Art. Yii.) Maria Theresa was to keep in Italy 60,000 effectiTe 
troops, and the King of Sardinia 80,000. The latter Monarch 
also engaged to add his gallejs to the English fleet of thirty 
ships of war. To snpport these armaments Ghieat Britain 
engewedto pay a subsidy of X400,000 to Austria, and another 
of JB§00,000to Sardinia.* In the preceding June a treaty had 
also been concluded between Great Britain and Bussia, by 
which the latter Power, in consideration of a subsidy of 
<£100,000 sterling per annum, undertook to keep 80,000 
infantry on tJie frontiers of LiTonia, besides fifly Tessels on 
the coast, in readiness to act on the first requisition of the 
English Cabinet^ By another treaty, in NoTember, in which 
Holland joined, the force to be proyided by Bussia was raised 
to 37,000 foot. These treaties nad considerable influence in 
inclining France to peace. 

Negotiations had been going on throughout the winter, and N^foUa- 
a Congress met at Aix-la-Cha^e, April 24th, 1748. Most of g^,^"^ 
the bdligerent Pow^s were desirous of peace. Oreatftitain «><!^ 
and Holland were weary of the war; France and Spain were 
almost exhausted. Louis JLV.'s new mistress, Madame de 
Pompadour, also pressed for peace. In order to stimulate the 
negotiations, the French had invested Maestricht, April 18tii. 
Marshal Saxe had remarked to Louis, " Sire, the peace must 
be conquered at Maestricht" Hie taking of that place would, 
indeed, have opened Holland to the French, and they had 
commenced the siege in the face of the allies 80,000 strong. 
On the otiher hand, the advance of the Busnans, under Prince 
Bepnin, towards tile Bhine, through Poland, Moravia, and 
Bohemiat also tended to accelerate a peace. This was the 
second time that a Bussian army had appeared in Germany. 
Meanwhile, however, as Austria, in whose behalf the war had 
been undertaken, seemed not to the Maritime Powers to exert 
herself in proportion to her interest in it, they had, in a secret 
conference, signed separate preliminaries with France, April 
80th. The principal articles were: — ^Bestitution of all con- 
quests made during the war, which involved the restitution 

1 Wenek, t. iL p. 4ia 

> Ibid. p. 244; Koii88et» Beeueil, t xiz. p. 402. 
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of Cape Bretai to Fnoiee, Madias to England, and to the 
Ihitcdi theUuTier towns ocmquered by the French ; the Daduea 
of Parma, Piaoenn, and Quastalla to be assigned to Don 
Philip, on condition of their being restored to the aetiud 
possessor if Don CWlos should mount the throme of Spain, 
<»r if Don Philip should die without heirs ; the Republic <^ 
Genoa and the Duke of Modena to be restored to their former 
positions : Sardinia to hcdd what had been ceded to her in 
174S ; the A9ienio contract and annual Fcssel to be renewed 
to Great Britain, as well as the article in the Treaty of 1718, 
respecting the succession to the throne of that Kingdom; the 
Emperor Francis to be recognised by all the coatraetiiig 
Powers, and the Pragmatic Sajoetion to be confirmed; Silesia 
and the County of Qrl/Az to be guaranteed to Prussia. A sus- 
pension of arms was to take pLioe in the Netherlands within 
six weeks, except with regard to the siege of Maestricht^ 
That i>laee capitulated to the Frendi, May 7th. 
ThePeaoe Mana Theresa, seeing that the Bussians were prepared to 
g^2^^* come in such force to her aid, was at first unwillii^ to accede 
1748. to the peace. She could not accept the loss of the Italian 

Duchies, for which she had ceded to Saniinia a part of the 
Milanese. But at last her minister. Count Eiaunits Bittberg, 
persuaded his mistress to accept the preliminaries, after pro- 
testing against what they might contain prejudicial to her 
interests (May 25th). The envoys of Sardinia and Modena 
acceded at the same time ; those of Spain and Genoa in June. 
The dsfinitiTe Tbkatt ov Aix-ul-Ckapsllb, embracing the 
preliminaries already given, was signed by the French, Eng- 
lish, and Dutch ministers, October 18th, 1748, and a few dajs 
after by those of Spain, Genoa, Modena, and Austeia. Sar- 
dinia refused to sign because the Treaty of Worms was not 
guaranteed. No mention was made of the Emperor or Empire, 
although the Italian Duchies were Imperial fiefs.' The 
TasATT OF Mapezd, October 5th, 1750, must be regarded as 
the complement of the Peace of Aix-la-ChapeUe. Spain had 
refused to renew the AtimUot and to execute the sixteenth 
article of the treaty, by which the profits of four yean, during 
which the contract had been interrupted by the war, w^re to 

* Wenek, t. li. p. SIO. 

' The tzeaty Ib in Wenck, t. ii p. 337 ; of. Garden, t> ilL p. 373 
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be allowecl to tike purties inteiestecL Both sides armed^ and 
"war seemed s«in ineTitable, when, faj the treaty mentiofiied 
aboTe, Great Britain waiTed her daims in oonnderation of 
the King of Spain pajing JBIOO^OOO sterlii^ irithin three 
months. The larade between the two eoontries was pnt on 
the same f aToorable footing as in the reign of Charles II. of 
Spain.' 

Such was the end of the war of the Austrian Suooession, itseflMto: 
which had lasted eight years. Its object had been to establish 
four States on the rains of the Honse of Austria. But though 
that House had been deprived of Silesia and the Italian 
Duchies, these losses were small compared with the danger 
with which it had at first been threatened; while, on the other 
hand, it had strengthened its connection with Hungary, and 
still remained a fint-rate Power. France, the chief promoter 
of this ruinous war, gained literally nothing by it, and in- 
creased her debt by nearly 50 millions sterling — another seed 
of the approaching reyolution. Instead of deyoting her 
attention to the n^ds of her navy and to the protection of 
her colonies, she had, in spite of the yictories of Saxe, merely 
contributed to the rise of Prussia.' The part which England 
played in the war was conformable to the faith of treaties; 
though, so ffur as the continental struggle only is concerned, 
more chivalrous perhaps than prudent. Yet if she obtained 
no equivalent for her enormous expenses, she procured 
compensation for her commercial losses, established her 
maritime preponderance, and obtained the recognition of the 
exclusion of we Stuart dynasty. Spain also made some ac- 
quisitions in Italy. Bussia had interfered with effect in the 
aflb^rs of Western Europe, and laid the foundation of still 
more effective iutervention. But the most important conse- 

2uence of the war was the elevation of Prussia to a first-rate 
Wer. The morality of the conduct by which Frederick 11. ggl^M?' 
achieved this result will hardly bear a strict scratiny. So g^^™* 
long as he attained his ends he was little scrupulous about 
the means. He affected friendship for Maria Theresa at 
the moment when he was preparing to wrest Silesia from 
her, and that under pretexts which he himself did not con- 
sider valid. In pursuit of his object he increased and 

^ Wenck, t. iL p. 464. 

* Sord, VEwnpe et la BivduHon Franfoitet vol L 
rr. X 
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l0w«r«d hift demuids accovdhig to dxeamsteiioM, mud con- 
tnoted alUaaoM, sometmm under iniidkraB pntonoeB, which 
were repudiated direetly his intereit required it. In eome 
ejet, however, eucoeei will he IVederick*s gmt justifioation ; 
and it is oertain that he incr o a co d the PruMiaii dominiona hj 
athird. 
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CHAPTBE XLVn 

THS DIPLOMATIC &BTOLUTIOS AlTD THJB BBTIV TKAU' WAB 

THE seven years which tuooeeded the Peaoe of Aix*la« niei 
Chapelle are deicribedbjYoltaire^ as among the happiest q^^^qS" 
that Europe eyer enjoyed. Oommeroe reyived, the fine arts ^•> 
flourished, and the European nations resembled, it is said, one ^ 
large family reimited after its dissensions, fjnfortnnately* 
howoTer, the Peace was little more than a trace, and the 
settlement of many questions still awaited solution. Scarcely 
had Europe hegmi to breathe again when new disputes arose, 
and the seren years of peace and p rofflp erily were succeeded 
by another seven of miseiy and war. miile the loss of Silesia 
was not acquiesced in by Austria, the ancient rivalry between 
France and England had been extended to every quarter of 
the globe. The interests of the two nations came into col- 
lision in India, Africa, and America, and a dispute about 
American boundaries aoain ^unged them into war. 

By the ninth article of the Treaty of Aix-b-Chapelle, France g;2!Sd^' 
and England were mutually to restore their conquests in such aadi^uiee. 
state OS they were before ike loar. This clause became a copious 
source of quarrel. The prindpal dispute regarded the limits 
of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, which Province had, by the twelfth 
artide of the Treatv of Utrecht, been ceded to Enghuxd eon- 
formably to Ue anchefU bawndariee ; but what these were had 
never been accurately determined, and each Power fixed them 
according to its convenience. Thus, while the French pretended 
that Nova Scotaa embraced only the peninsula extending from 
Cape St. Abry to O^pe Canso, the English further indudad 
in it that part of the American continent which extends to 
. Pentagoet on the west, and to the river St Lawrence on the 

' SiieUiielamiSV.dLXMA 
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north* oomprismg all the ProTinoe of New Brunswick.^ An- 
other dispnte regarded the western limits of theBritisb North 
American settlements. The English claimed the builcB of 
the Ohio as belonging to Virginia, the French as forming part 
of Lomsiaoa ; and thej attempted to confine the Britisli 
colonies bja chain of forts stretching from Louiuana to Canada. 
Commissioners were appointed to settle these qneetions, who 
held their conferences at Paris between the years 1750 and 
1755. Disputes also arose respecting the occapalion hj the 
French of tke islands of St Lucia, Dominica, St. Yincent, and 
Tobago, which had been declared neutral bj former treatieB. 
9iiaiTiii Before the Commissioners could terminate their labours, 

mutual aggressions had rendered a war inevitable. As is 
usual in such cases, it is difficult to saj who was the first 
ag^gressor. Each nation laid the blame on the other. Some 
iVench writers assert that the English resorted to hostilxties 
out of jealousy at the increase of the French navy. Accord- 
ing to tho phuis of Bouill^, the Frendi Minister of Marine, 
111 ships of the line, fifty-fonr frigates, and smaller Tessels 
in proportion, were to be built in the course of ten rears. The 
question of boundaries was, howerer, undoubtedly the occa- 
sion, if not also the true cause of the war. A series of desul- 
tory conflicts had taken place along the Ohio, and on the 
frontiers of Noya Scotia, m 1754, without being arowed by 
the mother countries. A French writer, who flourished about 
this time, the Abb^ Barnal, ascribes this warfare to the policy 
of the Court of Yersaifies, which was seeking gradnallj to re- 
corer what it had lost by treaties.* Orders were now issued 
to the English fleet to attack French vessels whereTor found. 
This act has been censured as piratical, because it had not 
been preceded by a formal declaration of war; but it was sub- 
sequently defended by Pitt, on the ground that the right of 
hostile operations results not from any such declaration, but 
from the previous hostilities of an aggressor; nor is this 
prindple contested in the reply of the IVench Minister.' It 

^ Thefle were tha bomidaries laid down by the French tihemselTes 
wfaenlte Propriiioe was restored to thsm nnder the name of Acadia. 
See Motkm Unw. BiH. 

*J?^' ^^faWiiwmww des Emvp4ena dam let deux Inde$ (voL v. 
p. 82, Bng. tr.). 

n-'J^ Ktt's inBtrnetions to Mr. Stanley, Jnlv SOth, 1761, ap. Gaideo. 
BtH. dee2huUe,t. it. p. 14»,andthereplyof fcde&wy.Sk p. MB. 
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being faM>wn thafc a ooiundetaUe French fleet was preDaring 
to sail from Brest and Bochefort for Amerioa, Admiral 
Boscawen was despatched thither* and captured two Freneh 
men-of-war off Cape Bace in Newfoundland, June, 1755. 
fiostiUtiea were also transferred to the shores of Europe. Sir 
Edward Hawke was instructed to destnr^ ^^^ French ship 
he could find between Cape Qrtegal and Cape dlear ; and tiie 
English privateen made numerous prises. 

A nam war between England and France was now un- 
avoidable ; but, as in the case of the Austrian Succession, 
this was also to be mixed up with a European war. The 
complicated relations of the ^luropean srstem again caused 
these two wars to run into one, though their origin had 
nothing in common. France and England, whose quarrel 
lay in the New World, appeased as the leading Powers in a 
European contest in which they had only a secondary interest, 
and decided the &to of Canada on the plains of Genaany. 

The Ssm Ysabs' Wab was chiefly caused by the colonial S?S^^ 
riTahj of ihigland and France, by the rupture of the Franco- ^sv^ 
Prussian alliance, and by the Austrian hatred of Ptussia. tmh^ww. 
Maria Theresa could not brook the loss of Silesia, and her 
plans of re-conquest were aided by Elizabeth of Bussia, whose 
▼anity had been hurt by the sarcasms of the King of Prussia. 
But tito Empress-Queen would never have been able to execute 
her projects against Frederick n. unless she had been helped 
by France. fDie manner in which she obtained the aid of 
that Power did credit to her diplomatic skilL 

The reluctance with which Maria Theresa simed the peace KMoita. 
of Aix-hfc-ChapeUe has already been noticed. Although JBng- 
land had been her most powerful aQy, she had begun to re- 
gard that Power with aversion, as being, through its oounaelB, 
one of the chief causes of her losing Silesia. She was also 
oifended by the high tone assumed by the English Cabinet, 
and she manifested her discontent to the English Ambassador 
when he ollered to congratukte her on the Peace, by t«mark- 
ing that condolence would be more appropriate.^ She was 
awaoe^ however, tiiat a rupture with Qraat Britain must be 
made good bv an allianee with France, in short, by an inver- 
sion of the whole political i^stem of Europe, and the extinc- 
tion of that hereditary rivaby whidi had prevailed dmring 

^ Stenael, Geich. desFrtuit. Stoats, B. iv. a S74. 
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two eanturies between Fnuice and AnstruL Sach a taik pre- 
sented no ordinaij difficnltiea; jet it waa aeoomptighed by 
the talents and peraereranoe of Const Kannits, one <^ the 
most remarkable statesmen of that age, and the greatest 
minister that Austria erer possessed. Kaunits was now in 
the prime of life, haTing been bom in 1711. He had been 
destmed for the Chnreh, bat having, thron^^ the death ci 
his elder brothers, become heir to the familr title and estates, 
his Tooatkm was altered. After a caieCiu edncation, com- 
pleted bj foreign trayel, he entered the service of Charles Tit 
and after the death of that Emperor was employed bj Maiia 
Theresa in Tarions missions to Bome, Florence, Tinin, and 
London, in the discharge of which his abilities prooiued for 
him her entire confidence. His success was, perhaps, in no 
small degree owing to a singular combination of qualities ia 
his chariKster. Under the easy exterior of a man of the world 
were conosaled acute penetration, deep reflecticm, impenetrable 
reserve, indomitable perseyerance. Even his bitter advosar^. 
Frederick IL, was forced to acknowledge the power of hia 
intellect. His residence at Paris had imbued him with the 
philosophical ideas then current ; hence he was indillerent to 
rriigion, and regarded the Church only as the servant of the 
State. The energies of this remaikable man were directed 
during forty years to one object — ^the aggrandisement of the 
House of Austria. While the negotiations at Aix-Ia*Cha^e 
were still pending, he had already conceived the seemingly 
impracticable project of uniting France and Austria against 
Prussia. The scheme was a profound secret between hunself 
and Maria Theresau Even tiie Queen's husband, Ftwtcis L. 
was ignorant of it tail it was ripe for execution. The same 
thing happened at the French Court Louis XY. and bis 
mi stre ss, tke Marquise de Pompadour, formed a sort ci in- 
terior and secret Cabinet, which often acted contrary to the 
views of the Ministers. Kauniti, who, for the purpose of 
forwarding his plans, filled the post of Austrian Ambassador 
at Paris from the Peace of Aix-la-^apeUe till the year 1753, 
had observed this peculiarity of the French Court, and availed 
himself of the faouities which it afforded. To gain Madame 
de Pomjpadour was no difficult task. She, too, like the Em- 
pras or Bussia, had been irritated by some railleries of 
Frederick's respecting herself and her royal lover. Eaunitz 
artfully kept tiiis feeung alive, and at tiie saae time soothed 
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the rmuXj of the lOjal faTOtxrite by the marics of farour and 
friendahip which he pemuMled faia mktanaaa to bertow upon 
her. He eren praraued upon the velaetant Maria Thereia, 
the proud deaeoidant of the House of HabBburg, the xnoth^r 
of a new line of Emperon, to write u autograph letter, in 
whieh the SmpveM*Qaeen addreaeed the low-bcMm mistieea of 
Iiovia aa '*Ma Cbufiiia/'' But even after the oonqueat of 
Pompadour it waa difficult to gain Louia* though he felt a 
nafenial antipathy for FrederidL He enTied the Pmaaian 
Sling^a apleaoid talenta and aehierementa^ and he aAacted to 
abhor Frederkk aa a Ph>teatant, or rather a freethinker.^ It 
was neoeaaary, however* that an allianoe between Franoe and 
Auatria ahoold be juatified in the ejea of the IVenoh nation 
bj aome oatenaibfe political object. To piotride thia, Sauniti 
was piejpaied to aa<«ifioe the Auatrian Netherlanda. Auatria 
felt that ake had been plaoed there by Oieat Britain and 
Holland, two Powera for whom ahe had no great affection, 
merely to vender thoae countriea a barrier agauiat France; 
but for that very reaaon, aa well aa from their diatance, they 
were felt to be rather a burden than an adtantaga Eren 
durinff the aegotiationa for the Peace of Aix-la-ChapeUe, 
Eaunita had pn^^oaed to cede Brabant and Flanders to Fnmce, 
if that Fbwer wwld compel Fredariek to reatore SileBia. But 
France was then eoLhausted by the recent war, and cared not 
to enter into the project.^ It waa not till after many yeara 
of patient eipeetation that the breaking out of hoatilitiea be- 
tween nmee and England at length ]«omiaed to crowii 
Kaiinita'a laboiira with aucceaa. 

To conciliate France it waa neeeaaaiy to i«OToke a quarrel ^^^ 
with England. Auatria refuaed to pay the half million ^S!\ad 
crowns w&cb formed her share of the expenae of the Dutch 
garriaoaa in Austrian Flanderaf andabolidied the commercial 
pri?rilegea whidi Jhe English enjoyed in that country > When 
the Bntish Oabinet remonstrated^ the Bmpress^Queen petu* 
hotly replied that she was Soyeieign in the Netherlands, and 
would jiot be dictated to. Mattera grew worae in 1755. 
Fraiice waa endently meditatiag an invaaion of Hanorer, 

^ Martia, t. XV. p. 492. 

* For these negotiationB see CRuvtm de FrSd. II. t. ivjp. 16: Mi* 
mffirts dm Marshal Biehelieu, t. rii. p. 941 ; Dnelos, Mhn. Seeret$ 
(CoU. Bfichaad et Ponjoolat, 3 a4r. t. x. p. 686) ; Waddingtcn, Xcww 
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and with thftt ykm was negotiatioi^ with the Eketar of 
Cologne to f onn magawTnw in Westphalia. Oeorge IL now 
reqnmd of Maria Theresa, as he was entiited 1o do ae giiani^or 
of the Pragmatic Sanction* that she should ittorease her ann j 
in Flanders by 20,000 or 80,000 men. Bnt the Conii of 
Vienna refosecU en the plea that snch a step would offend 
France ; alleging also the nnf oonded exeose that Austria was 
threatened with invasion hj Prussia. In ¥un the Engl ish 
Goremment assured her that Russia, with whom they had 
just concluded a treaty, would protect her aaainst anyattempt, 
if such was to be feared, on the part of Frederick Thetreatj 
referred to, executed September 80th, 1755, was not only a 
renewal of the alliance already subsisting between Chreat 
Britain and Russia since 1742, but included an arrangenseat 
^ which Russiaa troops were, in the erent of a war between 
Kogland and France, to defend Hano^er.^ But the real poB- 
tics of the Court of St Petersburg were better known at 
Vienna than at London. In fact, a def ensi^re alliance had 
been concluded at Warsaw between Austria and Russia in 
June, 1 746, and in a secret article Maria Theresa had declared 
that if the King of Prussia should attack either her dominions 
or those of Russia or Poland, she would leviTe her rights to 
Silesia.' In her negotiations with Great Britain the Empiess- 
Queen had already begun to throw off the mask. Tnstiead of 
being defended a^^mst Prussia, she openly talked of attacking 
that Kingdom in order to restore the Buropean balance. 
Mutual recriminations and reproaches ensued ; butCtoorgelL 
declared that he would enter into no paper war, and tniMd to 
seek an aUy in his nephew, Frederick, who had formerly accused 
him of deserving the p;allows for stealing his father^s will ! 
MUkm of It was an snxious tune for the Prussian Kln^ He wished 
for nothinff more than to preserre what he hM already ob- 
tained, and was, therefore, sincerely desirous of peace. But 
he dearij saw that the state of things precluded its mainten- 
ance. He was aware that his boldness and bad £uth had 
made him an object of umrersal suspicion, that Maria Theresa 
was the centre of aU the intrigues aoains^ 
suspected that one of her trurtiest Mlies might be the Russian 
Empress ;Elisabeth. At that period none of the European 
Courts wiMi honest either to fnend or foe. It was a contest 

' Wenck, Cor/^. /ur. y. ne. t iii p. 75. • Adsluag^ B. ¥. BeiL iL 
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of kiiftvery, of bribery of one uotber^s imctor-secretarieB and 
otiier oBmtB ; eadi knew the most secret phme of his neigh- 
bour. Fredariok had long been acquainted with the secret 
artide of the Anstrian and Busriaa Treatr of Warsaw, and 
he feltthatit was hiffh time to fortify himself with an alliance. 
But he was addressed at once by France and England — which 
should he choose P Histiealy with France was just eipiring; Timiiybe- 
the Ooort oi Yersaillesy not yet resolved on the grand stroke i|^?!Sl£^' 
of an Anstrian allianee, wished him to renew it, and to aid ^aria, 
in an atta<^ upon Hanover. But the French negotiatiims 
weie nnskilfQUy managed. Frederick's mride revolted at the 
hanfihty tone in which he was treated. He seemed to be re- . 
garded almost as a vassal of France; nay, some of the French 
joroposals were positively insulting. Thus, for instance, the 
Frendi Minister, Bouill^ told the PruMian Ambassador to 
write to his master that an attad upon Hanover would aA>rd 
a good opportunity for plunder, as the King of England's 
treasury was well provided ! Frederidt indignaatlv replied 
to this home-thrust, that he hoped M. Bouill^ would learn to 
distingfuish betwe^i persons — ^that such proposals befitted 
only a contrabandist.^ The Duke of Nivemais, who was s^it 
on a special embassy to Berlin, airived after Frederidc had 
deddsd to ally with England, in choosing the English 
aUiance, Frederick was gmded by poliqr alone. He had no 
wish to see Hanover defended by Bussian troops, and he 
feared when war broke out between England and France to 
find himself exposed to the attacks of Austria and Busna. 
He therefore enteored into a Treaty of NentraMly with Eng- 
land, Januacy 10th, 1756, the only object of which«|^rofessed 
to be to preserve the peace of ()ermany,and to prevent foreiffn 
troops from entering the Empire. By a secret article, the 
Netheriands wave excluded from the operation of the treaty.* 

This treaty, apparency so harmtess, was followed by im- itsTemito. 
portant consequences. Kaunita employed it aa his strongest 
argument to persuade the Cabinet of Versailles to a dose 
alBance witii Austria. His plans embraced the partition of 
Prussia among various Powers; and he proposed to make the 
Polish Crown herediUwry in the SaxOn family; to give the 
Austrian Netherlands to Don Philip in exchange for Parma 
andPiacenza; and to assign the ports of Nieuport and Ostend 

^ (Eicvm, t iv. p. 2& ^ Wenek, t ilL p. 84. 
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to Fmoce. Theie propontioiii ooowrioiied ^ioleiLt dueuMdons 
in the French Cabinet The greate purt <rf the IGnirtrj wm 
tw adhering to the old Fvrach anti-Anstrian pdicj; but 
Iioaia and hie miatreie were for Maria Theresa. This mo« 
mentoue qneBtion was debated at a little houae behmguig to 
Madame de Pompadonr, oaUed Babiole. Madame de Pcmipa- 
douTt and her confidant, the Abb< Bemie, without the inter- 
▼ention of any of the French Minietere, arranged the bocmeas 
with Connt Stahremberg, who had sooceeded EJumiti as 
Anatrian Ambaaaador at Pluria. The Auatrian alliance waa 
Thevirst rcaolred on. On May lat, 1756, two treatiea were eieoiited 
'^SlSsSm, ^7 France and Anatria, one of which atq^ulated tiie entire 
ifgr latt ' nenti^ty of the Empreaa-Queen in the impending war be- 
tween France and England ; by the other, a defanaiTe alljance, 
the two Powers mntnally gnaranteed their po a aeaa iona in 
Enrope, and promiaed each other a aneeonr of 84,000 men in 
caae of attack — ^thewar with England alwaya excepted on the 
part of Austria; while France claimed no exoeptiima, not 
eren in the caae of a war between Austria and the Porte. 
The Tirtual effect of the treatiea, therof ore, was that Austria 
only engaged not to aid England agiinst France, while France 
engaged to help Austria with M,000 mea againat Pruaaia, in 
eaae of need. But by aecret artidea the obligation of aid be- 
came reciprocal if other Powers, even in alliance with England* 
ahould attack the European noaaeaaions either of France or 
Auatria.^ Suaaia aubaequentiiy acceded to theae treatieB. 

The negotiationa had been c(»duded without the know- 
ledge oi the other Austrian Ministers, or eten of the Shnperor 
Francis L, who detested France as the hereditary enemy of 
the House of Lorraine. When Kaunitz e(»nmunicarted t£em 
to the Council, the Emperoj became so excited thai# striking 
the table with his fist, he left the room, exclaiming "that 
such an unnatural alliance should not take place." * Kannits 
was so alarmed that he could not say a word ; but Maria 
Theresa directed him to proceed, and manifested auchdeoirive 
approbation that the other miniatera did.not venture to oppose 
hjm. The eaajr-tempered Francia, who, in fact, took btile 
part in tl^ affaira of Auatria, confining himaelf to those of 
the Empire and of hia grand duchy of Tuacany, waa at length 

^ Wenek, t. iiL p. 139, 141 ; Garden, t. ir. p. 19. 
* Cojce, Mou9^ of Austria^ yoL iv. eh. ex. 
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brought to oonflent to the new line of polia7» and even to 
penuide the States of the Empiie to second it. 

Meanwhile hoBtilitiei had opttnlj broken out between France HMtuitiM 
and Engknd. In Deoemba*, 1755, the Court of YenaiUee ^SSi 
had demanded satiafaotion for all Teseda seiied by the Eng* imiFnuwe. 
liah ; Which being refaaed till the reopening of negotiatiosuit 
an embargo was pkoed on British Tesaela in French ports. 
Ghreat Britein, seeing herself on the eye of a war with France, 
required from Holland the snecouxs stipulated by the Treaty 
of 1716; but though this demand was suppoarted by the 
mother and g^nazdian of the young StadhoMer, who was 
Qeorge II/s daughter, yet the anti-Qrange party, ayailing 
itself of the alarm occasioned by a threat <rf Louis XY^ per- 
suaded the States-Oeneral to declare a strict neutrality. The 
English Cabinet had entered into treaties for the hire of 
troqw with the States of Hesse-CasseL 8aie«€k)4ha, and 
Sohaumburg-Idppe. These petiy German Princes were at 
that period accustomed to traffic in the blood of their subjects, 
whose hire went not, like that of the Swiss, into their own 
pockets, but contributed to siroport the luxury of their Sorer- 
eigne. The military force of England was in those days Imt 
small ; a dislike prevailed of standing armies, and her grow- 
ing colonies and commerce required that her resources should 
be chieay devoted to the augmentation of the navy. Hence 
the nation was seized almost with a paaic when it heard that 
large armaments, the destination of which was unknown, were 
preparing at Brest and Havre. The French, to increase tiie nieFranoh 
alarm and conceal their real design, caused large bodies of ^^^L, 
troops to assemble in their channel ports. Troops weref hastily nse. 
broujriit to England from Hanover and Hesse. But the storm 
f ell ekewhere. War had not yet been fermalhr declared when 
these armaments, joined by others from the frsncih Meditor^ 
ranean ports, appeared off Minorca, conveying an army of 
12,000 meu under Marshal the Duke of Bichelien. The Duke 
of Newcastle's administration, now tottering to its fall, had 
neglected the necessary precautions; the garrison of Port 
Mahon had been reduced io less than 8,000 men ; and it was 
only at the last moment that a fleet of ten ships, under Admiral 
Byng, was despatched for the defenoe of Minorca. When 
Byng arrived, tke island was virtually captured. The French 
had landed in April, 1756 ; on the 21st they occafHcd Port 
Mahon. Qeneral Blfikcney» who commanded in the absence 
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of Lord Tjrtawley, the goremor^ now retiied into the fort of 
St Philip, which was deemed impregiukUe. Byng did not 
appear off Minorca till May 19th, and on the f<Hlowing day 
engaged the French fleet in a distant cannonade ; after which 
he retired to €Kbralt«r, leaving the island to its fsAe. The 
English gurrison in St Philip, despairinRof relief, capitolated 
June 28ui, and was conveyed to Qibmltar. Byng mm con- 
demned next Tear by a court-martial of not having d<me all 
tiiat lay in his power to succour the place ; and as popdfatf 
chunour rose very high in England at the loss of Minorca, and 
■eemed to demand a victim, he was shot in Portsmouth har- 
bour. After the attack on Minorca, England issued a f omal 
dedaration of war against France, Mbj 17th, which was 
answered by the latter country June 9th. 
LMsae 'The contineirtsil war had not yet begun. A league was pre- 

S9^ paring between Austria, Bussia» Saxony, and Sweden, among 
whidi the spoils of Prussia were to be divided. GKlesia ana 
the Ooxaxtj of Ghlats were to be restored to Austria; Prunia 
was to be given to Poland, Courland to Bussia, Magdeburg 
to Sax<my, Pomerania to Sweden. The Empress Elinbeth of 
Bussia entered ardently into Maria Theresa's plans, but 
Eaunits donurred to act witiiout the consent of France. 
Frederick, who was acquainted with his enemies' schemes, 
had to determine whether he should await or anticipate the 
exeeutioa of them. He had learnt^ to his ahum, that Bussia 
was to begin the war; Austria was to get involved in it^ and 
would than demand the aid of France, under her treaty with 
that Power. Saxony, as he dlMOvered through Fleming, the 
Ssjum Ministw at the Court ci Vienna, was to fall upon him 
when he had been a little shaken in thesaddle. It isinobaUe 
that Kaunits, who wanted to drive him to some rash step^ 
permitted him to get this secret intelligence.^ He had, how- 
ever, also learnt through his friend and admirer, the Grand 
Duke Peter, who had secretly entered Frederick's service this 
very year as a Prussisn captain^ that the Courts of St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna had resolved to attack him, but that the 
execution of the project had been deferred till the next spring, 
in order te allow time for Bussia to provide the neoesaaiy 
recruits, saileni, and magazines.* Frederick armed, and re- 
solved <m an immediate invasion of Saxony* First of aU, 

^ Stenzel, B. it. 

* Henaann, Qttek. Bus^mt^, B. v. & lU. 
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however, by the adyioe of the English Ambaeaador, ICtohellt 
he demanded in a f riendl j manner, throngh hia Aaibaaeador 
at Vienna, the object of the Anatrian preparatioiig ; and as 
Maria Therem gaye an smbiguooB reply to this question, as 
irdl as to a dranand for a more enhcit answer, lepented 
towards the end of Angost, 1756, Frederick, after having&st 
published at Berlin a dedantion of his motiTes,8ethistroo]^6 
m motion. ** It is better,'' he wrote ^ to George IL, *' to anv 
ticdpate than to be anticipated.'' ^ 

Frederick's oondnet on this occasion has been mndi can- £r^*4^ 
Tassed. It has-been obserred that the projects of his enemies S' inT^*" 
were only eveniual^ depending on the condition wfaetiber the Basony. 
King of P^russia shonld give occasion to a war, and, conse- 
quently, on his own conduct ; that it was Yery possible their 
schemes would nerer hare been executed, and j^foblematical 
wheth^ to await them would haye been more dangerous than 
to anticipate them.* Such speculations it is impossible to 
answer, but it may be obserred that the course pursued by 
Frederick proyed ultimately successful; and that, by attack- 
ing his enemies before they were prepared, he not only de- 
priyed Saxcmy of the power to injure him, but eyen pressed 
the resources of that State into his own senrice. It must 
also be remembered that the icanty means of Prussia, in 
comparison with thoseof her enemies, did not permit Frederick 
to keep a large force in the field for a long period of time, 
and it was, therefore, a point of the most yital importance for 
him to bring the war to the speediest possible conclusion. 
The morality ci his proceeding may, in this instance, be justi- 
fied by the necessity of self-defence ; for there can be no doubt 
timt a most formidable league had been organised against him. ib^inta- 

The Pjrnssians entered Saxony in three columns, towards g^^' 
the end of August, 1756. Prince Ferdinand, of Brunswick, irse. 

^ Lord Dover, Life o/Frtderiek IL yoL iL ch. 1. 

* These reasons were given in a paper read bsfoee the Berlin Academy 
of Seieiieei by Hertxbeig, a few months alter Frederick's death. 
The bed taste of tiiis paper hss been remarked upon by Hensel, Neuere 
Chseh, det Deniteheny ft. v. S. 4S5 Anm. ; as Hertsberg was the very 



person em^oyed by Frsderiek thirty years before to draw vp the 
ii^maire raiionni, in instification m the step he had taken. See 
farther on this subject, Kaamer, Friednehll. tmdmns 2ml. Absehnitt 



28 it It may be observed that Frederiek's proceeding^th 
Saxony bears a strong analogy to the seisiire Of the 
£n£^d in 1807 
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mamdied trMh one by w%j of Halle, Leipnc, and Frabeigt 
towaids Bohemia; the l&ng himielt with Manhal Keith, 
led another by Torgau and Dvseden; the third, undier the 
Priiioe of Bnmfwicfc-BeTem, maxdiod through Lnaalaa.^ 
Whea Frederiek entered Dreaden, G^ptember 7th, he aeiaed 
tiie Saion anshiTea, and caoaed the deapatchea, which nored 
the deaign of the Powers allied againat him to intaoe and 
divide Bruaaia, to be pnbliahed with the oelebrated MMi%aire 
of M. Ton Hertsberg/ The F^roaaiaaa at first pretended to 
enter Saxony in a fmndly manner. They declared that they 
were only on their way to Bohemia, aoid shonld speedily 
evacnate the eonntry ; bint they soon began to ]byj eontribn- 
tions. The iOng eren established a so-called Direetory at 
Torgan, whioh was to ooUeet the revennea of the eleofcorate; 
and he eansed that town to be fortified. Angnstos UL 
ordered the Saxon anny of about 17,000 men, nnder Bn- 
tow^, to take up a strong position near Pima; but it was 
without provisions, smmnnition, or artillery. Count Brihl 
had neglected OYerything, except hia own interests and plea- 
sures, and Augustas and he shut tib^nselTes nf in the im* 
pregnable fortress of Eonigstotn. Frederick was unwilling 
to attack the Saxons. He wished to spare them, and to 
incornonte them with his own army : and he, therefore, re> 
Bohred to reduce them by blockade. The delay thus occasioned 
afforded Maria Theresa time to assemUe her forces in Bo* 
hernia, under Picoolomini and Brown, As the latter general 
was hastening to the relief of the Saxons, Frederick marched 
to oppose him. The hostile armies met on the plain oi 

> Iti8iinpoadble,inawork)iketiiepiessnt^toe&terintotfaed0tail8 
el the Seren Yean' War. The piiadpal aathcritias on the sobwot 
am the ffiit de la gumv de tqa mns, in Frederick's CSuvtes Poi- 
thumes; Carlyle, ffistory of Frederiek the Great: the HiHaryofUu 
Seven Yeart^ War, by Goieral Lloyd, witii plans (3 vols. 4to.); 
Waddington. La guerre de Mp< om, dee dibuie; Archonholj^ Geaek, 
dee eMe m fS k rigen Kriege <f toIs. ava)i Stohr, Formkungem nmd 
SrUMeir^mgmiliker HaupifimkUderGeecK. deeekb^ 
Hambnig, IWL Jouiid's TraiU dee grandee epemUom mHitamrti 
oontains a eiitioal aooomit of the lung of Prussia's '"^^vrAarr^ 
NiH^oleon has also orMdaed all Predfliiok's militaiy opoKatmia in Us 
Beetnowee* 

* M6moireraiemn4eurliedeeeeHudanger§iusdeeeoured€Vtmimei 
de Dreede. See note 2, p IML The papers seised, however, do not 
Mypear to have aiforded any proof sgsinst Saxony. See firhleswr, 
&!miA. deeaekiMknimJaMi(imderte,KU. B. a06. 
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LobotitBt ft HttJe town in tlie Oirole of LditBierits, where^ui Batiieof 
indedttTe bftttile -was foiight, October lit. The resolty how* ^^'^t^^- 
ever, WIS in fitYOur of Frederick* HeremainedBiaster of the 
Md» and the adTaace of the AnstariAntwM checked. Frederidc 
now hastened back to Saxony, whore the troopa of Angaatast 
being rednced to a ftate of ibe greatest distoess by the ex- 
hanirtaon of thor provisions, were eompelkd to snnender 
(Odbber 15th), in spite of an attempt of the Austrians to 
release thenu The officers were dismissed on parole and the 
greater part of the printtes incorporated in Jmsnan regi« 
ments. Angustns in. being permitted to rethre into Pohmd, 
endeavoored, bnt without efl^ to induce the Pdes to em- 
brace his cause. Frederi<^ who remained master of Ssxonj, 
oondnded in the winter (January 11th, 1757), a new treaty 
with Qreat Britain, the profetaed object of which was, to 
balance 1^ '' nnnatnral allknce" between France and AnstriaM 
Great Britain was to pay Prussia a subsidy of a million sterling 
during the war, to send a fleet into the Baltic, and to harass 
France on her coasts, or in the Netherlaaids ; while Frederi<^ 
was to add 20,000 men to the HanoTerian army of 50,000.^ 

Frederick's attack upon Saxony set in motion, in the fol- TheCtamuui 
lowing year, the powenul league which had been organised S^j^Sme 
against him. The Empress^jiueen, the States of theEmpke, 
France, Busna, and Sweden prepared at once to fall upon 
him. On the complaint of Augustas, as Elector of Saxony, 
the Qerman Diet» at the instance of the Emperor Francis, 
assembled at Batisbcn with more than ordinary promptitude; 
dedaied the King of Prussia guilty of a breadi of the Land-^ 
friede, or public peace of the Empire; and decreed, on the 
17th cl January, 1757, an airmatwra ad Mphunj or threefold 
contingent of troops, and the tax or contribution called liostaii- 
fnonlh$, which would haye broaght in three million florins, or 
about ^50,000 sterling, could it haTe been duly leried, for 
tlie pitrpose of restoring Augustus to his dominions. But it 
was one thing to make these deoreeB, and another to carry 
tbem out. The Prussian enroy at the Diettmated the notary 
wbo handed him the decree with the rudest contempt. Tbe 
ITortfa of €termany protested against the dedsion of the ma- 
jority of the Diet, and the Soyereigns of lippe, Waldeek,Hiesse- 
Oassel, Branswiok, Hano^r, and Gotha found it more adyan- 

1 The treaty will be found textuaUy in Garden, t. iy. p. 29. 
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tageoofl to let oat their troops to En^^jand than to pay £Mian- 
mmdhs and famish their oontingentB to the Lnpeml arm j. 
Swvdan France, goTemed b j the small passions of a hondair raOier 

^^^* than bj the dictates of soand peiicj, instead of devoting sJl 
^^ ' her energies and resouroes to the maritime war wiUl Great 
Britain, resolyed to take a pimcipal shaxe in the contanental 
irar, and to assist in the abasement of theonlj€tormaa Power 
oapaUe oi making head against Aostria. She determined to 
send three armies into GennanT, and exerted her diplomacj 
to indace Sweden to join the leagae against Prussia. Hie 
reYolation which had ]ast taken place in Sweden was faTOur- 
able to the designs of France. Aederick I., Sjngof Sweden, 
and LandgraTe of Hesse^Tassel, had died in 1751, and had 
been succeeded by A.dolphus Frederick, of the honse of Hoi- 
stein-Gbttorp, elected onder Bassian inflnence. Ubica, sister 
of the King of Prossia, and consort of Adolphas Frederick, 
had, in 1756, organised a conc^»iiBcy to OTerthrow the aristo- 
cratic fsction sad restore the royid power ; but it eiMled only 
in the ezecation of some of the principal leaders, and tibe still 
further increase of the power of tiie JETait. This party was 
sold to France ; and the Senate, withoot eyen oonsoltiiig the 
Estates of the realm, compelled theEing to take part aoainst 
his iMTother-in-law. The lure held out by France was^e re- 
covery, by Sweden, of all her former possessbns in Fomerania. 
In the coarse of 1757, two conventions were ^mmted between 
France and Sweden, in which Austria was also inehided 
(Mardi 21st and September 2and). By these treaties, Sweden, 
as one of the g^uarantorsof the Peace of Westohalia, engaged 
to maTntain in Germany an army of at least §0,000 men, ex- 
dusiTe of the garrison of Stndsund, and of her contingent to 
the ImpOTkd army for the possessions she still held in ^Vnae- 
rania. Sobsidks wese to be paid for these saecenrs, and for 
any increased toroe. An attempt was also made to induce 
Denmark to join the leagae; but the Damsh minister, CooDt 
Bemstorff, with a high moral feeling whidi distinguishes him 
amcmgthepoIiticiaDs of the day, refused to lay tiie apjdication 
before his Sovereign, Frederick V., on the ^und that nothing 
more Wicked and dreadful can be committed than to ^iter 
into an unjust and needless war for the aaJke of acquiring a 
piece <tf territiMry/ A secret treaty was also oondoded between 

^ Menael^&v.B. 440. 
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the Empress-Queen and Elusabeth of Bussia, January 22nd, TheiMond 
1757.* France also drew closer her alliance with Austria bj vSS^^^ 
the second Treaty of Versailles, executed on the anniTersary ^i^^ ' 
of the former one (May Ist, 1757). Between these periods 
the Court of Versailles had become still more embittered 
against the Eing of Prussia. The Dauphin had married a 
daughter of Augustus m., and her lamentations upon the 
invasion of Saxony had had a great effect upon Louis XV. 
Another circumstance had also contributed to his hatred of 
Frederick. He alone, among all the Princes of Europe, had 
neglected to condole with the French "Kmg, when wounded 
by an assassin. 

This attempt upon Louis's life had been produced by a PemcutioD 
fresh persecution of the Jansenists. Christophede Beaumont, ^£,^f^' 
Archbishop of Paris, a violent champion of orthodoxy, had, 
in 1750, commanded his clergy to rwuse the last sacraments 
to such dying persons as were not i«x>rided with a certificate 
of confession, and refused to acknowledge the bull UfUgenUnt. 
The withholding of the last sacraments, it should be remem- 
bered, implied the refusal of Christian sepulture, and affixed 
a stigma on the deceased and his family. The Parliament of 
Paris took up the cause of the people against the clergy. 
Violent scenes ensued. Some of the more prominent presi- 
dents and counsellors were banished ; the Parliament of Paris 
was suspended from its fnncticms ; but a passive resistance 
continued, and, in 1754, the King found it expedient to settle 
the matter by a transaction. The Bishops consented to dis- 
pense with the obnoxious certificates, provided the clergy were 
released from the tax of a twentieth, which the Oovemment, 
in a new sdieme of finance, had extended to the incomes of 
that order; and the Parliament of Baris was restored, amid 
the acclamations of the neople, on agreeing to register a Boyal 
Declaration enjoining silence with regard to religious disputes. 
The clergy, however, did not adhere to their bargain, but con- 
tinued to require the certificates ; whereupon the Court changed 
sides, and tenished the Archbishojp and several other prel^;es 
to their country-houses. The Parliament of Paris, encouraged 
by this symptom of royal favour, became still more contuma- 
cious, and refused to register some royal edicts for the imposi- 
tion of new taxes required for the contemplated war. To put 

^ Garden, t. iv. p. 2L 

IV. T 
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an end to tbese oontentioiLS, Loqib XV., in a LU de JuttUe, 
heMBeoember 131^ 1756, issued two Dedaiations. The&st 
of these, concerning the eodesiastical qnestion, adopted a 
middle conrse, and ordained that the boU Um^emUtB iras to 
be respected, though it was not to be regarded as a role of 
tsMi. With respect to the edicts of taxation, the Parliament 
of Paris was to send in its remonstrances within a fortnight, 
and to register the edicts the daj after the Singes replj to 
them. These Declarations were accompanied with a rojal 
edict suppressing the chambers of the ^Engu^es and more 
than 81^ oflBces of counsellors. This arbitrarj proceeding 
was followed by the immediate resignation of all the memberi 
of the Courts of EufuUei Baid Bequkes; an example that was 
foUowedbyhalf the(?roiurCkainftre. Out of 200 magistrates, 
only twenty retained office. 
LoBigXV. This spontaneous dissolution of the Parliament produced 
' *^ an extraordinary effect on the public, and impellea a craiy 
fanatic to make an attempt on the Eixig^s life on the erening 
of January 5th, 1757. Jjouisy howeyer, speedily recovered, 
and Damiens — such was the name of the assassin — si^ered a 
painful death. Expressions of condolence at Louis's misfor- 
tune poured in from all the Courts of Europe: Frederid^ 
alone expressed no sympathy and horror.^ 
Tenni of By the sccond treaty with Austria France yery much aug- 

Tn^^ mented her succours Mth of troops and money. She was to 
VMmmes. maintain on foot a force of 105,000 men, besides 10,000 
Bavarians and Wurtembergers, till Maria Theresa^ who was 
to employ at least 80,000 of her own troops, should have re- 
covert Silesia and Glats; and was also to pay an annual 
subflddy of twelve million florins, or about one million sterling, 
so long as the war should last. Austriawas further to obtain 
theprincipality of Crossen, with a convenient extent of countiy; 
the present possessors of which were to be indemni^ed out of 
* the Prussian dominions. Negotiations were to be opened with 

Sweden, the Elector Palatine, the Electors of Bavaria and 
Saxony, and with the Dutch States-Oenend, who were all to 
have a share of Prussia proportioned to their exertions in the 
war. Saxony was to have the Duchy of Magdeburg and the 
Circle of the Saal, together with the Principality of Halber- 
stadt, in exchange for part of Lusatia. The Elector Palatine 

^ Stensel, Oeteh. desFreuse. SiaaU, B. v. a 28. 
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and the Elector of Bavaaia joined the league in the hope of 
sharing in the spoils ; the Dutch, in spite of the bait of Prus- 
sian Cleves, preserved their neutrali^. Maria Theresa was 
to assign the Austrian Netherlands, except what she ceded to 
France, to Don Philip, who in return was to abandon to her 
the Duchies of Parma, Piacenza, andOuastalla. Maria Theresa 
reserved, however, the vote and seat in the Imperial Diets 
annexed to the Circle of Burgundy, the collation of the Order 
of the Gulden Fleece, and the arms and titles of the House 
of Burgundy. To France were to be ceded the sovereignty of 
Chimai and Beaumont, the ports and towns of Ostend, Nieu- 
port, Ypres, Fumes, and Mens, the fortress of E^noque, and a 
league of territory around each of these places.^ The French 
were at once to occupy Ostend and Nieuport provisionally. 
But by assigning the Austrian Netherlands to a weak Prince 
like the Duke of Parma, Maria Theresa virtually abandoned 
the whole of them to France. 

France had also endeavoured to persuade the Court of spafai 
Madrid to join the alliance against England and Prussia ; ^^'"'^ 
and as a lure to Spain, Louis XV., after the conquest of ''^ 
Minorca, offered to make over that island to Ferdinand YL, 
as well as to assist him in the recovery of Gibraltar. But 
Ferdinand was not inclined to enter into a war with England, 
and these offers were rejected.* 

The forces to be brought into the field by the Powers leagued AdTance of 
against Frederick n. amounted to upwards of 400,000 men, the f^eneh. 
to which F^ssia and Hanover could not oppose the half of 
that number. In April, 1757, before the second convention 
with Austria had been executed, the French took the field 
vnth three armies ; one of which, under Marshal the Duke de 
BicheHeu, was placed on the Upper Bhine ; another, under 
the Prince de Soubise, on the Main; while the third and 
principal one, under the Marshal D'Estr^, occupied the 
Duchies of Gtelderland and Cleves, and the grater part of 
the Prussian territories in Westphalia — ^Frederick naving 
abandoned these districts in order to concentrate his forces 
on the Oder. In July the French took possession of Hesse- 
Cassel, the capital of an ally of Great Britain; the Duke of 
Cumberland, who commanded the Hanoverian army of obser- 

^ This treaty m eoBicMo is in Garden, t. iv. ; Notes et Daeumene. 
Naiii. 
' Coxe^ SpanM Boutrbanst voL iv. p. 172. 
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yation of about 67fiOO men, continaaUj retreatiiig before 
them. The plan of the French was to reduce the Electorate 
oJE Hanover to neutrality, and then to push on mto Prussia. 
The Duke of Cumberland attempted to make a stand at 
Hastenbeck, but was defeated by D'Estr^s. The Duke gave 
up the battle prematurely, the loss of the French haring been 
twice as great as that of the HanoTerians. In spite of Us 
victory, however, D'Estr^, who was accused of beLog too 
slow in his movements, was by a court intrigue superseded 
in &vour of the more brilliant Marshal Bichelieu, who bad 
acquired a military reputation by the conquest of Minorca. 
Bichelieu, overran the greater part of Brunswick and Hanover, 
the Duke of Cumberhuid retiring to Kloster-Seven, between 
Bremen and Hamburg. Thither Eichelieu hesitated to pursue 
him, knowing that Denmark, by the treaty of 1715, already 
mentioned, had guaranteed the Duchies of Bremen and Yerden 
to the House of Brunswick-Luneburg, and had promised, in 
case of an attack upon them, to come to its aid with 8,000 
men ; while the French commander was ignorant that, by a 
recent Convention executed at Copenhagen, July 11th, 1757. 
France had promised to respect die neutrality of those two 
Duchies* reserving, however, the right of pursuing a Hano- 
verian army which might take refuge in them.^ 
OoDTentioii Matters were in this position when Count Lynar offered, on 
aewen^mi. the part of Denmark, to mediate between the combatants. 
Lynar belonged to the school of Spener and the Pietists, and 
according to a letter of his which fell into the hands of the 
Prussians, he attributed this idea to an inspiration of the 
Holy Ohost, which enabled him to arrest the progress of the 
French arms, as Joshua had formerly arrestea the course of 
the Sim.* However this may be, the Duke of Cumberland, 
pressed thereto by the petty interests and passions of the 
Hanoverian Ministry ana nobles, who were anxious to save 
their own possessions from annoyance, consented to accept 
the mediation of Denmark ; nor was Bichelieu averse to it, as 
the neutralizing of Hanover would enable him to march 
against Prussia. Under these circumstances Lynar was em- 
> ployed to draw up the Convention of Exobtbb-Sevbn, signed 

September 8th, 1757. By this Convention an armistice was 
agreed upon, Cumberland's auxiliary troops, namely, those 

^ Garden, HiH.des TraiiSe, t. iv. p. 27. 

* Frederick, Hist, de la guerre de sept ans^ oh 6. 
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of Hesse, Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel, Saxe-Gtoiha^ and lippe- 
Buckeburg — ^for there were no British among them — ^were to 
be dismisMd to their respective countries ; the Duke himself* 
with the Hanoverians, was to retire within twenty-four hours 
beyond the Elbe, leaving only a garrison of not more tiian 
6,000 men at Stade; and the French werip to retain possession 
of what they had conquered tUl a peace.^ But the composition 
of this document neither reflected much credit on Count 
Lynar's statesmanship, nor on the penetration and foresight 
of Bichelieu. The duration of the suspension of arms was 
left undetermined, nor was it stipulated that the EEanoverians 
and their auxiliaries should be disarmed. 

The Prussians had entered Bohemia from Saxony about Batue<if 
the same time that the French invaded Westphalia, and a ^^^^ 
division xmder the Prince of Brunswick-Bevem, had repulsed 
Count Eonigseck at Beichenberg, April 24th, 1757. Frodeiick 
in person, with the main army, marched against Prince Charles 
of Lorraine and Marshal Brown, who were strongly posted 
behind Prague, on the Moldau. As the Austrian Marshal 
Daun was Imown to be approaching with reinforcement^ the 
King attacked Prince Charles, May 6th, and, after an obsti- 
natdy contested and bloody battle, which lasted from nine in 
the mominff till eight in the evening, completely defeated 
him. The Austrian camp, military chest, and six^ guns fell 
into the hands of the Prussians. The battle of Prague was 
signalized by the death of two of the most distinguished 
generals on either side — ^Marshal Brown, and the Prussian 
Marshal Schwerin. 

After this defeat, PrinceCharles threw himself into Prague Bauie of 
with the remains of his army of about 40,000 men where he ^^'^ ^^^^' 
was blodtoded by Frederick ; and, such was the prestige of 
the Prussian arms, that although Frederick's forces were not 
much more numerous than those which he surrounded, yet the 
Austrians ventured not upon any attempt to escape. Nay, as 
Marshal Daun was approaching to relieve them, frederick was 
even bold enough to march with a great part of his army to 
oppose him. But in this hazardous step he was not attended 
with his usual good fortune, which had hitherto proved so 
constant to him as to render him somewhat presumptuous. 
Daun, though rather slow, was an able and cautious general, 

^ Hifderlatsene StaaisseMfUn des Grafm gu Lynar (Hamburg, 
IW). 
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and liis armj numbeTed 20,000 men more than that of the 
Ejng — 54,000 Austrians against some 84,000 Pnissians. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Frederick was, for the first time, 
though after a serere contest, entirely defeated in the Battle 
OF EoLiN, June 18th. In consequence of this defeat he was 
compelled to raise the blockade of Prague, and to retire with 
all his forces into Silesia. It was on the occasion of this battle 
that the Empress-Queen founded the Order of Maria Theresa. 
Battto of I>uring the next three or four months Frederick's prospects 

nnd^»' ^^^ gloomy enough. To add to the misfortune of his d^eat, 
^B7. ' Westphalia, as we have seen, was lost ; the Hanoverian armj 
beaten and neutralized ; the road to Magdeburg open to Riche- 
lieu ; while the army of the Empire, together with a French 
division tmder Soubise, had assembled in Thuringia. Marshal 
Apnudn, with 100,000 Russians, who had occupied Riga earlj 
in Februarj, entered Prussia in June, and defeated the Prus- 
sians under Lehwald at Gross- Jagersdorf, August BOth ; while 
Memel had been captured by a Russian maritime force. Eng- 
land had made nopreparations to assist Prussia in this quarter; 
the Russian Court haying notified that it should consider the 
appearance of an English fleet in the Baltic as a declaration of 
war — a step which the British Cabinet, having its hands full 
with the French war, as well as for commercial reasons^ was 
anxious not to provoke. The Swedes, under ITngem Sternberg, 
invaded Pomerania and the XTckermark in September, and took 
several places. Silesia, and even Brandenburg, seemed to be 
open to the Austrians ; and the Austrian Oeneral Haddick 
actually pushed on to Berlin in October, and levied contribu- 
tions on that city during the few hours that he held it. In these 
critical circumstances, Frederick was almost driven to despair. 
He tells us himself that he meditated suicide ; an idea which 
gave occasion to Voltaire to write him a dissuasive letter, in 
which he urged all the topics which could occur to a man of 
genius and wit on such a subject. It was a more sensible step 
on the part of Frederick to endeavour to open negotiations 
with the French. Marshal Richelieu, a great nephew of the 
Cardinal's, had inherited the anti- Austrian policy of that min- 
ister, and regarded with disapproval the project of crushing 
Prussia. He was not, it is said, insensible to flattery or even 
to bribes ; and Frederick made proposals to him in a letter 
cakralated to tickle his ▼^ty* aocompaaiied, it is supposed, 
with a considerable present. The French Court did not listen 
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to theie ftdTanoeBy but they probably oontributed to the inactiTe 
line of conduct punned hj Bichehen. Frederick was Baved by 
the want of concert and Tigour among his enemies. Apraxin, Luktwam- 
instead offoUowing UB hisYictory at Jagerndorf, retired towards j^HiSiJ^ 
Poland and Courlana, and went into winter auarters. This 
step is ascribed to the admiration witii whidh the Grand Duke 
Peter of Hol8tein-Oottorp» the hdr of the Bussian Throne, re- 
ffarded the King of Prussia, an esteem which he beliered to 
be reciprocated ; ^ and may partly also be attributed to the 
Bussian Chancellor, Bestuscheff, who had sold himself to Eng- 
land and Prussia.* Bestuscheffwas soon afterwards disgraced 
at the instance of the Courts of Vienna and Versailles, and 
Apraadn was recalled ; but, fortunately for the King of Prussia, 
all the commanders who succeeded him — ^partly from some de- 
fect in the Bussian military system, partly also from the know- 
ledge that "the young Court," as it was called, or the Qrand 
I>nke Peter and his wSe, were wdl disposed towards Frederick 
—carried on the war with little vigour, and did only enough 
to insure their claims to any conquests. Hiey adopted the con- 
Tenient custom of putting their troops into winter quarters in 
defenceless Poland, whence, in general, they did not break up 
till the middle <rf summer, to return to diem again after a short 
campaign. The Swedes also did little or nothing this year. In- 
stead of marching on Berlin, as thej had agreed with France, 
they demanded the aid of the Fr^ich to hold Pomerania on 
the vpmoack id Lehwald and the Prussians, whom the retreat 
of the Bussians had enabled to advance against them. Leh- 
wald drorethem from Pomerania, exceptive isle of Bugen and 
Stnlsund, which town he invested. 

Meanwhile the Imperial Army, under Hildbuxghausen, in ^j^^^ 
conjunction witii the French under Soubise, mar<£ed in Sep- S^lw^ 
tember from Franconia into Saxony, which was still occupied thm. mr. 
by the Prussians. But the Imperial Armj was in bad condition, 
ill provided, armed, and disciplined. Only a few Austrian 
cavalry regiments were servicesuble. Many, espedallv the Plro- 
testants, deserted to Frederick, who was very popular among 
the German troops, and especially with the officers. HUdburg- 
hansen, besides being incompetent, was hated l^the army ; 
nor was Soulnse a much more skilful generaL The greatest 

1 I^nar's Emierkutme Siaait^uhriftmt B. L 8. 499. 
> Uermann, 0e9eh. Bfmkmds^ B. v. S. 188, 141. 
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dkwuuon pqpevailed both betwem the two coimnftuflftTs and their 
troops. . The Fr^ich looked upon the Germans as little better 
than a burden. An army so composed was not veiy formidable, 
but Fiederick had &ot expected their adyance at so late asea- 
son. They took advantage of a retax>grade moyemeoat which he 
made towards Brandenburg, then infested by the Austrians, to 
adyance to Leipsic ; but on his approach they retreated beyiHid 
theSaale. Frederick crossed that river and came up with1hem» 
November 5th, at BosBBAOH,near Weissenfels, where he gained 
one of his most splendid victories, taking 7,000 prisoners and 
seventy-two guns. His success was chiefly due to Seidlitz and 
his cavalry. Frederick then turned tomrds the Austrians, 
who had invaded Silesia, taken Glats, except the fortress, and 
Schweldnitz, and defeated the Prince of Brunswick-Bevem 
near Breslau, November 22nd. The Prince, while riding only 
wiihagroom, was captured a day or two after by an Austrian 
outpost, apparently by hisownctosign; Frederick having told 
him that he should be answerable with his head for the holding 
of Breslau. That town was captured by the Anstrians, No- 
vember 24th. But their success was of short duration. 
Frederick defeated Prince Ohsf les of Lorraine and Marshal 
Daun, December 5th, at Lbxtthsf, near lassa^ a battle es- 
teemed among the ck^'^csuvrea of the military art Althou^ 
Frederick had only about 33,000 men, 40,000 Austrians were 
either killed, wounded, dispersed, or made prisoners. The 
fruits of this victory were the recapture of Breslau, December 
19th, although 20,000 men had hem left behind for its defencs, 
and the hasty evacuation of all Silesia, with the exception of 
Schweidnitz, by the Austrians. Daun did not bring back 
20,000 men witii him into Bohemia. Prince Charles, whose 
want of military d^padty was glaring, now laid down Uui com- 
mand, though against the wuh of his sister-in-law, Maria 
Theresa, wiUi whom he was a great favourite, and went to 
Brusseb as Qovemor of the Austrian Netherlands. 

Thus, fortune began again to smile from all sides upon 
Frederick ; nor was a chiuage of policy and the adoption of 
more vigorous measures on die part of the British OaUnet the 
least important circumstikLce which served to encourage his 
hopes and raise him from despondency. William Pitt, who 
now conducted the afiairs of England, had resolved to push 
the war against France with more energy in all quarters, and 
espedaUy to lend Frederick, whom he regarded with esteem 
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ajid admiration, more effectual aid.^ The Conyentioii of EIob* 
ter^Seven had been reoeiyed in England with nniTenal indig- 
nation. Qeorge 11. had at first accepted the ConTention, but 
when he learnt all the circumstances of the conduct of his son, 
the Duke of Cumberland, his anger knewno bounds. The Duke 
waa recalled, and never again hdd any militarj command. Ktt 
wrote to the King of Prussia, assuring him of his support, and 
reqtiesting him to appoint a general to the command of the 
HuioTenan armj. iVederick named Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
brother of the reigning Duke Charles ; a braye, accomplished, 
and ainiable prince, of whose militarj talents he had had ample 
experience, and especially at the battle of Sohr.' It was resohred 
to repudiate the Convention of £loster<*SeTen, which had been 
equiJlj displeasing to the French as to the English Court, 
and had neyer been acknowledged bj Louis XY. It had been 
repeatedly violated by the French troops, and George U. de» 
clared that it was not binding upon him as King of England. 
The army ei the Hanorerian Mectoiate was now converted 
into a British annv, fighting avowedly for British interests, 
supported by British troops as well as money, and destined to 
settle on the plains of the Continent the colonial disputes with 
France in America and elsewhere. These arrangements were 
confirmed and carried out by a treaty between the Kings of 
England and Prussia, signed at London, April 11th, 1758, by 
which Great Britain engaged to pay a subsidy to Frederick A 
four million Prussian ihejSfn, or upwards of JB600,000 sterling, 
besides supplying a British auxiliary force.' On the other 
hand, the anti-Pknssian alliance was augmented by the acces- 
8i<m of Denmark. That Power, indeed, by the treaty with 
France of Hay 4ith, 1758/ only agreed to assemble inHolstein 
an army of 24,000 men, to prevent anv attempt on the pos-» 
sessions of the Grand Duke of Russia (Duke of HoIstein^Got* 
torp), or on the neutrality of the towns of Hamburg and 

' Banner, Friedrick II. B. ii S. 423. 

^ This appointment was made October 28th. 1757, and consequently 
before the oattle of RoBBbach. The change oi the English policy, and 
the repadiation of the Convention of Kloeter-8even, were not, there- 
fore, at all owing to Frederick's snocess in that battle, as stated by 
Coxe. RoBsell. and of^er historians. See Schlosser, Oetch. d€9 lUen 
JoArh, B. ii 8. 331 Amn. 

' Wenck, t. ill p. 173. This treaty was thrice renewed : December 
7th, 1758, March mJi, 1759, and December 12th, 1700. 

* Garden, Htst. det TraiUf^ t. iy. ; NaUt ti DoeumeM^ Ko. viii 
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Lubeck, without pledging herself to hostilitj against Pnuaia ; 
but the allies at least secured themselTee from her siding -with 
tibnt Power. This treaty, however, had no effect on the cam* 
paign of 1758. 

&e English subsidies, though somewhat offensiTe to Frede- 
ricks pride, were indispcnisable to him. He was driyen to hard 
shifts to procure the means for carrying on the war. Hence, 
in spite of his recent sucoessrhe would willingly haye made 
peace. His sister, the Margravine of Baireuth, made some 
advances to the French Court to that purpose, through Car- 
dinal Tencin, but without effect ; nor were Frederick's own 
hints to Maria Theresa of more avaiL He was unwilling to 
increase the taxes in his hereditary dominions, and hence he 
made Saxony bear the chief burden of the war.acourse which 
he thought might induce the King of Poland to come to an 
accommodation with him. With the same view, as well as 
firom motires of Ipersonal hatred and revenge, he caused the 
pidaces and estates of Count Briihl to be plundered and de- 
vastated. It is computed that he levied in Saxony during the 
course of the war between forty and Mty million dulars, 
without including unlicensed plundering, which might amount 
to as much more. Anhalt, Dessau, and other small States, 
were subjected to the same hard pressure. Frederick had also 
recourse to the expedient of coining %ht money. But his diief 
resource was England.^ In consequence of the policy adopted 
by the British Cabinet, Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick nad 
announced to Marshal Bichelieu, the renewal of hostilities, 
November 26th, 1757. As the Hanoyerian troops and auxili* 
aries had not been disarmed, although the French, in spite of 
the silence of the Convention on that head, had attempted to 
eadoTod a disarmament, the army was soon roaooom bled. 
Nothing, however, was attempted during the remainder of the 
year, except the siege of Harburg, and the troops were tiien 
put into winter quaAers. 

Marshal BicheUeu was recalled from his command in Ger- 
many early in 1758, and was replaced by Count Clermont, a 
prince of we blood royal Nothmg could exceed the demoral- 
ization of the French troops under Richelieu and Soulrise. 
The armies were encumbered with multitudes of tradesmen, 
and were followed by beasts of burden three times more 

* Steniel, Geieh. dee Pr. Staait, B. y. 8. lS4ff. 
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numerous than the troop horses. Twelve thousand carts of 
dealers and vwandi^u accompanied the army of Soufaise, 
without reckoning the baggage train of the officers. The 
camp became a sort of movable fair» in which were displayed 
all the objects of fashion and luxuiT.^ BicheUeu had employed 
the winter to enrich himself by plundering Hanover and the 
adjacent provinces, and he permitted his officers and men to 
f oUow his example. The soldiers caUed hhn Pere la Mwra%de. 
niese disorders were naturally accompanied with a complete 
relaxation of discipline. The French soldiers, as well as their 
eommanders, seemed almost to have forgotten the art of war. 
MaiUebois, chief of the staff, complained in an official report 
to the Minister that the troops pulaged churdies, committed 
every possible atrocity, and were more ready to plunder than 
to fight. In the same report he attributes the victory at 
Hastenbeck chi^y to the artillery.* HanoBuvring was so 
little understood that it took a whole day to range an army in 
order of battle^' Against such degenerate troons it is not 
Burprisuig that the military talents of Ferdinand of Brans* 
wick, seconded by the more active assistance of England, 
speedily destroyed the French preponderance in Germany. 
Opening the campaign early in 1758, he drove the French 
ttom ^mover, Brunswick, East Friesland, and Hesse. On 
March 14th he took Minden after a four days' siege, and 
pursued the French to Kaiserswerth, which he entered May 
31st. The French lost in their retreat large quantities of 
ammunition, baggage, and men. Having rebeshed his army, 
Ferdinand crossed the Bhine at Emmerich, driving the Frendi 
before him. Clermont, having attempted to make a stand at 
Orefeld, was entirely defeated, June 28rd. The Hanoverians 
then took Buremonde and Dusseldorf , their light troops pene- 
trating as far as Brassels, while the French retreated to 
Neuss ahid Cologne. Louis XV., after these disasters, ap- 
pointed three generals to assist Clermont, who thereupon 
demanded Ins £smissal. He was succeeded by Contades. ^ 

Ferdinand now determined on invading the Austrian 
Netherlands, but from this he was diverted by the French 
under Soubise entering Hesse, whither that commander had 
been attracted by Ferdinand's successes, instead of marching 

^ See Aichenholtz, Ckach. des Ijahriaen Kriegs, Bach. iii. 

> FrmohArckwe8,dk^. Bchlosssr, Oemsh^ dea lUenJakrk. B. ILS. 890. 

* Beohambeau, Mimow€$i ap. Martin, t. xr. p. 021 
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into Bobeiiua to assigt the Austrians. The Duke de Broglie, 
wiHi the French van, defeated at Sangerahaiuen, near OaueU 
Jnlj 23rd* a diyision which Ferdinand had left in Hesee ; the 
Frraieh then OTerran that prorinoe, entered Minden, and opened 
the road to Hanover. Ferdinand now recrossed the Bhine, 
and marched npon Muntter ; bat nothing of much importance 
occiinred during the remainder of the campaign. Ferdinand 
succeeded in preventing the juneti<m of Contades, who had 
followed him» with Soubise, although a diyision of his army 
was attached and defeated by Cherert at Luttembei^, October 
lOtUi, and both sides went soon afterwards into winter quar- 
ters ; the HanoTerians in the North of Westphalia, and the 
French in the neighbourhood of Frankfurt 
ftigUa hroc- During this year, under the energetic administration of 
SS!T^^ Pitt, the war had been Tigoroosly pushed in all quarters of 
the globe ; sereral successes had been achieved at sea, the 
most notable of which were Admiral Osbom's victory, near 
Carthagena, over a French squadron under Du Queane, and 
that of Sir Edward Hawke, near the Isle of Aix. A descent, 
which Pitt had projected, on the French coast, conducted bj 
Commodore Anson and Lord Howe, with 20,000 troops <2 
debarkment, was not eminently successful. A few shipa of 
war and a considerable number of merchantmen were burnt 
at St. Male. A landing was eifected at Cherbourg, and the 
forts and basin, together with a few ships, were destrojed ; 
but a second attempt upon St. Malo was repulsed with con* 
siderable loss to the invaders, September 11th. 
Pronian Frederick's campaign of 1758 was not attended with his 

^S& ^ usual good fortune, and it was with difficulty that he suc- 
ceeded in maintaining himself against his numerous enemies. 
He had opened the campaign by retaking Sdiweidnits from 
the Austrians, April 16th, and being averse to stand on the 
defensive, he resolved to carry the war into Moravia, whilst 
the Ausbrians were expecting him in Bohemia. He, there- 
fore, marched to Olmuta, and laid siege to that j^laoe; but 
alter wasting two months before it, finding that his convovs 
were intercepted, and that the Bussians were approadiing, he 
raised the siege, July 3rd, in order to mardi against the 
latter, effecting an admirable retreat throu§^ Bohemia, in* 
stead of Silesia, where the Austrians had made preparations 
to receive him. The Bussian army under Fermor had iM^gnn 
its march in January. It took possession of Konigsbeig on 
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the 32iid of that month, then of all Proaaia, and adranoed to Batti«of 
the frontiers of Pomeiania and the New Mark, the Buisian ^ISt^^' 
irregrohir troops, especially the Cossacks and Calmacks, com- 
mitting fearful cradties and dcTastations on the waj. Fermor 
laid siege to Cnstrin, August 15th, but though the town was 
reduced to ashes by the Bussian fire, the commsndant refused 
to surrender the citadeL Frederick hastened to his relief, 
and, haTing formed a junction with Count Dohna's division, 
attacked the Bussians at Zomdorf, August 25th. This battie, 
the bloodiest of the war, lasted from nine in the morning 
almost till nine at night. The Bussians, who were much 
more numerous than their opponents, lost 19,000 men, besides 
3,000 prisoners and 108 guns, whilst the Prussian loss was 
12,000 men and 26 guns. The battle had been chiefly sus- 
tained by the Prussian cavaby under SeidHtz.^ The Bussians 
retired to Landsberg, and afterwards laid siege to Colberg, 
but raised it October 30th. 

Frederick, after the battle of Zomdorf, hastened to the Batttoof 
assistance of his brother Henry in Saxony, who was hard g^^'^^^* 
pressed by the Austrians under Daun, and the army of 
the Empire under Prince Frederick of Denz-Ponts, who 
had f<Nrmed a junction with the Austrians in Bohemia. 
Frederick haying taken up an insecure position at Hoch* 
kirch, in Lusatia, and obstinately adhering to it, in spite 
of the remonstrances of his generals, was surprised by Daun, 
for whom he had too great a contempt, on the night of 
October 13th, and forced to abandon hu camp-baggage and 
101 guns. The Prussian loss on this occasion was 9,000 
to thd enemy's 7,000; and was aggrayated by the death 
of Frederick's brother-in-law, Frands of Brunswick, and 
also by that of Marshal Eeith.^ In spite of this disaster, 
Frederick established his camp within a league of Hochkirch ; 
whence, after beii^^ reinforced by his brother Hairy, he 
marched into SUesia to relieye Neisse. The Austrians re- 

^ Seidlite having neglected an order of the KiiLg's, which would 
hare exposed Us men to needless loss, and Frederick lubving repeated 
it on pain of the general losing his head, Seidlits replied, **1^1 the 
King that after the battle my head is at his disDOsal: while the battle 
last&i let Urn suffer me to use it for his serrioe.^ StenseL B. v. 6. 165. 

* This distinguished officer, having been iniplicated with his brother, 
the Earl-MareechaJ of Scotland, in the rebellion of 1715, fled his 
country, and after having commanded with distinction in the Russian 
service, entered that of Auasia. 
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tired at his approach, and Frederick then returned into Saxonj. 
as the Imperial Army was inyesting Leipeic, and Dann threat- 
ening Dresden. The allies now quitted Sazimj, and went 
into winter quarters in Bohemia and Franoonia. The Swedes 
this year accomplished nothing memorable in Pomerania and 
the Uokermark. 

England and Prosda had, in November, 1758, declared, 
through Duke Louis of Brunswick, to the ambassadors of the 
belligerent Powers at the Hague that they were ready to 
treat for a peace, but without effect. It was chiefly Maria 
Theresa who opposed an accommodation. She still hoped to 
humble Prussia, and she was supported in the struggle by 
the resources of her husband, who carried on a sort of tw^^iniig 
trade. France was pretty well exhausted by the war; yet 
Louis XV. and his mistress were constant in their hatred of 
Frederick. The Duke de Choiseul, howeyer, who had recently 
acceded to the Ministry, and who had more talent than his 
predecessors, and a better yiew of French interests, endeay- 
oured to come to an understanding with the Empress-Queen; 
and he proposed to her to content herself with the Couniy of 
Glatz and part of Lusatia, so that a peace might be made 
witiii England through the mediation of Prussia ; but if she 
should be inclined to try the fortune of another campaign, 
then France must giye up the Treaty of May, 1757, and return 
to that of 1756. Eaunitz, haying rejected all thought of peace, 
especially under Prussian mediation, a fresh trea^ was con- 
cluded between France and Austria, December ^HHh, 1758, 
less fayourable to Austria than that of 1757, but more so 
than tibat of the preceding year. The French army in Qer- 
many was reduced from 105,000 to 100,000 men, and the 
subsidy from twelye million florins to about half that sum. 
All the projects for a partition of Prussia, contained in the 
treaty of 1757, were abandoned, and France eyen gave up the 
share assigned to her of the Netherlanda That power* now- 
eyer, guaranteed Silesia and Olatz to Maria Theresa, but not 
the Duchy of Crossen ; also the restoration of the Elector of 
Saxony in his dominions, with some compensation.^ Russia 
acceded to the treaty, March 7th, 1760. Thus the conde- 
scendence of Louis XV. for Maria Theresa seemed to make 
France a second-rate Power. Except, perhaps, the chance of 

1 Wenck^t. iii p. 186; Garden, t. iy. p. 64 eq. 
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lumbling Oeorge 11. bj the oonquert of Hanover, Erance had 
mt little interest in the straggle on the Continent after aban- 
loning the prospect of obtaining the Netherlands ; and Iburia 
Hieresa inferred from that abuidonment that France would 
>arsue the war but languidly, and take the first opportunity 
o iretire from it* 

Prinoe Ferdinand, in the spring of 1759, attempted to sur* Battle of 
prise the French in their winter quarters, but was defeated v^Sl'^ 
i>7 the Duke of Broglie at the battle of Bergen, April 18th, 
uid compelled to retreat with considerable loss. The Froich 
i^hen advanced through Hesse to Minden and Munster, which 
last place surrender^ July 2£th. But Ferdinand defeated 
bbe French army under Oontades at Minden, August 1st, 
prhich compelled them to evacuate Hesse and retreat to 
Ebrankfort, where they took up winter quarters. The Battlb 
OF MnmsH was gained by the bold and spontaneous advance 
of six English battalions, which broke the French centre, 
composed of sixty •three squadrons of cavalry. Contades con- 
f essed he had not thought it possible that a single line of 
infantry should have overthrown three lines of cavalry in 
order of battle.^ The victory would have been still more 
decisive had not Lord Qeorge Sackville, who commanded the 
British cavalry, neglected Prince Feirdinand's order to charge. 

The Eing of Prussia contented himself this year with Der«atot 
observing Marshal Daun and the Austrians. But his general, S^K^im- 
WedeU, having been defeated by the Bussians at ZvJIichau, doif, nsa 
in the Duchy of Crossen, July 28rd, and Ihe Bussians having 
subsequently seised FrankfttrtK>n-the^Oder,Frederick marched 
against them with all the troops he could smure. They had 
now been joined by an Austrian corps, which increased their 
force to 96,000 men ; yet Frederick, who had just half that 
number, attacked them at Kunersdorf , August 12th. After 
a hard-fought day he was defeated and compelled to retreat 
with a loss of 18,000 men. In this battle Fi^erick had two 
horses shot under him, and was himself hit with a bullet, 
which was fortunately stopped by a golden 4HU. He acknow- 
ledged that had the Bussians pursued their victory I^russia 
womd have been lost. But they were tired of bearing the 
diief brunt of the war while tlie Austrians seemed to rest 
upon their arms ; and Soltikoff , their commander, told the 

^ StemeL fi. ▼. S. 204; Marthi (t. zv. p. 606), in his acooont of 
the battle» sappresses this English aehievement. 
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Austrians that he had done enoogh. Meanwhile the arm j of 
4he Empire, under Frederiek c^ Deux-Ponts, had enterod 
Saxon J, and in the oonrse of August took Leipdc* Torgan, 
and Wittenbei^ ; and on ]>eoember 5th, Dresden. Frederick, 
after he had got quit of the Bussians, entered Saxon j and 
recoTered that Electorate, with the exception of Breiklen, 
where Daun intrenched himself. This commander compelled 
the Prussian general, Finck, with 10,000 men, to surrender 
at Maxen, Noyember 21st. 

Choiseul, the new French Minister, in order to create a 
dirersion, projected an iuTasion of England. The Pretender 
went to Vannes, and large forces were assembled in Aittanj 
and at Dunkirk. But the Frendbi were not strong enough at 
sea to cany out such a design. Bodnej bombainM IBbne. 
and damaged the French magazines and transports; while 
Boys, Hawke, and Boacawen Uockaded Dunkirk, Brest, and 
Toulon. The English fleet having been blown from Toulon 
bj a storm, the French fleet mansged to get out ; but it ms 
overtaken and defeated by Boecawen off the coast of Portugal 
August 17th, 1759. The grand armament, under Oouflaiis, 
which had sailed from Brest, was defeated and dispersed by 
Hawke off Belle Isle, November 20th. Thurot, escapuig in 
a hazy night with four frigates from Dunkirk, after beating 
about three months, landed at Oarrickfergus, but was de- 
feated and killed on leaving the bay. 

This year the Northern Powers formed an allianoe which 
may be regarded as the precursor of the Armed Neutrslitj. 
By a treaty between Russia and Sweden, signed at St Peten- 
burg, March dth, 1759, to which Denmark next year acceded, 
the contracting Powers eneaged to maintain a fleet in order 
to preserve the neutrality of tiie Baltic Sea for the purposes 
of commerce. Even the trade of Prussia was not to be 
molested, except with blockaded ports, or in cases of contra- 
band of war.^ 

The struggle on the Continent lingered on two or three 
more years without any decisive result. The campaign of 
1760 was unfavourable to the Hanoverians. Hie Frenob 
again invaded Hesse; the hereditary Prince of Brunswick 
was defeated at Corbadi, July 10th, and Prince Xavier de 
Saxe took Cassel and penetrated into Hanover. By way of 



Marten^ Suppl. au Heeu^Ut t. iii pp. 36^ 42. 
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makiBg a diTeraion, Prinoe Ferdinand despatched his nephew 
to the Lower Bhine; but though he reduced CleTes and 
Bheinsberg, and laid si^ge to Wesel, he was defeated bj the 
Marquis de Castries at Eloster Camp, October 16th, andcom- 
peHed to recross theEhine ; and the French remained during 
the winter in Hanover and Hesse. 

The Austrians and Bussians had formed a grand plan to TheRns- 
conquer Silesia and penetrate into Brandenburg. The Prus- BeriL^^ 
sian general, Fouque,was defeated near Landshut, June 28rd, 
by Loudon,^ with much superior f oroee* and his whole division, 
consisting of more than 10,000 men, were either killed, 
wounded, or made prisoners. Frederiek, oppoainff his brother 
Henrj to the Bussians in Silesia, took himself the oomMuuid 
of the army in Soxonj, and laid siege to Dresden, but was 
compelled to raise it on the approach of Marshal Daun. 
Meanwhile General Harsch, havmg taken Olats, July 26th, 
and Breslau being threateiMd bj Loudon^ Frederick quitted 
Saxony to dafend Silesia. He defeated Loudon at Pfaf • 
f endoxp, near Liegnits, August 15tli, and forming a junctiim 
with his brother Henry, took up a position where the enemy 
did not venture to attack him, and thus frustrated their 
plans. To draw him from Sileida, the Bussians maxdied on 
Berlin, entered that ci^, October 9th, and levied heaiy 0(m- 
tributioiis on the inhabitaats; but, after an occupation of 
tiuee days, they evacuated it on the approadi of Frederick, 
and reciossed the Oder. Meanwhile the Imperialists, having 
ooou^ed the greater part <rf Saxony, Fiederid:, marching into Bat^tiaof 
that Bleetomte, retook Wittenberg and Leipsie, and attacked ^*'^''' 
ifaai«ii«i Daun near Ibrgau, November 8rd, whom he deCsated 
wi& mudi difficulty and wildi great loss (m both sides. 
Frederick entered Torgau, November 4th, and subsequently 
attempted to recover Dresden, but witiiout success. The 
movement ol the Swedes were unimportant. 

* Such is the true name of this difltingaiahed Austrian eommander, 
and not Landon or Landohn, as oonmionly written. He derived his 
origin from a Seoteh family of Ayrshixe, but his Imeeslor had migrated 
tolivonia in the fourteenth oentniy. Loodoa oftied Ids swiocdto 
the King of Fnissia, but being repulsed entered the Austrian serrioe, 
and became one of Frederick^ most dangerous opponents, Mailath, 
€h9ch. Outr. B. ▼. S. 12. 



rv. 
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CHAPTEB XLVin 

TBB BSTBH YEAMif WAB (COVCLVDXD) 

neteMiidi A T this period of the Seren Years' War two events had 
^^^'^^ i\ oocurred which had a remarkable influeiice on the views 
and operations of the eontending Powers. These were the 
death of Ferdinand YI. of Spain, August 10th, 1759, and 
that of Oeorge 11. <tf England, October 2£th, 1760. Feidi- 
nand YI., though a weak and hypochondriac was an amiable 
Brince, whose sole pursuits were music and the chase. He 
had always been inclined to maintain peace witk England, 
and the quiet temper of his wife, Barbara, daughter of 
John Y. of Portugal, which formed quite a oontnst to that 
of Elizabeth Eamese, confirmed him in this disposition.^ 
Ferdinand's chief Ministers were the Marquis Yillarias and 
the Maranis de la Ensenada; but Yillarias was soon sup- 
planted by Don Joseph de Carvajal, a younger son of ihe 
Duke of Linares, a cold, stiff, awkward person, but of a stnmg 
understanding. Descended from the House of Lancaster, Car- 
vajal, from family traditions, was attached to England, 
though as a statesman, he aimed at keepingSpain politically 
ind^endent of any other country. The xDa^ was a good 
deal governed by his Oonfsssor, Father Bavago, a Jesuit 
But one of the most infiuential persons at the Spanish Court 
was Farinelli, a Neapolitan singer, who had achieved a great 
success at the London opera, and realised a considerable 
fortune. Farinelli had been employed by the late Queen of 
Spain to soothe her husband's melancholy with his songs ; he 
gained Philip's favour and confidence, who settled upon him 
a pension of ^^,000 sterling. After the accession of Ferdi- 
nand, he rose stUl higher in the royal favour. Both the "King 

^ The eharacten of these aovereigiui are described in Sir Benjamin 
Ke«ne*B Detpatehetf ann. 1748 sq.; ef. 3i6mioires de JSieheiieu, t. vL cfa. 
xzix. 
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and bis Consort were fond of music» and Earinelli was made 
director of the opera and of all the royal entertainmentSi 
Behind all this, howerer, being a man of sense and of modest 
and nnaswiniing manners, he exercised a material influenoe 
at Court; his fnendship was sought even by Soyereigns, and 
Maria Theresa had condescended to write to him with her 
own hand 

When the war between France and England appeared PaUoj«f 
imminent, both Powers contended for the faTonr and support ^^^'^ 
of the Court of Madrid. Carvajal had died in the spring of 
1754; but the English fMurtrr was supported by the Duke de 
Huesear, afterwards Duke of Alra, and by Count Valparaiso. 
Ferdinand lumself was aTerse to the French alliance. He 
had been offended by the Court of Versailles concluding the 
preliminaries of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle without his 
concurrence, and by its refusal to accept his favourite sister, 
Maria Antonietta, as wife of the Dauphin after the death of 
her elder sister, to whom that Prince had been betrothed. 
Hueecar and Vslparaiso succeeded in excluding Ensenada, a 
partisan of France, from the management of the Foreign 
Office ; but as neither of those grandees wished to take an 
actiye part in the Ministry, Sir Benjamin Eeene, at that time 
British Minister at the Court of Madrid, directed their atten- 
tion to Bon Bicardo Wall, then Splmish Ambassador at 
London. Wall was an Irish adventurer, who had sought 
fortune in the Peninsula. He had distinguished himself in 
the action with the British fleet under Byng off SieUy in 
1718 ; had subsequently entered the land service, and ulti- 
mately the Civil Service of Spain ; and was now, at the recom- 
mendation of Eeene, appointed Foreign Minister. Ensenada, 
in order to recover his ascendency, had endeavoured to plunge 
Spain into a war with Great Britain by despatching secret 
orders to the Viceroy of Mexico to drive the Engliidi from 
their settlements at Bio Wallis. This attempt ended only in 
the dismissal and arrest of Ensenada. The neutrality of 
Spain, however, became somewhat dubious. France, after 
the capture of Minorca* had endeavoured to lure Spain to her 
alliance with the offer of that island, and with a promise to 
assist her in recovering Gibraltar; a sort of underhand 
privateering war&re, encouraged by the Spanish underlings,^ 

' Coze, SipanUh B<mrb<m$f vol iv. p. 172. 
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PlU^STiewB. 



kad broken out behreen England and Spain, whidi, t<^tber 
wiih the petty diaeuasions whkh ensuficU had canised much 
irritation. Rtt took a yevy gloomy view of matters aEtor the 
deleat of the Hanoverian anny/ The BngBah Qorennnent 
iraa pactionhkrij ahinned by Maria Thereia haring admitted 
French garrisons into Ostend and Nieiq)ort, and looked with 
great suspicion on the plans of Austria in Italy. Under the 
inflnenoe of these feelings, and by way cf oonnteracting the 
oilers of France, Pitt authorised Sir B. Keene to propoae to 
the Ckmrt of Madrid the restoration of Qtbraltar, as well as 
the evacuation of tiie settlemMits made by the British on the 
Mosamto shore and Bay of H<mdara8 since 1748, on condition 
that Spain should assist Qhreat Britain in reooTering Minorca. 
These mjudicious proposals, whieh were highly disapproved of 
by Eeene, were fortunately not accepted by the Spamah Court ; 
and Ferdinand preserved his neutrality till his death, an event 
tiionght to have been hastened by grief at the loss of his queen, 
Barlwra, who had died a year before. Ferdinand VL was forty- 
Spain under six years of age at the time of his death. His peaceful policy 
EVrdinand ^^|^ stigmatized during lus lifetime as unpatriotic but has 
since been recognized as wise and salutary for his Kingdom. 
During the fourteen years of his reign Spain quietly improved 
her a^oulture, manufactures, and commerce. The enormous 
ezaetions and embesal^nents of the Court of Borne were sJso 
reduced by a Concordat with Pope Benedict XIY., January 
11th, 1 755 ; who, in consideration of a miOion Boman crowns, 
tibie patronage of fifty-two benefices, the produce of marriage 
licences, and the perpetuation of the Bull of the Cruzada, 
surrendered all further claims — a tolerably advantageous 
composition*^ 

Ferdinand, by his will, appointed his half •brother Charles, 
King of Kaples, to be his successor, and Charles's mother, 
the Queen Dowager Elizabeth, to be Begent till her son's 
arrival. Tet a good understanding had not subsisted between 

Keene, August 23rd, 1757. Ibid. 



VI. 



Hie 

BonrboDBin 
Spain and 



^ See his Deqmtch to Sir B. 
p.l87sqq. 



' Gexe, S^nuh Bourbons, vol iv. p. 119 9qq. The Pope had 
prevkmsbr enjoyed the nonunation to all prefsnnentB idling vacant 
aoring eight months of the year, hence called Apostolieal Mkmthi. 
Persons appointed to such ben^eee, usually forei^ers, ggye bonds or 
bills callea eedtdtu baneaiHas, to pay a certain sum to the Apostolic 
Chsmher, whieh are said alone to nave drained the Spanish benefices 
of one-fifth of their revenues. Ibid» 
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the brothers during Ferduumd's lifetime. Bon Cieyrlag, feding 
assored of the Spanish Soceession, which, in fiukire of diiect 
heirs, had been guaranteed to him by the Peace of Yisnna, 
and Ferdinand's weak health and the age of his queen render* 
ing him pretty certain of it, had affected an independsnce, 
hiMl cabaUed with pturties in Spain, and in conjunction wibfa 
his brother, Don Philip, Duke of Parma, had, in oppo atioB 
to the Court of Madrid, formed a dose union with Fraaoe. 
The hopes of that country were therefore rcTiyed by his 
accession to the Spanish Throne. His arrival in Spain was, 
however, ddayed by the necessary arrangements for settling 
the succession to the Crown of Naples. At the Peace of 
Vienna it had been arranged that tlie Two Sicilies should 
always be separated from Spain ; and by the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Cnapelle, which assigned Parma, Piacensa, and OuastalJa 
to Don Philip, it was provided that if Don Carlos were called 
to the Spanish Throne, and Philip should succeed his broAer 
at Naples, Parma and Quastalla were to revert to Austria, 
while the Duchy of Piacenza, except the Capital and the 
district beyond the Nure, was to be ceded to Sardinia. 
Charles, however, was desirous that one of his sons should 
succeed him in his Neapolitan dominions ; and the Court of 
Vienna, wishing to conciliate the new Eing of Spain, did not 
press its claims to the Italian Duchies ; while the King of 
Sardinia, unable singl j to assert his rights, was compenwied 
with a sum of money, l^e Austro-Spanish Alliance was 
consolidated hj a marriage between the Archduke Joseph and 
a Princess of Parma, and another between Leopold, successor 
to the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, and a Spanish Infanta. 
Charles's eldest son, Philip, being imbecile, was entirebr set 
aside; his second son, Charles, was declared Heir of the 
Spanish Monarchy, and Ferdinand, the third son, was pro- 
claimed King of the Two Sicilies, with the title of Ferdinaad 
IV. ; ^ but as he was only eight years of age, a Beoencv was 
appointed to govern the Neapolitan dominions till he should 
come d aoe. The reign of Don Carlos had been beneficial to 
Naples, where he was very popular. He arrived in Madrid On^m. 
December 9th, 1759. One of his first acts was to dismiss itml ' 

^ Ferdinand was on this oceadon invcBted with a sword, which he 
afterwards presented to Neteen. Schloeser, GetdL dee l9Un Jahrh. 

B iiaaea. 
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Farinelli, who retired to Bologna. Wall and moat ot the 
former Ministers were retained ; Ensenada was pardoned and 
retomed to Court, but not to power. Charies caused his 
second son to be acknowledged as Prince of Asturias. 

The accession of Charles m. was followed bj a change in 
the policj of Spain. That King had conceiTea an antipathy 
against tiie English for having compelled him to desert the 
cause of his House during the Italian War; and though his 
prejudices were mitigated awhile bj his Queen, Amelia, a 
Sason Princess, farourable to England, jet after her death in 
1760 thej broke out afresh and were sedulously fom.ented by 
the French Court. 
PrasNMof The signal defeats sustained by France at sea, and the 
almost total loss of her possessionB in America and the East 
Indies, had forced upon the attention of the French Cabinet 
the necessitj for some change of policj. For the first two or 
three years of the war the French had been suooessfol in 
America. They had formed a plan to reduce all the English 
forts in the neighbourhood of the lakes ; and the captun of 
Oswego by the Marquis de Montcalm in 1756, when he seised 
a great quantity of Tessels, as well as stores and ammunitian, 
gaTe them for a while the superiority in that ouarter. In 
the f oOowing year Montcalm captured F<Nrt WiUiaDi Henry 
on Lake Oeoim. But this was the term of the French suc- 
cess. In 1758 the British besieged and took Louisbourg, the 
Capital of Cape Breton, reduced all that island, and also 
nuule some conquests on the Lakes and the Biyer Ohio. In 
the same year, in Africa, they took Fort Louis on the Senegal» 
and the Island of Goree. In 1759 the British arms were still 
more successful. After the reduction of Gt^ Breton, a pUm 
was formed for the conquest of Canada; the Frendii were de- 
feated near Quebec by Oeneral Wolfe, September 18th, in an 
action in which both that Commander and the French Oeneral, 
Montcalm, lost their liTes; a yictory followed by the suzraider 
of Quebec, and in the following year by the c^^tnre of Mont- 
^real and the occupation of all Canada by the English. In 
the same year Ghiadaloupe, and some smaller is£inds also 
soxrendered to the British arms. In the East Indies the 
successes of the French and English had been more balanced; 
but on the whole the British arms had the advantage. 

Two courses lay open to the French minister, Choiseol; 
either to make a separate peace with Gh^eat Britain, or to 
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iartily lumself hj an alliaiice with Smu, aad to draw that 
eoimtoj into a war with England. He reaohred to try the 
former of these ooorMe, ana in oase of fulnre to &11 back 
npon the other. The death of George IL and acoewion of jMomt mci 
Ueorge TTT. were faYourable to his -news. The jroung Elng Sm'*™'* 
wae goTemed hy Lord Bute, an opponent of Pitt's policj, 
who had sacoeeded the Earl of Holdemesee as SecreUrr of 
Stale for the Northern Department. Oeorge IIL's English 
birth and education had weaned him from that fondness for 
the HanoYerian Electorate which had been the mainsnring of , 
the oontmental policy of his two predecessors. He had de- 
clared in the fint speech to his Parliament that he gloried 
" in the name of Briton/' and thus indicated a determination 
to attend more strictly to the insular interests of England. 
Already* indeed, in the preparing of the speech, a di£toence 
of opinion had manifested itself m the CoundL In the first 
diait tli^ Emg had been made to declare that he ascended 
iiie tiunme in &e midst of an expensiTe war, which he would 
endeaYour to prosecute in the manner most likely to bring 
about an honourable and lasting peace; and Pitt obtained, 
with much difficulty, that, in tiae printed copy, the words 
** but just and necessary'' should be inserted after "expen- 
siYO^" and " in concert with our allies " after " lastmg peace." ^ 

Pitt, howeYcr, who continued to direct the English counsels ^;;S?<^- 
during the time that he remained in office, resoWed to prose- '^ 
cute Ae war as vigorously as ever, and it was with him that 
Choiseul had to negotiate for a peace. As the war between 
England and France for their possessions bejond sea had 
rcsi&y nothing in common with the continental war, except 
that they were simultaneous, Louis XY. obtained the consent 
of his fuUes that he Aould treat with Ohreat Britain for a 
separate peace ; while it was projposed that a Congress should 
assemble at Augsburg with a Yiew to a general pacification. 
Negotiations were accordingly opened between the French and 
English Cabinets in March, 1761.' It must be admitted that 
in Ike course of them 1^ natural haughtiness of Pitt' s temper 
sometimes led him to reject with cusdain proposals which 

* Cexe. Mem. of Lard WtdjMde, ^ , 

* An cSaborate and able, mit, of coarse, partial, acoonnt of them, 
with tiie difoent notes and memoirB, drawn ap by the Duke of 
OMiteal himself, will be fonnd in Garden, Htsl. de$ TrmUfy, t. !▼. 

pp. miw. 
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•eemed reasonable enough. Thui, the French minutorcfflered 
to treat on the baeii of uti poBtideHB, which iras certainly 
&TOurable to England, as the Engliah conqneete had been 
far more connderable than thoee of France. Pitt did not 
object to this basis, but to the periods fixed for it: namelj, 
Maj Ist for Europe, JuW Ist for Africa and America, ai^ 
September 1st for the East Indies. To a further French 
communication Pitt deUyed to answer. He was, in fact, 
awsitinffthe issue of the expedition wUch he had deq^tched 
against Belle Isle. A sqraaclron under Commodore Eeppel, 
with 9,000 troox» ^uider General Hodgson, effected a lMimi>g 
in that island towards the end of April, but the citadel of 
Pahds, the capital, was not finallj reduced till June 7th. 
Belle Isle is small and barren ; but its situation off ihe ooast 
of Brittanj, between L'Orient and the mouth of the Loire, 
seemed to giye it importance ; and it was thought that each a 
conquest in sight A the French coast might, merelj as a 
point of honour, be set off against Minorca. Pitt now oon* 
sented, in a memorial, dated June 17th, to accept the dates 
of Jolj Ist, September 1st, and NoTomber 1st, for the mH 
poeiideiiBf two months later than those proposed hj IViiiice, 
CTidently for the purpose of including Belle Isto. Some dis- 
cussion ensued, and the French Minister delayed his final 
answer till July 15th. Meanwhile the negotuitioiis which 
had been for some time going on between IVance and l^pain 
had been lHY>ught to OAturity; and the French memorial 
alluded to, of Jnlr 15th, was accompanied with another re- 
lating to Spain. Giereral Spanish demands and alleged gney- 
ances against England were brought forward for settlement, 
as the restitution b^ Great Britain of some prises under the 
Spanish flag ; the liberty of Spanish subjects to fish at New- 
foundland ; and the destruction of English establishments <m 
Spanish territory in the Bay of Honduras ; and in order that 
the futore peace might not be disturbed by Ihe quands of 
these two countries, it was proposed that the King of Spain 
should gnarantee the peace between Engknd and France. 
Pitt naturally rejected such a proposal with indignation $ he 
expressed his astonishment that disputes between friends 
should be submitted to the mediation of an enemy, and that 
ther should be brought forward by a French envoy, while the 
ambassador of his Catholic Majesty was tt&tirdy silent upon 
the subject ! The French Minister, in his subsequent oorxe- 
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Bpondenoe, drapped» indeed* all mention of Spain; but the 
reply to the application whioh the British Cabinet now 
deeinad it prudent to make to that of Spain, ahowed a per- 
f eet underftanding between the two Bourbon Courta. The 
Spaniah Miniater, Wall* dedaved to Lord Biistolt who had 
auceeeded Sir B. Keene aa English Ambaaaador at Madrid* 
that the French memorial oonoerning Spain had been pre- 
sented with the entire consent of hia Catholic Majeaty ; that 
nothing would induce hia SoYereign to aeparate his counsels 
from Aoae of France* nor deter him from acting in perfect 
harmony with that country.^ An unsatisfactoiy answer was 
also returned to Lord Briatot'einquirieareapecting the warlike 
prepantlMis in the Spanish porta. 

Shortly afterwaida waa aigaed at Fkris* the cdebrated TheFudiy 
treaty between France and Spain* known* like two former ^Si^^ 
onea* aa the Fjjcilt Compact (August 15th* 1761). Thia 
meaaure had been carried through by the Duke de Choiaeul 
and the Marquis de Ossuna* the roanish Ambaaaador at Faria* 
in spite of the oppoaition of Wall. The olneeta held out to 
Spain were* aa before, the restoratioii of Minorca and the 
recoTory of Gibraltar. Li the preamble of the treaty* the 
motiTes of it were said to be the ties of blood and redprooal 
esteem. The two Bourbon Monarcha agreed in future to 
consider the enemy of one aa the enemy of both. They 
mutually guaranteed each other's dominiona when they ahould 
nert be at peaoe with all the world — ^for Spain did not under- 
take to leconquer the possessions lost by France during the 
war — and stipulated the amount of reciprocal Bucoours. French 
wars on account of the Peace of Wes^halia* aa well aa those 
arising out of the alltanoea of France with Gorman Prinoea* 
were excepted from the operation of the treaty unleu some 
M mrM me Fow9r should take part in ikam^ or France ahould be 
iuTaded hff land. The King of the Two Sicilies was to be in- 
vited to accede to the treaty* and none but a Bourbon Prince 
waa to be admitted into the alliance.' But neither the King 
of Naplea nor the Duke of Parma acceded to it. 

On the same dajr a particular Conyention was signed by F^«ndi 
the two Powers, by which Spain engaged to declare war «**>»•*«■ 
against Great Britain* on May 1st* 1762* if a peace had not 

^ Cose, SpaniUh Bourbons, voL It. p. 861. 

* Martens, BecuoU dea prine^^aux Traiiis depfUa 1761, t. 1. p. 1 ; 
Wenck, Ccdex Juris. Gent. rec. t. iii p. 278. 
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been ooncluded at that date. Louib XY. undertook to inoliide 
Sbanidi interests in his negotiationfl with England; to assign 
Minorca to Spain on Maj Ist following, and to endearour 
that it should DO assured to her at the peace. Portugal was 
to he inyited to join in the war, it being declared unjuat that 
she should remam neutral in order to enrich hersell/ This 
CouTention related onlj to the present war, while the treaty 
was to be perpetual. These treaties were to be kept oecret, 
in order to afford time for the American treasure-Teaaeb to 
arrive in Spain; but the English OoTomment obtained in« 
telligenoe of them. Such a league, of course, oTerthrew all 
hopes of peace ; jet the French Cabinet continued the nego- 
tiations, and in its last memorial, d September 9th, repMted 
its offers of large concessions, though with the renewed inti- 
mation that it could not evacuate Wesel, Oeldem, and the 
Prussian possessions in Westphalia, nor consent that Ghreat 
Britain should lend any help to the King of Prussia after the 
peace.' Pitt, with that hi^ sense of honour which distin- 
guished him, and which forms so &Tourable a contrast to the 
subsequent conduct of Lord Bute, would not for a moment 
entertain the thought of thus deserting an ally. He did not 
eren condescend to reply to the French memorial* but in- 
structed Lord Stanley, who had conducted the negotiationB 
at Paris, to apply for his passports, and the negotiations 
terminated. 

The Congress of Augsburg had also no result. The King 
of Prussia objected to any Imperial Ambassador appearing 
at it, as he denied that he was at war with the Emmie; nor, 
through the dissensions between the Catholic and Prertestant 
meml^, could the Emperor obtain from the Diet at Batisbon 
autiliority to conclude a peace. The Empress-Que^i was for 
continuing the war ; and her party preTailed at the Bnsaiaa 
Court, while Sweden was in the hands of France, l^e 
Eing of Poland, whose Saxon dominions suffered terribly 
by l£e w«r, was sincerely desirous of peace ; but, by himself, 
he had litUe weight, and, for fear of offending his powerful 

^ VlMBtok, DMomaHe Franf, t. ri. p. 814 aq. aad S28 s^. ; GaideB, 
Hisi, des TraiUi de Paix, t. iv. p. 79 m. Coxe doei not mention this 
Convention, but merely observes : '* from this moment the question 
of peace or war was evident^ decided by the two Bourbon Conrtk"— 
Span, Bourbons, voL tv. p. 294. 

> Garden, iind. p. 178. 
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allies, he liardlj Tenttired to display his peaceable inclina- 
tions.^ 

The war had oontiiined during theee negotiatdons. In Feb- ^^<sb 
niarj, 1761, Prince Ferdinand penetrated into Hesse, bat ^'^^'^* 
being repnlised hj the French, nnder Broglie, near Ghriin- 
berg, March 21st, -was compelled to evaooate tiie Land- 
grariate. ]>aring tiie remainder of the campaign he remained 
on the defensive on the banks of the lappe. The Frendi, 
under Sonbise and Broglie, attacked his right wing near 
Wellinghansen, July 15th, but were repulsed, and the cam- 
paign had no results, though Ferdinand had not half the 
forces of his opponents. Tiie Austrians, in Silesia, under 
Loudon, assisted hj a large Bussian force, marched on 
Breslau; whilst another Bussian army, supported by the 
Bussian and Swedish fleets, besieged Colberg. Frederick 
covered Sdiweidnitz and Breslau by establishmg a fortified 
camp, first at Kunzendorf near Freiburg, where he lay six 
or seven weeks, and then at Bunzelwitz. Here his small 
army was surrounded by 140,000 Austrians and Bussians; 
the latter, however, were not anxious to fight for the benefit 
of the Austrians, and retired, in September, into Poland. 
Aftar their departure Frederick marched to attack Loudon, 
who had encamped near Freiburg ; when the Austrian com- 
mander took advantage of his departure to surprise Schweid- 
nita in the night of September SOth, and made the garrison 
prisoners, to the number of 8,600 men. This action, and the 
capture of Colberg by the Bussians, December 16th, are the 
only memorable events of the campaign in this quarter. 
Frederick's brother. Prince Henry, succeeded in maintaining 
himsdf against Marshal Daun in Saxony. 

The year 1762 opened under gloomy auspices for the Alliance SmIh d«- 
of Hanover. Spain was now added to the opposite side. After ^^*^^^ ^^' 
the conclusion of the Fami^ Compact, Pitt had counselled 
an immediate declaration of war against Spain, before her 
preparations should be completed ; but his opinion being over- 
ruled by Lord Bute and the King, the great Minister resigned 
(October 5th, 1761). He was succeeded bv the Earl of Egre- 
mont, but Bute was the virtual director of the English Cabinet. 
The event showed the wisdom of Pitt's advice. The Cabinet 
x>f London demanded, at first in measured terms, that Spain 

^ Stenzel, Geseh. des Prtuss, Stoats, B. v. 8. S06 f. 
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ahould communicapte the treaty which she had ooncliided with 
France. Wall evaded this inquiry till the treasure had ar- 
riTed from America* and then epote out more boldly, while 
the SngUsh demands also became more peremptory. The 
passports of the English Ambassador were made out and 
delivered to him in December ; on January 2nd, 1762, Eng- 
land declared war against Spain; to whidi the Cabinet td 
Madrid replied by a manifesto of the 18th of the same month, 
nwth of If matters looked threatening for England, they were still 

inf«^S ^ more menacing for the King of Prussia. The retirenieiit of 
1702. Pitt had depriyed him of his best friend. Bute and the Tories 

denounced the foreign policy of that Minister, and prepaxed 
to withdraw the sulMidies which Frederick had hithevto ear 
joyed« The King of Prussia, they alleged, neither had dcme, 
nor could do, anything for Hanorer or England, and all the 
resources of the country would be required for the war with 
JBpain. Bute was not unwilling to saorifice Frederick for the 
scUce of peace, and he made a proposition to that eiiect, in 
1761, to the Austrian Court ; but I^Minits, who took the offer 
for a snare to embroil him with the Court of Versailles, rejected 
it with the more disdam, as the prospects of the Empress- 
Queen were then so brilliant that she oonfidently anticiptttod 
the conquest of Silesia.^ Nay,sosurewassheofaneac7victoiy, 
that she reduced her army by 20,000 men. Frederick's own 
dominions were exhausted, and he knew not where to look for 
help. The onlygleam of hope arose from the uncertain expec- 
tation of Turkish aid. He had negotiated a treaty with the 
Porte and with the Khan of Tartary, and he was not without 
hopes that they might be induced to make a diversion in his 
favour by invading Hungary. Frederick's sitnatkHi seemed 
truly desperate. He expressed his gloomy forebodings, his 
almost utter despair, in his correspondence with the Ibtfquis 
d'Argens at this period; thoughts of suicide again took pos- 
session of his mind, and he is said to have carmd about with 
him the poison which was to end his miseries.' But in Urn 
extremity of misfortune he was rescued by the death of the 
Bussian Empress, Elizabeth, January 5th, 1762; an event 
which more than compensated him f<»r the change of ministxy 

^ Garden, t. iv. p. 194 ; Frederick IL Chterre de Sept Ah$, ek xiii; 
Sehloeper, Oeteh. de$ llten Jahrh. B. li a 996 f. 
> FreoBS, Ltbrnageseh, Friedndi8lLB.iLB. 815. 
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in Englftnd. Her extraTagaaoe was as unbounded aa her idle- 
nees Mid ayenion to biumeie. She would neglect all businefls 
tcfr months t<^0tber, and oonld with dificoltj be persuaded to 
affix her sigiuiiireeTen to letters of necessary politeness to the 
hij^iest notentates.^ 

The (mange of policy adopted by the Tsar, Peter IQ., after p^torin. 
his accession, was the resmt of private friendship, jost as ^^o. 
Elizabeth's hostility to Frederick had been the eflbot of per- 
sonal hatred, withont any regard to objects of State poocy. 
Peter, who carried his adbniration of Frederick, and ot ereiy* 
thing Prussian, to a ridiculous extent, communicated his aunf s 
death to Frederick in an autograph letter, written on the rerj 
eTttiing that it occurred, and desired a renewal of their friend- 
ship.' He also ordered an immediate suspension of hosdlilaes 
between the Bnssian and Prussian armies. Peter had formed 
the design of recoyering that part of Schleswig and Holstein 
which Denmark had gained tlmmgh the Northern War ; for 
which purpose he meant to employ the troops opposed to the 
Prussians. A truce with Prussia was accordingly signed at 
Stargard, in Pomerania, March 16th, 1762, and on May 5th, a 
fomud peace was concluded at St. Petersburg, by which the 
Tsar piomised to restore, within two months, all &e P^ssian 
territories which had be^ conquered** It was also agreed that 
a treaty for an alliance should be pr^iared, the conditions of 
which are not known, except that each Power was to aid the 
other with 15,000 men. Lord Bute had endeaToured to prevent 
this alliance by proposing to the Tsar to choose for himself 
any part of Prussia that he might desire.* 

Sweden, which had suffered nothing but losses in her war SwMieii 
with Prussia, followed the example of Russia in reconciling 
herself with that counlxy. The war had cost Sweden,the poorest 
country in Eurc^, eight million dollars. Adolphus Frederick, 
had he been so inclined, might easily hare orerthrown the 
nding oligarchy, to which the Tsar Peter was hostile ; but 
feelings of piety and honour led him to respect the oath which 
he had taken, and he contented himself with working on its 

^ Shelefttherm>ly to.LouisXT.'saaiioimosineiitcitheUrthofl^ 
grandson misiflaieci for tiuee Tears t Sehloeser, G^eaeft. du IStea Jahrh, 
BaiL£L406 " 

* Biogra^kie POen HI. B. iL 8. 38f.ap. Sftensd, B.T. 8. 980. 

> Wenek, 1 18.0. sm. 

« Lord Dover, Lifi of Frederick IL toL ii p. 2M. 
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fears. The oonduet of the negotiations was intrusted to the 
Queen, Frederick II/s sister. An annistioe was agreed to, 
April 7th, followed by the Peace of Hamburg, May 22nd, by 
which eyerything was replaced in the same state as before the 
war.^ These events enabled Frederick to concentrate his forces 
in Baxcmy and Silesia. He had not onlj got rid of the BnaaJans 
as opponents, but eyen expected their friendly help ; but in 
this hope he was disappointed by another rerolutioiL Peter 
ikATter was deposed through a conspiracy organiBed by his own wife 
^SSSS' ('^7 ^)' ^^^ mounted the throne in his stead with the titk 
SK of CSatharine n.* In the manifesto which she published on her 

accession, dated June 28th (O.S.), she charg^ her husband, 
among olJier things, with dishonouring Bussia hj the peace 
which he had made with her bitterest enemy, and Frederick, 
therefore, could only expect that she would revert to the policy 
of Elizabeth.' But Oatharine, the daughter of a Prossiaa 
G^eral, born a4i Stettin, and married into the Bussian Imperial 
family through the influence of Frederick, was not hostilely 
inclined towfffds her native land ; and the Sing's alarm at her 
manifesto was soon assuaged by a communiavtion that she 
intended to observe the peace with him, but to withdraw the 
FM«ri^8 Bussian troops from his service. Frederick, however, persuaded 
the Bussian General, Czemischeff, to remain by him with his 
corps for three days after the receipt of this notice; and during 
this interval, aided by the support which he derived from their 

Eace — ^f or though Uiey todc no part in the action, Daun, 
ignorant of their recall, was compelled to oppose an 
number of men to them — he drove the Austrmns fiom 
Hie heights of Burkersdoif • Two or three months afterwards 
he took the important town of Schweidnits (October 9th), 
when 9,000 Austrians surrendered themselves prisoners of war. 
This event closed the campaign in Silesia. I^ce Henry had 
succeeded in maintaining hiimself in Saxony ; and, on October 
29th, he defeated the Austrians and the army of the Empire 
at Freiburg. 
In Western Ghermany, Prince Ferdinand had also been, <» 

' Martens, t L p. 12; Wenck. t. iii. p. 807. 

> We sfaall return to this rabjeet in a snbaeqnent chapter. 

* Biomi§^ Peten III. B. ii 8. 64, ap. Sternal, B. v. S. SOO; Her- 
mann, GeA. Euukmdi^ K v. 8. 288. The date of the revolution, end 
oonseqaently of the manuestoi is eRoneousI y glyen liy Bohlesser, Geirik, 
detmenJiSMLB. 42^431. 
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the whole, saocessful. He droTe tlie French from a strong 
positioii which thej had taken up near Gassel ; and though the 
HanoYeriana were defeated at Friedberg, Augofit 80th, they 
succeeded in taking Caesel, October Slst. This was the ket 
operation ot the war in this qnarter, hostiUties being termi- 
nated \>j the signing of the preliminaries of peace, NoYember 
3rd. But before we describe the negotiations for it we must 
advert to the war with Spain. 

Portugal had been f oitwd into the war through the threats The M^r- 
of the Bourbon Courts. Josephl. now occupied the throne of j^^i^ 
that Kingdom. John V. died in 1750, and Joseph, then a 
minor, was left under the guardianship of his mother, the 
Queen Dowager, an Austrian Princess. During this period 
Sebastian Joseph of Carvalho and Melo, better known after- 
wards in European history as the Marquis of Pombal, acquired 
a complete ascendency oYcr the minds both of the young Sing 
and his mother, and continued many years to administer the 
a&irs of Portugal with absolute authority. He had established 
bis influence tb^ough his wife, the Austrian Countess Daun, a 
daughter of Marshal Daun, and a friend and confidante of the 
Queen. Pombal introduced many searching reforms both in 
Church and State, which he carried through with an arbitrary 
despotism more resembling a reYolutionary reign of terror 
than the administration of a constitutional mimster.^ Like 
Charles XL of Sweden, he impoverished the nobles by revok- 
ing all the numerous grants made to them by the Crown in the 
Portuguese possessions in Asia, Africa, and America, for which 
he granted but very slender compensation. Those who ventured 
to opposehismeasures were treated with the greatest harshness 
and cmelty ; every lonely tower, every subterranean dungeon, 
was filled with State prisoners. His enlightened principles 
formed a strange contiast to the denpotic manner in which he 
enforced them. He abolished the abuses of the middle ages 
by methods which seemed fitted only for that period, and pro- 
ceeded in Ids work of reform regardless alike of civfl and 
ecdesiaetical law. He gave a signal proof of his severity after 
the terrible earthqualre which, in 1755, shook Lisbon to its 
foundations. Upwards of 80,000 persons are said to have 

^ Bespedang Pombal, see JMemann, DtuLeben Sebiutian Jos^^ 
von CarwMo und Meh, MarJaa von Pombal^ etc. (Dessau, 17S2) ; 
Moore, Lifi of the Marquis of Pombal, London, 1814 ; Smith, Memoir 
ofMarsHu of Pombal, 184S. 
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perished; thouMrnds more» deprived of all emidoTment, 
wandered abont homeless and starring; the OhoTemmait 
stores were opened for their reUef , and contrihotiona poured 
in from all parts of Europe. It -was not one of the feastdzead- 
fal features of this terrible oataetrophe that hnndreds of oat- 
casts availed themselTes of the oonfosion to plundar and com- 
mit aU sorts of Tiolenoe. Pombalputan end to these excesses 
in the most summary manner. Qnards were stationed at ererj 
gate and in CTerj street, and those who oonld not sati^actorilj 
account for any properly found upon them, were hanged upon 
the spot. Between 300 and 400 persons are said to hikYebeen 
hanged in the space of a few days. 
notapiiut Perhaps the most searching and salutary of Pombal's re- 
Pwt^'. ^' forms were those which regarded the Church. He abolished 
the annual auhs da /a, abridged the power of the Iiiqmsition, 
and transferred the judgment of accused persons to civil tri- 
bunals. He especially signalised himself by his hostiKty to the 
Jesuits, as will be recorded in another chapter. The weak and 
superstitious Joseph was by nature fitted to be the slave and 
tool of the Bomish Church ; it was only the still greater awe 
inspired by Pombal, combined with fears for his own li£e» that 
induced him to banish the Jesnits. The King had formed an 
admiration for the wife of the Marquis of Tavora. The Duke 
of Aveiro, head of the family of Tavora, pretended to fed in- 
dignant at this conduct, and laid a plot against the Emg's life. 
The story is involved in considerable mystery, and political 
motives were probably mixed up in the plot. However this 
mtff be, several despemdoes were traced m ambush at three 
different spots of the road traversed by the King in his secret 
visits ; and, on September 3rd, 1758, while Joseph was pro- 
eeeAingincognito to the house of the Marchioness in the carnage 
of his friend Texeira, an attempt was made upon his life. The 
Duke of Aveiro himself fired the first shot at the coachman 
without effect. The coachman turned back, and thus avoided 
the other ambushes; but those in the first fired after the car- 
riage, and slightly wouxided the King in the shoulder. Hie 
members of me ^vora family were now arraigned and c<m- 
demned. The old Mardiioness of Tavora, mother of the King's 
mistress, was beheaded ; the Duke of Aveiro was broken on the 
wheel ; their servants were either burnt or hanged ; and even 
those distantly connected with the accused were thrown into 
dungeons. The young Marchioness alone, who was inapeeted 
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of haYing betrayed her mother and rehitiTes, experienced anr 
lenity. As the family of TaTora was dosely connected with 
MaJagrida and the Jesuits, Pombal seised the opportunity to 
involve that society in the accusation, and to procure their 
banishment from Portugal, though it seems very doubtful 
whether they were at all connected with the plot. The weak 
and superstitious Sing himself was blindly devoted to the 
Jesuits ; Pope Clement III. took them under his protection, 
and Joseph at length consented to their banishment only from 
the more immediate danger with which, according to his 
Minister, his life was threatened from their machinations. 

Pombal, among his other reforms, had not overlooked the BiigiMid 
army ; but a horde of undisciplined vagabonds, who resembled ^ '^'^' 
rather bandits than soldiers, cannot be converted all at once 
into effective troops. Even had the Portuguese army been 
better organized, it could apparently have offered but a slender 
resistance to the military force of Spain, when, early in 1762, 
Charles III. marched an army to the frontiers of Portugal, 
and, in conjunction with Louis XV., required Joseph I. to join 
them in the war against England. They offered to occupy 
Portugal with a powerful army, to protect it against the ven- 
geance of Enirland ; and they required an answer within four 
days, intimating that they should consider any delay beyond 
that period as a refusal of their demands. Joseph answered by 
declaring war against Spain and France, May 18th, 1762; 
and he applied to England for aid ; which Lord Bute, not- 
withstan^ng his pacific policy, coald not of course refuse. 
This step was immediately followed by an invasion of Tras os 
Montes by the Spaniards, who, aided by a French corps, made 
themselves masters of Miranda, Braganza, Chaves, Almeida, 
and several other places ; but the assistance of an English force, 
commanded first by Lord Tyrawley, and afterwards by the 
celebrated German general, the Count of Lippe Schaumbure, 
and ultimately rei^orced by 15,000 men, under Generals 
Burgoyne and Lee, turned the scales of fortune in &vour 
of the Portuguese. The Spaniards were not only compelled to 
evacuate Portugal in the autumn, but the allies even crossed 
the Spanish 1bx)ntier and took several places. 

Meanwhile the negotiations for a peace between England, Nefoiia- 
France, and Spain were brought to a close by the signmg of pJJSJ^^ 
preliminaries at Fontainebleau, November Srd.* They would 
> Martens, Beeuea, t. i p. 17. 

rv. ▲▲ 
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hare been completed earlier had not Orimaldi, the Spanish 
Minister, deferred his signature in the hope that the English 
expedition directed against the Havannah would miscarry. 
It proved successful, and the British Cabinet oonsequently 
raised its demands. Spain, besides the Havannah, had also 
lost, in her short war with England, Mapilla and the Philip- 
pine Isles, nine ships of the line, and three frigates, and trea- 
sure and merchandisQ valued at three millions sterling. She 
was not inclined to prolong the war, even could she haye 
reckoned on the continued aid of France, for which country 
peace was become a necessity. France also, in the course of 
1761 and 1762, had lost the West India Islands of Dominica, 
Martinique, Grenada, St. Lucie, and St Vincent, and in the 
East Indies, her important settlement of Pondidierry. But 
the conclusion of a definitive treaty was delayed till the 
differences between the other belligerents were arranged. 

Frederick, who had concluded an armistice with Austarisi 
but not with the Imperialists, resolved to hasten the peace by 
annoying the Princes of the Empire. In the autumn of 1762 
a Prussian corps entered Franconia and Bavaria, took Bam- 
berg, menaced Nuremberg, and pushed on to the very gates 
of Batisbon. The Elector of Bavaria, the Bishop of Bambeiig, 
and other Sovereigns now resolved to withdniw their con- 
tingents from the army of execution, so that Prince Stolberg, 
who commanded it, was compelled to negotiate with the 
Prussian commanders for a suspension of arms.^ Peace was 
highly necessary for Prussia; Frederick, therefore, readily 
listened to the overtures of Baron von Fritsch, a counsellor 
of the King of Poland, and a congress assembled at Huberti- 
burg, a hunting seat of Augustus, between Leipsic and 
Dresden, where the Conferences were opened at th^ end of 
December. 
nePMoe The definitive Pkicb ov Pabib, between France, Spain, 
Engknd, and Portugal, was signed February 10th, 1763/ 
Both France and England abandoned their allies, and neither 
Austria nor Prussia was mentioned in the treaty. While 
Bute expressly stipulated that all territories belonging to the 
Elector of Hanover, the Landgrave of Hesse, and the Count 
of Idppe Bucheburg should be restored to their respectite 
Sovereigns, he displayed his enmity to the Eling of Prussia 

^ Menzel, Neuere Geieh. dsr DeuUchm, B. v. S. 606 f. 
* Martens, BecueU, 1. 1. p. 83; WeDck» t. liL p. 329. 
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by making no rach siipnlati<»i with regard to OleveB, Wead, 
and Gteldem, but simply requiring their eTaooatioQ bj the 
French, who were, ther^ore, at liberty to make them oTer to 
Maria Theresa. France ceded to England Nova Seotia, Canada, 
and the country east of the Mississippi, as &r as Ibenrille. 
A line drawn throngh l^e Mississippi, from its source to its 
mouth, was henceforth to form the boundary between the 
possessions of the two nations, except that the town and island 
of New Orleans were not to be included in this cession. France 
also ceded the island of Cape Breton, with the isles and coasts 
of the St. Lawrence, retaimng, under certain restrictions, the 
right of fishing at NewfouncUand, and the isles of St. Peter 
Mid Miquelon. In the West Indies she ceded Grenada and 
the Gr^mdincB, and three of the so-called neuter islands, 
namely, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago, retaining the 
fourth, St. Lude. Also in Africa, the river Senegal, recoTcr- 
ing Goree ; in the East Indies, the French settlements on the 
coast of Coromandel made since 1749, retaining previous ones. 
She also restored to €h!eat Britain Natal and Tabanouly, in 
Sumatra, and engaged to keep no tro<^ in Bengal. In Europe, 
besides relinquishing her conquests in Germany, she restored 
Minorca, and engaged to place Dunkirk in the state required 
by former treaties. Great Britain, on her side, restored Belle 
Isle, and in the West Indies, Martinique, Gxiadaloupe, Marie 
Galante, and La Desirade. Spain ceded to Great Britain 
Florida and all districts east of the Mississippi, recovering 
the Havannah and all other British conquests. British sub- 
jects were to enjoy the privilege of cutting logwood in the 
Bay of Honduras. ^>anish and French troops were to be 
withdrawn from all Portuguese territories ; and with regard 
to the Portuguese colonies, matters were to be placed in the 
same state as before the war. l%is clause involved the restora- 
tion of San Sacramento, which the Spaniards had seised. By 
way of compensation for the loss of Florida, Flrance, by a 
private agreement, made over to Spain New Orleans and what 
remained to her of Louisiana. 

Thb Pn^ox OF HunsKTsBumch, between Austria, Prussia, TheFMuse 
and Saxony, was signed February 15th, 1763.^ Maria Theresa ta?^^"*^ 
renounced her pretensions to any of the dominions of the Sang 
of IVussia, and especitdly those which had been ceded to him 

^ Martens, t. i. pp. 61 and 71 ; Wenck, t. iii. pp. 368 and 360. 
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bj the Treaties of Brealau uid Berlin ; and she agreed to re- 
store to PlruBsia the town and county of Olats, and the fort- 
resses of Weael and Geldem. These places, as we hare seen, 
were held by France, between which conntry and Prosaia no 
particnlar peace was concluded; but they were restored to 
Jnederick by a Conyention between the French general. 
Langeron, and tike Prussian Von Bauer, in March/ The Em- 
pire was included in the peace, but the Emperor was not even 
named, the Sang of Prussia's object being merely to avoid 
the unnecessaiy complications and delays which his participa- 
tion would have occasioned. The treaty had two secret artideB, 
by the first of which Frederick promised to giye his Tote f <» 
the Archduke Joseph at the next election of a King of the 
Bomans. The other article regarded tiie marriage of one of 
the younger Archdukes with a Princess of Modena, with the 
expectation of succeeding to that Duchy, which Frederk^ 
undertook to forward. In the peace with the Elector d 
Qaxonj/ Frederick engaged speedily to evacuate that Elec- 
torate, and to restore the archives, etc. ; but he would give 
no indemnification for losses sufiered. 13ie Treaty of Dresden 
of 1745 was renewed 
tadui of Thus, after seven years of carnage, during which, accordiiig 
^lS?wlr. to ^ calculation of Frederick's, 886,000 men had perished, 
hardly any territorial chsnges were made in Europe. The 
political results were, however, considerable. England, in- 
stead of France, began to be r^farded as the leading Power, 
and the predominance of the five great States was henoeforth 
established by the success of Prussia. This last result was 
whoUy due to the genius and enterprise of Frederick EL, who, 
in the conduct of the war, displayed qualities which pro- 
cured for him the title of ihe Oreat, Everything in this great 
struggle depended on his own personal exertions ; and it is 
impossible to overrate the quickness, and, in general, the sure- 
ness of his conceptions, the happy audacity of his enteriMrises, 
his courage and endurance uno^ reverses, and the fertiJity of 
his resources in extricating himself from them. It must, ho v- 
ever, be allowed that his genius must» in all probabiHly, hate 
at last succumbed to superior force but for some fortunate 
drcumstaooes. These were, the wretched organisation of the 
French armies, the want of cordial co-operation on the part 

' Menael, B. v. 8. 610. 
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of the BussianB, the desire of the AustrianB in the last years 
of the war to spare their troops, and, finally, the opportune 
death of the Empress Elizabeth. 

The part j^layed in the war by the Empress-Queen, though 
unfortunate in the result, can be justified, as her efforts were 
directed to recoyer what was lawfully her own. But the con- 
duct of France, Sweden, Saxony, and Spain, and especially of 
T>*rance, must be condemned as a politi^ blunder. With re- 
grard to England, the expediency of plunging into a continental 
war for the sake of the Hanoverian Electorate alone may well 
admit of question. It should, however, be remembered, that 
tlie struggle also concerned the balance of European power. 
The Engluh help was invaluable to Frederick, and Bute acted 
no very honourable part in abandoning him. The Peace was 
highly unpopular in England, and Bute resigned soon after 
its conclusion. 
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CHAPTEB XLIX 

THB PABTTFION OT POLAVD 

DUBINO the period which elapsed between the Peace d 
Paris and the first French Kevolntion, the a£Eairs of 

Eastern and Western Europe offer but few points of contact 
and connection. The allianoe between France and Auatm, 
and the Bourbon fomilj compact, helped to maintain peace 
upon the Continent, and thus the onlj war among the Western 
nations was a maritime one between France, Spain, and Eng- 
land. The affiurs of Eastern Europe, on the o^er hand, were 
assuming a high degree of importance, through the wars and 
intrigues of Russia, now rapiduj assuming the dimensions of 
a colossal Power. We shall, therefore, pursue the a&irs of 
these groups of nations separately in the following chapters. 

We haye already briefly alluded to the reyolution which 

afFetwni. piaeed Catharine 11. upon the throne of Bussia. Peter HE. 
owed his downfall to two causes ; he had lost the affectioiis 
both of his subjects and of his wife. Peter was, on the whole, 
a good-natuied well-meaning man, but wholly unfit to govern 
either a nation or a household. He lost his throne and his 
life chiefly through his want of tact and knowledge of the 
world. The slaye of passion and caprice, the sport of even 
impulse to a degree which caused the soundness of his intellect 
to be suspected, he took no pains to conceal his feelings. He 
openly displayed his contempt for the manners of the Russians 
and the creed of their Church; and as he had not that strengtii 
of character which had enabled Peter the G-reat to triumph 
oyer the prejudices of his subjects, he became at once both 
hated ana despised. Yet it was no difficult task to goyem the 
Russians. His predecessor Elizabeth had sat securely on her 
throne, though she utterly neglected all business, and aban- 
doned herself to the most profligate extrayagance,and the vilest 
sensuality. Peter, on the contrary, began Us reign with sonu 
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mfiasares really good in themselTes, but unwdeome because 
thej bad not tbe trae Basaian stamp. Altbongb Elisabeth's 
demencj has been praised, she had banished 80»000 persons 
to hmguish in Siberia. Most of these, except common criminals, 
^ere recalled by Peter, and among them Biron, the former 
Duke of Gourland, Marshal Mnnnich, and L'Estooq. He for- 
bade the use of torture and abolished the Secret ubancerj, a 
terrible inquisition of police. He enlarged the privileges of 
the nobles, permitted them to travel, or even to enter forei^ 
service without forfeiting their national rights ; and he did 
away with all monopolies. But it was the reforms which he 
attempted in the army and the Church which proved most 
dangerous to himself. He dismissed Elisabeth's cosdy body- 
guard, converted his ownHolstein Cuirassiers into a regiment 
of horse-guards, and ordered that all the rest of the army 
should be clothed and disciplined after the Prussian fashion. 
Still more hasardous were his innovations in tbe Church. A 
liutheran himself, he abolished at his Court the observance 
of the Greek fasts, and openly neglected most of the established 
usages of that religion. He endeavoured to suppress the use 
of images, candles, and other external rites, and to reform the 
long, patriarchal beards, and distinctive habits of the deigy. 
ThMe attacks afforded that Order a handle to excite the popu- 
lace against him ; but Petards real offence had been his bene- 
ficial attempt to i«duoe their enormous incomes by confiscating 
the possessions of the convents. 

Am he thus estranged from him the affections of his people, chMMtw 
BO he had long before alienated those of his wife. The union £2*]^ 
had never been a happy one. Catharine had lived on ill terms 
vrilh her husband ever since their marriage, in spite of the 
attempts of Frederick 11. to reconcile them. They had each 
their paramours. Peter's favourite mistress was Elisabeth 
Woronzoff. On the anniversary of his birthday, February 21st» 
1762, he had insulted his wife by compelling her to decorate 
Elizabeth with the Order of Catharine. The Empress, on her 
side, was no model of domestic virtue. Her son, Pftul Petro- 
intsch, the heir ai the Russian throne, was, as we have said, 
undoubtedly the offspring of Soltikoff. Ever since 1755 she 
bad lived apart from her husband. Even during the lifetime 
of the Empress Elizabeth she had conspired against her hus- 
band with the chancellor, Bestusdieff; and after Peter's acces- 
sion it seemed unavoidable that one should falL As he had 
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thxeitened to diraiiss ker* Catiiarine reeolved to antiGiiMte 
him, and her character enabled her to acoompliflh his min. 
Catharine was, in many respeote, the lererBe of her hnaband. 
itihHrtiijL ^^ poMeised great talent ana many aooompliahments ; while 
iW- a certain geniality had, in spite of her ^rofl^acy, procured her 

friends and admirers, not only in Bossia, but also in GFermany 
and France. Instead of offending her futnre snbjects by 
shocking their prejudices, she had striven to oonciiiate their 
good-wm by conforming to them. She learnt their language, 
adopted their costoms, and scrupnlonsly adhered to aU their 
rdigious obsemmces.^ Secure of popularity, she Isid the plot 
of that tragedy of lust and blood which recalls the worst dajs 
of the Boman Empire. Her chief instruments were the 
Princess Dashkoif, sister of Peter's mistress, and the fiye 
brothers Orloff. The princess, then only nineteen years of 
age, possessed a genius for intrigue equal to that of Catharine 
hersdf , whose fnvolity and taste for French literature she 
shared. Oregory Orloff, one of the five brothers engaged in 
the conspiracy, was distinguished by his handsome person, 
and had long been Catharine's lover. Odard, a Piedmontese 
UiUratmirt contributed much to the success of the plot, whidi 
was also communicated to the Count Pknin, subsequently 
Catharine's Minister. But one of its most sealous supporters 
was Setschin, Archbishop of Noygorod; who incited the 
multitude of popet or priests in his jurisdiction against the 
" profane " Emperor. The existenoe of the consjMracy was 
widely known ; even Frederick 11. had acquainted the Czar 
with it; but the careless Peter listened to no warnings. 
Fearful of discoyerr, Bashkoif and the Orloffs compelled 
Catharine to giye the signal of execution. Peter was tbei 
Hying at Oranienbaum, Catharine at Peterhof , two residences 
at some distsjtce from St. Petersburg. Early in the morning 
of July 9th, 1762, Catharine repaired to the capital, and 
caused the soldiers, who had been bribed, to take an oath of 
allegiance to her. The Senate followed the example of the 
taMMcn BolcQeiy in declaring Peter m. deposed, and recognising 
g^j gyjjg Catharine n. in his place. She was proclaimed in the principal 
church by the Archbishop of Novgorod, sole Empress ; while 

' Frederick II. thus charaoteriMd Catharine to Coant von Finken- 
stein : " The Empress has much wit, no relinon, and the inclinations 
of her predecessor (Elizabeth), together with ner religions hypocrisy.'' 
Pftnss, B. H 8. 328. 
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her son Paul was recognized only as her sacoessor. Ignorant 
of all these eyents^ Peter had gone in the morning to Peter- 
nof to celebrate there the festi^ of Peter and Paol, and ex- 
pecting to find his wife. When informed bj a secret message 
of the proceedings in the capital* his presence of mind entirely 
forsook him. At length, by the adTiee of Marshal Munnich, 
iwho» with one or two others, alone remained &ithful to him, 
lie embarked on board his yacht, and proceeded to Oronstadt, 
in the hope of securing that important fortress. But Oatharine 
bad anticipated him. The commandant and garrison, who had 
be^ gained by the Empress, threatened to fire on the yacht, 
which so alarmed Peter that he hid himself in the lowest hold 
of the vesseL Munnich now attempted to persuade him to 
sail to Beyel, go on board a man-of-war, proceed to Pomerania, 
and place himself at the head of the army, which, as we haye 
said, was preparing to inyade Denmark. But Peter had not 
the courage requisite for such a step. He listened in pre- 
ference to the adyice of his suite, who recommended him 
to return to Oranienbaum and effect a reconciliation with 
Catharine. Here he wrote a cowardly and submissiye letter 
to his wife, offering to diyide with her the Imperial power ; 
and as it remained unanswered, he despatched a second, in 
which he threw himself wholly on her mercy, and begged 
permission to retire to Holstein. The bearer of the last, Is- 
mailhoif, Peter's friend and confidant, was bribed by the 
promise of high honour and rewards to become the betrayer 
of his unfortunate master. Ismailhoff , on his return, arrested 
the Tsar ; and after persuading, or rather compelling, him to 
sign a degrading document in which he deohiied his incom- 
petence to ffoyem, and which he signed only with the title of 
Duke of Holstein, brought him in his own custody to Peterhof . 
Catharine entered St. Petersburg in a sort of triumph. 
Gregory Orloif rode by her side; and it was eyident what 
functions were reseryed for him. Apartments were assigned 
to him in all the Imperial palaces. He was the first of twelye 
who sucoessiyely held this post of fayourite in the household 
of the Empress. But the tragedy was not yet complete. The 
chief criminals had gone too far to allow Peter to liye. He 
was murdered at a country-house near Peterhof, by Alexis 
Orloif and some confederates, by whom he was strangled, 
after the £ulure of an attempt to poison him with some Bur- 
gundy (July 17th). It is to be hoped that Catharine was 
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not pri^y to this last act; jet it is diifiealt to leooneile her 
ignonmoe of it with lier r^oaal to allow her husband to retiie 
to H<^stei]i. When Alexis Orloff came to annonnoe to her 
her husband's death, she was amnmng a select cirde with an 
entertaining anecdote. Alexis called her aside to relate the 
news, whi(£ she affected to deplore ; and after giving, with 
great calmness, the necessary orders she retomed to her 
compaajy and resomed the anecdote exactlj where she had 
broken off ! 

Oatharine in her pnUic announcement of Peter's death, 
attributed it to hsmorrhoidal colic ; invited all faithful sub- 
jects to pray for the repose of his soul, and to regard his 
unexpected death as the effect of a Dirine Providence, point- 
ing out by its unfathomable decrees paths which it slone 
knew for the good of herself, her throne, and her countiy. 
The body of the Tsar lay in state in the convent of Alexanda 
Newski, where the people were admitted to view it. The 
throat, it was observed, was encircled with a much deeper 
cravat than the Tsar had been accustomed to wear. In a 
hypocritical manifesto, dated on the day of her husband's 
death, Catharine heaped every possible obloquy on his memoiy, 
and charged him with a design to murder herself, and deprive 
her son ci the succession. 

Apart from her private life, the administration of Oatha- 
rine n., like that of Csesar Borgia, was excellent. She in- 
^ troduced an admirable organization both into the CkvenuneDt 

and the army. Even in the Church she carried through manj 
of those reforms the attempting which had proved hear hus- 
band's ruin. Towards the end of the year 1762 the ukase of 
Peter IIL was submitted to an ecclesiastical commission, the 
chief of whom were bribed ; the rest were regarded as con- 
temptible. They attempted, in revenge, to excite against the 
Empress the latent elements of discord. They sought to 
awaken public sympathy in favour of Ivan VI., the rightlol 
heir of the Russian Crown, who, dethroned in his very cradlet 
had now been more than twenty years a prisoner (9upn, 
p. 262). Peter III., naturally kind-hearted, had visited that 
unfortunate Prince in his wretched dungeon at Schlussdbnrg. 
and had endeavoured in some degree to alleviate his mis- 
fortunes. The malcontent jpo|>e« dispersed abroad a manifesto* 
said to have been drawn up during the last days of Peter HI., 
in which that Sovereign, revealing the guilt of his wife, ex- 
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eluded her son, the Grand Prince Paul, from the aucoession. 
The popuhr discontent began to assame formidable dimen- 
sions; the soldiery were infected with it, and ererything 
seemed to promise the outbreak of a fresh revolution. But 
Oatharine was well served bj her police. The soldiers of the 
guard were forbidden to assemble, except at the special command 
of their officers ; some of the most turbulent were arrested, 
and either punished with the knout or banished to Siberia ; 
fear reduced the remainder to obedience. The secularisation 
of Church property now proceeded without molestation. That Mudwof 
measure was even assisted by the Archbishop of Novgorod, ^^" ^^ 
although he haddelivered a bitter invective against the memory 
of Peter ITT, shortly after his death, the chief topic of which 
was the aggressions of that Prince on the property of the 
Church. But Oatharine had bought the time-serving prelate, 
and soon after she deposed him ; in the just confidence that 
the contempt which he had incurred witii his Order woxdd 
deprive him of all power to hurt her.* It was in consequence 
of these disturbances and some that followed in 1^63, that 
Ivan YI. lost his life. Well-informed courtiers whispered 
that he must die ; insecure on her still tottering throne, his 
name was a tower of strength to Catharine's enemies. In the 
summer of 1764 she undertook a journey to Biga, in order, it 
was suspected, to have an interview with her former favourite^ 
Count Poniatowski ; but more probably that she might escape, 
by her absence, the suspicion of being privy to Ivan's murder. 
Before her departure she gave a written order to the two 
officers who had the custody of Ivan to put him to death in 
case of any attempt to deliver him from prison. Such an 
attempt was actually made by Hirowitsch, a lieutenant of 
the regiment in garrison at Schlusselburg, and the orders of 
Cathwne were executed. Mirowitsch^s motives for this act 
are enveloped in mystery ; but the evidence seems to point to 
the conclusion that it had been concerted with the Court He 
made no attempt to escape, went through his trial with the 
greatest composure, and was even observed to laugh upon the 
scaffold. The police had orders to delay the execution till a 
certain hour, and Mirowitsch confidently expected a reprieve; 
but his head fell while the smile was still ^jing on his lipa 
The death of the deluded tool was necessary to allay the 
suspicion excited by the enigmatical death of Ivan. 
One of Catharine's first political acts after her accession 
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was to asaore Frederick Y. of Bennuirk of ber peaorful in- 
tentioiis, and to recall from Mecklenbuj^ theBoaaiaii troope 
which Peter had kept in that Duchy with the Tiew^ of in- 
vading the Danish dependencies. Oatharine's project of 
aggrandisement lay nearer home, and she prepared to re- 
instate Biron as Duke of Oonrland. After Biron's Call the 
Dachy had long remained without a head, and was enitirefy 
gOYemed by Bussia. At length, in 1758, Charles, the third 
son of Augustus III. of Poland, was invested with it through 
the influence of the Empress Elisabeth ; but neither Peter IQ. 
nor Catharine recognised him. Charles defended himiielf sii 
months against the Russian forces, but was then oUi^ed to 
yield. Catharine's motive for deposing him was to bring 
Courland more directly under Russian influence; and she 
promised in return to mediate the evacuation of Saxony, 
stiU held by the Prussian troops. In vain Augustus repre- 
sented that the matter belonged to the jurisdiction of 
the King and Bepublic of Poland ; the presence of 15,000 
Russian troops in Courland was an all-sufficing answer to 
this objection. 
Pgfcttiof This proceeding was a mere prelude to that larger drama 

^gnjf» which Catharine was preparing to exhibit on the theatre of 
Poind. Poland itself. At the very beginning of her reign, the health 
of the Polish King, Augustus III., promising him bat a short 
tenure of life, she had prepued to interfere in the a&irB of 
that Kingdom at the next election, and with that view had 
sent Count Kayserlingk as her ambassador to Warsaw. 
Augustus, who had not visited Poland after the Peace of 
Hubertsburg, died at Dresden, October 5th, 1763. He was 
succeeded in the Saxon Electorate by his son, Frederick 
Christian, who, however, also died in the following December, 
leaving a minor son, Frederick Augustus, whose election to 
the Polish Crown vras out of the cniestion. Meanwhile, since 
the death of Augustus m., Poland had fallen into a state of 
complete anarchy. Two £acti<ms contended for the mastery ; 
on one side the Csartoriskis, Oginskis, and PoniatowskiB, 
supported by Russia; on the other l^e BadziviUs and BraniskiB, 
who relied upon the influence of France. Catharine had re- 
solved to place the Polish Crown on the head of Count Stan- 
islaus Poniatowski, one of her former lovers ; ^ a choice, how- 
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eTer, not dictated by any TeooUeotioiiB of that kind, but bj 
the oool and politic .advice of Count Panin» her Foreign 
Minister, who saw, in the weak character of StaniBhtus, all 
those qualities which would render him the fitting tool of the 
interested designs of Russia. But as this plan was likely to 
be opposed by Austria and France, Catharine resolved to sup- 
port it by a doser alliance with Prussia. 

The conduct of Frederick U. at this juncture was most im- g]?^^<^ 
portant to the future prospects and policy of Europe. He of poianS! 
had to dioose whether he should aid the rising flood of Bussian 
might, which threatened to overwhelm the surrounding 
nations, or whether he should endeavour to set a dam to it by 
forming a close alliance with Poland, and if possible Austria. 
At the beginning of the Seven Tears' War, Frederick, in a 
note addressed to the Poles, had declared that the power of 
the house of Brandenburg and the freedom of the Polish Be- 
public went hand in hand, that the fall of one would certainly 
draw after it the destruction of the other. The time seemed 
now to be arrived when the sincerity of this declaration was 
to be put to the proof. Several of the Polish magnates were 
inclined to elect Prince Henry of Prussia for their Sovereign, 
and iVederick was solicited to support their choice.' Prince 
Heniy was, however, childless, and his acceptance of the throne 
of Poland could only have assured the union of the two king- 
doms during the remainder of his lifetime. But Frederick's 
conduct was probably determined principally by the state of 
his foreign relations. The election of his brother as King of 
Poland would, in all probability, involve him in a lengthened 
war with Bussia, and in such a struggle to whom could he 
look for help? Louis XV. opposed him, Maria Theresa 
bated and suspected him, Oeorge HI. and Lord Bute had 
deserted him. A Bussian aUiance, on the contrary, not 
only assured him the support of that Power, but, by serving 

Biissian Court One day Peter, having detected him, in the dlA^ise 
of a barber, in the earden of his wife at Oranienbanm, caused him to 
be arrested, brought him before his oourtierB and cmnpanioiiB, and 
after abnsinff andridicnlinK him, procured his dkmiflsal to Poland. 
Frightened, however, by the an^ of Catharine, the complaisant hus- 
band endeavoured to obtain his recall, bnt the Empress Elizabeth 
would not consent. BiograpMe FeUn IIL Th. i S. 121, ap Hennann, 
B. v. S. 154. 

^ De La Bodie-Aymon, Viepri/oU^ miliL, etpolU, du Prince Henri 
de Prus^e, ap. Menzel, B. vL S. 87. 
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to maintain the anarchj of Poland, keld out to bim the pros- 
pect €i eyentual aggrandisement at the expense of that un- 
happy oountrj. 
Tike alliance was eiSected through Frederick's complaisance 
^ in allowing Oatharine to dispose of the Polish Throne. On 
April nth, 1764, a treaty was concluded at St. Petersburg, 
which, during the greater part of Frederick's reign, deter- 
mined the politi<»I connection between Russia and Prussia. 
Ostensibly, it was merely a defensive alliance for a term ci 
eight years, but its real character was determined by certain 
secret conventions. The Empress and the King engaged bj 
a secret article to prevent Poland from being deprived of its 
elective right, and rendered an hereditary kingdom, or an 
absolute government — stipulations which, though agreeable 
to the majority of the Poles themselves, deprived them of the 
only chance of maintainiTig their existence as an indepoident 
nation. The contracting Powers also agreed to protect the 
Polish d%8$%derU8, or religious dissenters, against ^e oppres- 
sions of the dominant Catholic Church. By a secret Conven- 
tion, signed on the same day, it was further arranged that 
the election should fakU on a Piaei, or member of one of the 
native Polish &milies ; the person selected for that honour 
being Count Staniedaus Poniatowski, 8iolme (daptfer, or 
^^^^^ 8ene$chd[) of Lithuania.^ The election thus resolved on was 
wSgoi finally carried out by force of arms. In the spring of 1764 
Potead. the Badsivills and iBrauiski, the crown grand-general, ap- 
pesjred at the head of an army, and expelled the Russians 
from Oraudens; but the Czartoriskis, uncles of Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, placing themselves at the head of a Confedera- 
tion, and assisted by Russian troops, drove the opposing fac- 
tion from the field, and Stanislaus was then chosen Elng, 
September 7th, 1764. To secure his election, 10,000 Russians 
had marched to Warsaw, while Prussian troops made demon- 
strations on the frontiers. Only 4,000 electors were present 
on the plain of Wola, about a twentieth part of those who 
sometimes appeared ; and in order to avoid the Uberum veto, 
the Elective Diet was converted into a Confederation, which 
was bound by a majority.' 

^ Wenek, t. iii p 481, and p. 487 ; Martens, ti i. p 89 (withontthe 
secret articles) ; FmMc II., M^m, de 1763-1775, eh. L 

* RuUu^; S49L de rAnankie de Fdoffne, t.iL p. 964; FrM^c, 
(Ewvres, t. vi. p. 18. 
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The policy purvued by Russia and Prussia in order to de- stAieof 
stroy PoUsli nationaliiy resembled that adopted by France ^^^'^ 
and Sweden at the Peace of Westphalia for the destruction of 
the German Empire. But though the Emperor retained at 
last little more than an empty title, the German nation sur- 
TiTed in its pristine vigour, because two gveat and powerful 
monarchies had arisen in the bosom of the Oonfederation» 
-which were able to assert themselyes against the surrounding 
nations, and eren to take their place among the leading Powers 
of Europe. But a kingdom like Poland, in which were pre- 
served lUl the abuses of the middle ages, and which possessed 
no centraKzed power, could not exist in the neighbourhood of 
several powerful and despotic monarchies. We have already 
briefly adverted to these abuses, and we shall here add, from 
the account of a contemporary observer, a few more details 
respecting the state of Poland immediately before its first dis- 
memberment.^ A multitude of serfs, estimated at about six 
millions, formed two-thirds of the nation. They differed but 
litUe from the brutes; lived in dirt, misery, and ignorance, 
possessed no property of their own, and if a single crop failed, 
died by thousands of starvation. No change of government 
oould render their condition worse than it was. The remaining 
third of the nation was composed of the clergy, the great lords 
or magnates, the middling and smaller nobSity, the lawyers, 
the citizens, and the Jews. The clergy were estimated at 
about 600,000, of whom some thirty had immense revenues ; 
tbe rest were poorly off, lived in the idleness of convents, 
were, in genenid, profoundly ignorant, and employed them- 
selves onl]f in caballing. The magnates or great nobles num* 
bered some 120 perK)n8' of whom four or five might be called 
dominant fttmibes, princes with large revenues, numerous ad- 
herents, and even standing armies. The lesser nobility com- 
prised between 20,000 and 80,000 persons, all in totorable 
circumstances, who lived retired in their villages. Their only 
pursuit was to amass money and oppress their peasantry, or 
serfs ; their only ambition to shine in a Diet, or appear among 
the dients of the great. The small nobility, estimated at 

^ See the anonymous Mimoir^ entitled Let Parcuioxes, ouvrageplut 
vrai fu*util6t ap. Hermann, G&sch, Euulands, K v. Anhang IL 21. 
p. fief ff. The anthor describee himself an " nn ami dee hommee, qui 
B'ooenpe h lenr faire du Men, ani oherche h reefer lean traven, el 
qui 6tadie i rectUwr las Mens.* 
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1»800,000 woviB, maj be said to hare composed the real body 
of the natioii — the Polish people. But what were thej ? A 
mass of persons without property or profession, of an ignor- 
ance amounting to stupidity, the necessary slares of the 
great lords, yet claiming the quality of gentlemen from their 

Eriyilege of pronouncing the veto, of talking about thdr 
berties, and often reduced to mendicancy or to senre their 
more fortunate equals. The military was composed of only a 
few thousand brave, but ill-disciplined men. The magistracy 
and lawyers were also few in number, and had but a Tory 
imperfect legal education. The class of citizens, or burgesses, 
was almost an imaginary one. It consbted of some 400 or 
500 merchants, established in the four or five walled towns of 
the Kingdom, and 40,000 or 50,000 artisans, as tsilors, shoe- 
makers, weavers, etc., dispersed through the towns, or rather 
hamlets, where they were exposed, almost as much as the 
peasants, to the brutality of the nobles. Lastly came the 
Jews, estimated at near a million. A part of these conducted 
almost the whole traffic of the counti^^, boirowed at a high 
rate of interest the money of ecclesiaBtics and nobles, and 
generaUy finished by a fraudulent bankruptcy. The remain- 
ing portion of this order were keepers of inns, pubtic-hooses, 
etc., and formed the bulk of the population of the towns. 
The Jews, the clergy, the tier$ eUA^ which, as we have seen, 
was quite insignificant, and foreigners residing in Poland, 
were alone liable to taxation, from which the nobles claimed 
the privilege of exemption. 

A nation which possessed neither a middle dass, nor com- 
meroe, nor a fixed revenue, nor a regular army, nor fortresses 
and artilleiy ; whose National Assembly could be nullified by 
the v0to of a single wrong-headed or designing member, or 
overawed by a turbulent Confederation ; whose King possessed 
no real power, since the heads of the army, U^ law, the 
finances, and the political government of the State — that is, 
the Grand Gtonend of the Crown, the Grand Chancellor, the 
Grand Treasurer, and the Grand Marshal — ^were responsible, 
not to him, but to the anarchical assembly before described, 
carried in itself all the elements of dissolution. Such a 
catastrophe had been foretold a century before by John 
Casimir, the last King of Poland of the House of Yasa, in an 
address to the Diet ia 1661, in which, adverting to tike in- 
testine divisions of the Kingdom, he predicted, in a remark^ 
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able manner, its future diBmemberment bj Moaoovy, Austria^ 
and the House of Brandenburg.^ Its anomalous constitution, 
a union of republican and monarchical forms, was &tal to its 
existence. 

The religious dissensions, too, which prevailed in Poland stAieof B*> 
were not among the least of the causes which contributed to Jp^SSd!" 
its ruin, and senred, indeed, as a pretext for effecting it. 
Under the name of duBidenis were comprised both the members 
of the Beformed Ohurch and a laige number of Greek Chris- 
tians, inhabiting the Lithuanian provinces, formerly subject 
to the Busfdan Empire. Calvinism had rapidly spread among 
a turbulent and republican nobility, and oef ore the close of 
the sixteenth century, Poland counted a million Protestants. 
At first the dissentients Imd enjoyed an equality of civil rights 
with their Catholic fellow-countrymen. These rights, how- 
ever, were gradually restricted ; and towards the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and especially after the time of 
Charles XIL, who had indiscreetly attempted to render Pro- 
testantism the dominant religion, persecution became more 
vigorous and methodical. A Diet in 1717 ordered the de- 
struction of all Protestant dmrches built since the Swedish 
invasion, and forbade the Beformed worship in all places 
where it had not existed before that eventw in 1724 the in- 
tolerance of the Jesuits produced a bloody persecution at 
Thorn, which had nearly involved the Bepublic in a war with 
the guarantors of the Peace of Oliva. The decrees of a Diet 
in 1/88, confirmed b^ another in 1736, excluded Dissenters 
from all ofSces and dignities. 

The Dissenters availed themselves of the election of intarfei^ 
Stanislaus Augustus to invoke the protection of the Tsarina. oSSLurfne 
Nothing could be more acceptable to Catharine than such a n. 
pretext for meddling in the affairs of Poland. In a note 
presented by her Ambassador, Count Eayserlingk, and her 
Minister, Pnnce Bepnin, which was backed by another from 
Frederick £[., she demanded that the dissentients should be 
allowed the free exercise of their religion, and enjoy the same 

Eolitical rights as Catholics. By thus interfering in &vour of 
berty of conscience, as well as by helping to maintain the 
Elective Monarchy, Bussia and Plrussia seemed to be acting 
in accordance with the enlightened spirit of the age, when, m 

* Bee Lunigii, OraHoMaproeentmSwropmf^p, Koeh et SchOll, Eiti. 
d€8 TraUi9, t. ziv. p. 7. 
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tftoii, tlieir obieot onlj was to wrwe their own puipoMs by 
keeping up tJie aiiarohY in Poland. Toleration was to be 
eatabliahed by 40,000 bayonets. Bat the Diet assembled in 
1765, instead of lending themselves to the views ci the 
Empress* renewed, in a moment of enthasiasm and ieacti(Hi 
agamst Bussian domination, all the most objectionable ood- 
fltitutions against Dissenters. 

From this moment the events which preceded the partitio& 
of Poland ^ followed one another in rapid saeoes8i<m. The 
King, by his weakness and vacillation, lost the confidence of 
ail parties. He had at first lent himself to the Bussian plans 
in &vour of the dissidents ; but finding that the carrying of 
them throngh the Diet would be inoompatiUe with the 
schemes wh^ he had formed for extending the power of the 
drown, he broke with Prince Bepnin, the Bussian Minister 
at Warsaw, and joined his uncles the CiartoriskiB. These 
Princes, after the election of their nephew, had endeavoured 
to introduce some order into the Stato. Thej wished to 
abolish the Uberum veto, to establish a regular system of taxa- 
tion, and to put the army on an adequate footing; and they 
formed a €k>ii^ederation to carry out their views ; but although 
Stanislaus Augustus, in the Diet which met in October, 17Ss, 
declared himself against the Bussian plans in favour of the 
dissidents, yet the anti-Bussian partj suspected his sinoerity, 
and refused to give him their confidence. Catharine, on the 
other hand, ennHS^^^^ ^^^^'■^^taie should presumeto show 
any will of his own, resolved, not indeed to dethrone him, bat 
to leave him nothing but an empty title. Defeated in her 
projects by the Diet above mentioned, she resolved to effect 

^ Amongthe priodpal works on thie snhjeet may be mentioned : 
Rnlhi^, l[%gt. de VAnarehie de Pologne; Ferrand, Hist det irtris 
Demembremetu de la Pologne (a contuiaation of the preceding work) ; 
Gftrts, M4moire$ ei AcUa a%»ikmHgueM ttlatifi emx nSgodatioM gni ant 
prMdi$ U portage de la Fdoatu; FrMMc II., Mim. d^nUebtPa^ 
de Hvbertthura ; IkAxm, Dmulwmrdigkeitmmeinet ZeU^^^ 
Souvenirs dti ConUe de*** sur h premier Dimembrement de laPolcgne, 
in the Lettres partitniliires du baron de Viosminil svr lee affairee de 
la Pologne^ p. 87 aqq. An aoenrate and valuable aeoonnt of all the 
etrenmstanoes which jweoeded the fiist partition of Poland, from the 
election of StanialaoB in 1764 till its final oonsummation, ohiefly eom- 
pUed from the MS. despatches of Von Essen, the Sa^on Minister at 
Warsaw at that period, will be found in Hermann's Geaeh, Hueelands, 
B. V. SL 881-566. Sorel's i^VYUuie ea (MmU is the best modem w«Nrk on 
the subject 
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them in anoiber waj. Her ohief iiifltarainent in this work 
was Prince Churles BadsiTill, a man of great authoritj in 
Iiithiiania» whom she had bought. Through his inflnenoe, 
and with the aid of Bnssian gold» no fewer than 178 Con- 
federations were formed in Poland in 1767. These consisted 
not only of dissidents^ but also of malcontent CaihoUos, who 
were led awaj with the idea that the King was to be deposed ; 
bat were perhaps more govenied bj Bussian money than by 
any poUtiMl or patriotic yiews. These Confederations, which 
are said to have numbered 80,000 members, were united into 
one at Badom, a town in the Palatinate of Sandomierz, under 
Prince BadsiYill and Brzotowski as Marshals, June 28rd. 
According to Polish customs, a general Confederation Uius 
formed exercised a sort of irresponsible dictatorship. Laws 
and magistrates were silent in its presence; the King, the 
Senate, the holders of the highest offices, and dignities, were 
amenable to its jurisdiction ; persons who refused to join it 
were liable to hare their property confiscated Haring effected 
this object^ Prince Bepnm now threw off the mask. A mani- 
festo was laid before the general Confederation of quite a 
different tenour from the propositions made to the separate 
ones. In these little had been said about the dissidents ; but 
now a complete political equality was demanded for them ; 
and the assembly was still further disgusted by the intimation 
that they were to request the Bussian guarantee to the laws 
and constitutions which they w^ce to promulgate. As they 
Imd also discoTcred that Bussia would not consent to the 
dethronement of the King, they refused to sign the Act of 
Confederation; whereupon the Bussian Colonel, Carr, sur- 
rounded the assembly with his troops, and would permit no- 
body to d^Murt till the Act had been signed. To the 178 
Marshals of the various Confederations riews of self-interest 
were also held out^ and thus partly by force, partly by per- 
suasion, they were induced to take an oath of fidelity to tiie 
King, and to iuTxte his accession to the Confederation. 

Bepnin now ruled despoticaUy. Under his auppices an 
extraordinary Diet was opened, October 4th, 1767, whose 
decisions, as it was held under the form of a Confederation, 
were reguliuted by a majority* Bepnin arranged its proceed- 
ings in diuW conferences with the Primate, Prince BadriviU, 
the Grand lS:easurer of the Crown, and the Kng. The Bishops 
of Cracow and EloS, the Palatine of Cracow and his son, and 
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a tem others who teemed indined to oppose the proceedings, 
were seised and carried into the interior of Bussia. A delega- 
tion or committee of sixty members, and another smalln' one 
of fourteen, were now appointed ; and the Diet was i»orogned 
to reeeive their report. The smaller Delegation was empowered 
to make binding resolutions bj a majority of Totes, and thus 
eight men could decide upon the future &te and constitutaon 
of Poland, although bj the will of Bussia and Prussia the 
liberwn veto — ^in other words, vmanimUy in the proceedings 6i 
the Diet — ^was to remain the fundamental principle of l^e 
Constitution! Bepnin governed all the proceedings of the 
Delegation, and the report laid before the Diet contained on! j 
such matters as had been approved of by him. On March 5th, 
1768, the King and the two Marshals of the ConfedenitiQn 
signed an Act comprising, in the name of the nation, the 
resolutions of the Diet, and the Confederation was then dis- 
solved. The result of their ddibeaiitions was incorporated in 
a treaty with Bussia, and two separate Conventions, which 
established the future Constitution of Poland. The treaty 
confirmed the Peace of Moscow of 1686. By the first separate 
Act,^ the Boman Catholic religion was made dominant in 
Poland. It was provided that the King must be a Papist; 
that the Queen could not be crowned unless she belonged to 
the Bomish communion ; that any Pole who abandoned that 
creed after the establishment of this Act, should incur the 
penalty of banishment But, on the other hand, the Protest* 
ant Confederation was recognised as legal ; Dissenters were 
authorized to retain the churches and foundations of whidi 
they were in possession; and were to be admitted into the 
Senate and public offices on the same footing as Pkpists. The 
second separate Act contained the cardinal laws of theBepnblic, 
as settled with Prince Bepnin. The hhwwn veto was retained, 
so far as it subserved the purposes of foreign intervention. 
For though, during the first three weeks of a Diet, daring 
which only economical questions were discussed, a tiMi^horilf of 

^ The preamble states that it was ooncladed between the Emperor 
of Russia, the Kings of Prassia, Denmark, England, and Sweden on 
the one part, and the Kinff and Repablic of Poland on the other. Bat 
though it is trae that the four Powers named employed their inflacnee 
in favoor of the dissidents, and though their ministers assisted at the 
sitting of the Commission, the Actjnras signed only by Prince B^nin 



and the Polish plenipotentiaries. Wenck, Codex fur. Oent.^ rec t. iiL 
pp. 651, 701 ; Martens, BwueU, t. L pp. 991, S98. 
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▼otes was to decide, yet, diuring the last three veeks, which 
were deroted to BiSam of State policy, it was required that 
the Totes should be unanimous. Some really good regulations 
were, however, introduced. Thus the wilful murder of a serf 
by a noble was no longer to be redeemable with money, but 
was to be punished capitally. 

These proceedings excited great discontent among the Poles, M»» ngof 
which was increased by the brutality of Bepnin. The nation * 
became convinced that the King had sold himself and them, 
that he had always been the secret ally of Russia, and that 
the apparent breach between the Courts of St. Petersburg 
and Warsaw was a mere sham and delusion. Badzivill re- 
oeired the reward of his treachery in being restored to his 
Palatinate (from which he had been driven by the Gzartor- 
iskis), as well as in large sums of money. The fanaticism 
of the populace was excited by the priests, who gave out that o •> . •. 
Russia, in accord with King Stanislaus, intended to abolish 
the Soman Catholic religion. The discontent was fiinned by 
France. Choiseul, the French Minister, endeavoured, but 
without success, to detach Frederick IL from Russia; but 
he succeeded in raising the Poles, and at length in persuading 
the Porte to enter into a Russian war. 1^ March, 1768, a 
Confederation was formed by the Polish Catholics in the 
town of Bar, in Podolia, a province neighbouring on Turkey, 
for the purpose of dethroning the King, driving out the Rus- 
sians, and restoring Polish freedom.^ The principal leaders 
were Count Krasinsky, who was elected Marshal, Pulmoski, 
and Potocki — ^persons of no great consideration. This Con- 
federation gave rise to others in Great and Little Poland and 
Lithuania. Even Radzivill himself, a fickle, drunken, and 
deepicalde character, was for a whfle carried away by the 
stream, and joined one of these associations ; but surrendered 
immediately the Russians appeared before his fortress of 
Nieswicz. The separate Confederations were finally converted 
into a general one, which, on account of the Russian troops, 
held its council abroad ; first at Eperies in Hungary, and then 
at Teschen in Silesia. From this place the deputies of the 
Confederation betook themselves to the little town of Bielite, 
close to the PoHsh frontiers, and separated only by a small 
stream from the lordship of BiaJa, belonging to the Sulkowski 

^ Rulhi^ Hitt de FAnarMe de Fologne, t iiL p. 18 sqq. 
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funily, so that the neoeBsurjpftpera oonld be signed ask Polish 
ground. France assisted the Confederates irith a small sob- 
sidy till the fall of the Minister Choisenl, and sent to their 
aid the afterwards noted Colonel Dttmouries» snd some other 
officers. Bnt she nerer knt them anj effectual he^. Almort 
ten years before, the French Cabinet had eontemphted the 
partition of Poland as highlj improbable; and eren in the 
event of its occurrence, haid decided that it was not likelj to 
interest France.^ Although want of discipline snd subord- 
ination among the Poles, and the disunion which pro?ailed 
among their leadM*s, caused them, in spite of their brayeij, 
to be worsted in almost CTerj encounter with the Bnamam; 
jet the insurrection was found difficult to suppress, and Ihe 
fiite of Poland was postponed a few jears longer hj a quand 
between Bussia and the Porte. 

Turkey had now enjoyed a long interval of tranqaillitj. 
Sultan Mshmoud L, who reigned above twenty years, thougli 
not endowed with great abilities, snd entirely governed by hii 
ministers, encouraged the arts of peace.* He built nnmeioQi 
mosques, and founded several schools and professOTsliipB, as 
well as four libraries. He encouraged the art of printing, 
which had been introduced at Constantinoi^ by a Hungariaii 
renegade; but it had many opponents md made but veiy 
slow progress. By granting the Janissaries an exemptioii 
from import duties, he induced a large number of tbesn to 
engage in commerce, and thus rendered them anzioua for the 
tranquillity of the government. These regulations, however, 
contributed to break the military spirit of the nati<m, as was 
but too manifest in its subsequent strugg^ with Boasia 
Mahmoud L died in his fifty-eighth year, December IStli, 
17M, while returning from Friday prayers. He was soc- 
ceeded by his brother, Osman HE., whose tranquil reign of 
two years presents nothing of importance. On hia death, 
December 22nd, 1756, Mustapha DX, son of Achmet lU, 

puissanett 

^ — r o ^^ il eat 60- 

y^nement pat inter o wi e r la Fianee.*'~-if<- 
m, ap. St. Priest, Fartagedeia P&k 
* For this period of Turkish history may be oonsoHed, Tott, . 



^ " Lon mtoe que. contre tonte vraisemblanoe, lee qnatre puiss 
(inelndiiiff Turkey) sWangeraient pour partager la racsne, il est eo- 
core trte-douteax one cet ev^nement pat inter o eB e r la ]rauiee.*'~-if<- 
maite In au CatueU 8 mot 178S, ap. St. Priest, Fariage 4e ia P&lofm. 

* For this period of Turkish history may be oonsoHed, Tott, Mim. 
9ur Us TurcM ei lea Tartares: 7Vfrit«y, %ts Iffutcryand Progren^ horn 



the joumalB and eorrespondenoe of Sir James Porter, edited by Sir 
Georae Larpent ; London, 1854. Sir J. Porter wss ambassador at 
ConBtantinople ftom 1747 to 17^1 
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then fortj-one years of age, became Soltaa and Oaliph. 
Mustapha was an aooomplubed and energetic Prince, an 
astrologer and poet, and deeply religions. 

The Porte had at first manifested great indifference to the 
fate of Poland. Daring the vacancy of the Crown it had con- 
tented itself with presenting a moderate note to the Russian ^^' 
Besident, protesting against any interference in the election. 
When the tnmnlts broke out, Count Yergennes, the French 
Ambassador to the Porte, endeavoured to incite it in favour 
of the Polish patriots. Catharine II., stimulated hy ambition 
and the desire of aggrandizement, had not confined her views 
to Poland. She hi^ also cast her eyes on someof the Turkish 
provinces, and had marked them out as her future prey ; but, 
so long as the afibdrs of Poland remained unsettled, she wished 
to remain at neace with the Porte, and with this view she had 
bought with large sums the votes of some of the most influen- 
tial members of the Divan. Hence, though Mustapha him* 
self was inclined for war, the counsds of his ministers were 
long undecided. The progress of the Bussian arms was, how* 
ever, watched with jealousy and alarm. The incursions of 
Bussian troops across the borders in pursuit of the Poles, 
and especially the burning by the Russians and Saporogue 
Cossacks, of Balta, a little town cm the frontier of Bessarabia, 
belonging to the Tsurtar Khan, excited the anger of the Porte 
in the highest degree ; but it was not tiQ after the taking of 
Cracow by the Russians that an appeal to arms was decided 
on. The Mufti gave his long expected Fetwa for war ; the 
Orand Yizier, who had been an advocate of peace, was de- 
posed; and, although Catharine had made apologies, and 
promised satisfaction for the damages committed by her 
troops, the new Orand Yisier, after upbraiding Obreskoff, the 
Bussian Besident, with the treacherous conduct of his mistress 
in keeping her troops in Poland, caused him to be oonfined 
in the Seven Towers. 

Sultan Mustapha now made vigorous preparations for war, 
and assembled a numerous army. But the time of his de- wte! 
daration had been badly chosen. A great part of the Turkish 
troops were only bound to serve in the summer, and thus 
six months were spent in inaction, during which the Bussians 
had time to prepare themselves. The Turkish regular troops 
were no longer very formidable; but the Tartars who in* 
habited the Crim, and the desolate regions between the 
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Dnieper and Dniester, and eren to the Pnith» wme nmnerons 
and warlike. The Tartars of the Budziac, and the Nogai 
Tartars, inhabiting the Crimea, were under a E3ian who wba 
subject to the Sultan* The rei^ung Khan was now deposed, 
and lus predeoessor, Krim Qirai/ who was living in banish- 
ment, being a bitter foe to the Bussians, was recalled* and 
oommissioi^ to begin the war with his hordes. £arlj in 
1769, supported by 10,000 Sipahis and a few hundred Poles, 
Krim GKrai invaded New Senoa, where he oonunitted the most 
terrible devastations.* But soon after his return, this last of 
the Tartar heroes was poisoned bj his Ghreek phjsiciaii Biro- 
polo, an emissary of the Prince of WaUachia. 
DefMt of The main Turkish army, under the G-rand Yisier Mohammed 
theTteta. ^Qii, Paaha, effected littiie or nothing. The BuBsians, under 
Galitsin, were indeed repulsed in two attempts upon Chocsini, 
but Emir Pasha, accused of conducting the war with too little 
vigour, was recalled and beheaded at Adrianople. His suc- 
cessor, Mustapha Moldawanschi Ali Pasha, was still more 
unfortunate. After two or three vain attempts to enter Po- 
dolia, the Turks were oompelled to make a general retreat, 
and the Bussians occupied Moldavia and Wallachia ; in which 
last province a strong Bussian party had been formed. An 
attempt made by a Turkish corps to recover Buchaivst, in 
February, 1770, was frustrated. Bomansoff, who had suc- 
ceeded Qalitzin as commander of the Bussians, gained two 
decisive victories and compelled the Turks to abandon IsmaiL 
By the end of the year the Bussians had penetrated into the 
Crimea. Their arms had also been successful in Asia, where 
a great part of Armenia, Gircassia, and Eabarda had been 
reduced. 
Pwjertioi Voltaire was at this time endeavouring to awaken a spirit 
SutSmioil oi Phil-heUenism in Frederick and Catharine; he urged them 
to partition Turkey, and to restore the Greeks to independ- 
ence. Frederick, however, avowed that he should prefer the 

i> i ' ^ The family of Girai, or Gherai, descended from Zingia Khan, 

formed a parucnlar dynasty of the Mongols of Kipzak, called the 
Great Horae, or Crolden Horde, which, frmn 1237 till the end of the 
fifteenth centoiy, had ruled Rossia witharod of iron. Kodi et 8ch6U, 
t ziv. p. 45& 

* For this war see the Mhrunres of Baron do Tott, t. ii De Tott's 
father was a Hongariaa who had fled into Tnrkey with Raf^otskL 
He himself took refuge in France, and assisted the Tnrks in this war 
aa an engineer. 
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town of Dantsic to the Pmeus.^ Hia dominioim were at too 
great a distance from Greece to enable him to derive any 
material advantage from such a project. But with Catharine 
the case was dijSerent. Her views had long been direeted 
towards this quarter, and for some years Russian emissaries 
had been striving to awaken a spirit of revolt amoug die 
Greek Christians m all the Turkish provinces. The conquest 
of Greece is said to have been suggested by aVenetian noble- 
man to Count Alexis Qrloff ; and in 1769 Orloff had concluded 
a formal treaty with the Mainotes and other tribes of the 
Morea and of Boumelia. He had engaged to supply them 
with the necessaries of war» and they had promised to rise so 
soon as the Russian flag should Appear on dieir coasts. Fleets 
were prepared at Cronstadt, Archangel, and Bevel, which, 
under his conduct, were to attempt the conquest of Con- 
stantinople. The British Ministry of that day approved the 
project, and even signified to the Cabinets of YersaiUes and 
Madrid that it should regard as an act of hostility any attempt 
to arrest the progress of the Russian fleet into the Mediter- 
ranean.* Choiseul, on th e co ntrary, endeavoured, but without 
effect, to persuade Louis XY. to sink it, as the only method of 
reviving the credit of France, both with the Porte and Europe,' 
The first division of the Russian fleet, consisting only of 
three ships of war and a few transports, with about 500 men 
on board, appeared off Port Vitolo, near Cape Matapan, to- 
wards the end of February, 1770. The Mainotes rose, but 
no plan of a campaign had been arranged, and the whole affair 
degenerated into a sort of marauding expedition. Navarino 
alone seemed for a time likely to become a permanent con- 
qaeet. But after some fruitless attempts on Modon and Coron, 
the Russians took their departure towards the end of May, 
abandoning the Ghreeks to their fate. They suffered dread- 
ftilly at the hands of the Turks for their temerity, and the 
Morea became a scene of the most frightful devastation. The 
Russian fleet, under Admiral Spiridoff, which originally con« 
Bisted of twelve ships of the line, and the same number of 
frigates, besides smaller vessels, remained in the Mediter- 
ranean three or four years; but the only action of any im- 
portance which it performed was the burning of the Turkish 

^ See his oomspondenoe with Voltaire. 

^ Eton's Survey qftke TurkiMk Empire^ ap. Zinkeiseii, B. v. 8. 989. 

* PoUU^^detaiukiCabmeit^ U li. p. 178 sq. 
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fleet in tbe Bay of Toheam^, near the Onlf of Smjnia, after 
defeating it off Chios. This Ticiorj (Joly 5th, 1770) was 
wholly due to the British officers serving in the Bussian fleet, 
namelj. Admiral Elphinstone, Captain Ghreig. and Lieutenant 
Dugdale, though all the honours and emoluments fell to Qrloff. 
Elphinstone nov vished to force the passage of the Dardan- 
elles, and sail to Constantinople^ but Orloff preYented him.* 
Futitioiiof These successes awakened the jealousy and alarm of the 
Sjfllj^'" European Powers. England now recalled her seamen from the 
BuBsian service, and proposed her mediation to the Porte. 
while France offered to supply the Sultan with men-of-war, in 
consideration of a subsidy. Austria and Prussia, neither of 
which desired to see Turkey destroyed* were still more nearlj 
interested in the Busso-Turkish war. The Eastern question 
formed the chief subject of the conferences between Joseph IL, 
who had now ascended the Imperial throne, and Frederick II. 
of Prussia, in their interviews at Neisse, in Silesia, in August, 
1769, and at Neustadt, in Moravia, in September, 1770. The 
crisis was now serious.' If Cathajrine U. attempted to dis- 
member Turkey to any great extent Austria would attack 
Bussia. On the 12th of October, Prince Henry of Pruflas 
arriyed at St Petersburg, and before long a peaceful sofaitioo 
The Am- of the situation was found in the partition of Poland.* In 
S iiSiS? February, 1767, Austrian troops had taken possession of the 
tePoiaiid. Starosties of Zips and Zandek, the soUnet, or salt works d 
Bochnia and Wieliczka, whence the King of Poland chieflj 
drew his revenues, and spread themselves even beyond Craoow. 
In November these districts were declared reunited with the 
Kingdom of Hungary ; an Austrian government was estab- 
lish^ in them, the motto of whose official seal purported thst 
they had been lawfully recovered/ In the autumn of the same 
year the King of Prussia, on pretence of forming a cordfl^ 
against the plague, caused his troops to enter Polish Prussia 
and other districts. In the anarchy which reigned in Poland, 
and the devastation which ensued, commerce and agricultuie 
were almost suspended ; the peasants sought refuge m the 
towns, the nobles carried their property into neighbouring 
countries ; and the want and famine whidi followed prodaoed 

^ Hermann, B. v. S. 623. 

' FrtdMc II., (Ewfre9, t. vi. p. 20 (ed. 1947). 

' S«e Ferrand, Hiti, dea traiaDtmembrmhiemt t. L p 119. 

* ** Sigillum aiimhiistiatloniB tewanun rsenpefatanun." 
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apestiknoe. ThePnuaianB, if they did nol^ like the Anstanans, 
tiJce formal posaeasion of the districts the j had iBTaded, acted 
at least as if they vere the absolute masters of them* and eren 
conducted themselTes more arbitrarily than the Bossians. 
Wood, forage, {ooTisions of all sorts, were collected and for- 
warded into Brandenburg, which were paid for in a base and 
dmreciated currency worth about one-third of its nominal 
▼alue, and thousands of the inhabitants were carried off as 
recruits or oolcmists.^ 

In such a state of things it seems idle to inquire to whom ^Jj^f?^ 
the guilt attachea of first proposing a partition of Poland. The IS&toL* 
idea probably did not originate with Gatharine EL, whose two 
great objects of ambition were» the subjection of Poland and the 
annihilation of Turkenr. Since the time of Peter I. Poland had 
been ▼irtnaUy dependent on the will of Bussia^ and in the 
earlier part of her career Catharine waa content with a vaaaal 
King of Poland ; but in proceaa of time ahe began to enter- 
tain the id^ of making it a Busaian province. The aims of 
fiussia seem firstto haye been directed to obtain ezdusiTepos- 
aeaaion; bQtf<MrthiaBhewaanotatrongaiough;* Austriaand 
Pruaaia atepped in, and Austria was the fost Power which 
aetuaUy occupied some of the Polish dominions. Bussia, 
hampered with the Turkish war, was compelled to come to 
terms with her two riTals. After the misfortunes in the North, 
and in the Bay of Tchesm^, she became more pliable. When 
Frederick, tiie Emperor, and Eaunits were at Neustadt, in 
September, 1770» a note arrived £rom the Porte ezpresaing ita 
desire for peace, and begging the mediation of the Courts of 
Tienna and Berlin. Frederick undertook to acquaint the 
Tsarina with this wish. His brother, Prince Henry, after a visit 
to his sister at Stockholm, arrived in St. Petersburff in October, 
with instructions to come to an understanding with Catharine^ 
1x>th on the Polish and Turkish questions. A scheme for a par- 
tition of Poknd was first f ormaUy broached during this visit. 
Whether it came from Prince Heniy or Catharine is unim. 
portant.' Before the Prince quitted St. Petersburg, towards 

» Von Bauner, Folem UnUnmrna, ernmeonaly denifls Aia. But «ee 
Essen's Detpatek, March 18th, 1771, ap. Hermann, R v. S. 497. The 
Poles detested the PtUBiaiw eveumore oordiaUy than they hated the 

* Yon Sybel, Bwl^Mmit^U^ vol it p^ 347 (Eng. ^•^K 

» Themajority of writers iadine to^eUevethatFJcedsnckwasthe 
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ihe end of Janoaiy, 1771, the TsarinA told Mm that she was 
prepared to oome to an agreement with his brother on the 
subject. She had oTerroled the objections of her ministerPlUlin, 
who opposed the partition, not because it violated international 
rights, but because he wished not that others should share 
with Russia what bethought she might obtain alone. Freder- 
ick was, or pretended to be, astonished at the oTerture ; but 
finding that Oatharine was in earnest, he undertook to ob- 
tain the consent and co-operation of Austria. Kaunits at 
first aUegedthat he feared to propose the scheme to his mistrees, 
Maria l^ieresa, who either felt or affected arersion to the pro- 

{*eet ; he also apprehended that it might induce Louis Xv. to 
»reak the alliance with Austria, which he regarded as the dbe/- 
d^oBuvre of his policy. But after a little display of that dinlo- 
macj for which he was so fiimous, he came to a complete 
agreement with the Court of St. Petersburg, and succeeded in 
procuring Maria Theresa's consent to the scheme, on the 
ground that it would avoid an effusion of blood. Kaunits now 
displayed the greatest seal and disinterestedness in tiie cause 
of Catharine, and even offered to back an ultimatum which 
she had proposed to the Sultan. Yet at this very time he con- 
^JJI^^^ eluded with the Porte a secrel^ treaty against Russia (Julj 
AngiAMid 6th, 1771);^ not, however, with any real purpose of aiding 
ifTL*^' either the Porte or the Polish Republic ; but that he might be 
able, according to circumstances, to thwart the plans of BussiSy 

first propoeer of the scheme. He himself, indeed, denies it^ bat pro- 
babiuty seems to lie so mnch the other way that one almost feels in- 
clined to believe, with a French historian, that the denial wasmsde 
'*jpoiir trommr U jxwt^rit^ " (Martin, t. xvL p. S09, note). As early as 
1733, when Frederick was still Crown Prince, he recommended his 
father to invade Polish Prussia, and thus unite the Kingdom of Pnuns 
with Brandenburg {ibid. p. 258) ; and as soon as the Turkish war broke 
out, he insinuate to Catharine that in order to deter Austria from 
opposing the p rogress of the Russian arms in Turkey, an nnderstand- 
ing should be oome to respeetlnff the division of some of the Polish pro- 
vinces between Austria, Russia, and Prussia {(Euvrea^ t. vL p. 27. 
BerlixK ed. 1846). Nor is it likely that the proposal of a partition should 
have first come from the Court of St. Petersburg, which was desiroiu 
of obtsining the v)hoU of Poland. On this subject, see Coxe, Haute of 
AfuMa; Knlhi^, HiH, de VAnamkU de Poiogne; and Sorel, La 
Quution dOrient, 

On the other side of the question see Dohm, Denhwiirdigkeitm, R i 
Beilage, A., and an elaborate note in Koch et Sohdll, ffigt, dei JVaUit, 
t. xiv. p. 84 sqq., with 1^ authorities there dted. 

^ Wenek, t. fit p. 880. 
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and rander more Becore the participaidcxKi of Aiurtaria in the 
spoils of Poland. Heeven assured Prince Oalitsin tihat he was 
prepared to assist the polioj of Bnssia and Pnissia in Pohmd. 
And thooghhepretenaed that he vonld not hear of a partition, 
yet, by refusing to abandon Austria's pretensions to the County 
of Zips, he virtually challenged those two Powers to make 
propcmls for such a measure. 

Howerer secret was this treaty, it came to the knowledge of itii 
Catharine, and its effect was, though £rom motiyes of policy 
she dissembled her aoquaintance with it, to hasten the settle* 
naent of Poland. An attempt of the Confederate Poles, in No- 
Tember, 1771, to carry off King Stanislaus Augustus, operated 
in the same direction. Cathanne drew from Uiis event a fresh 
pretext for hostility against the Bepublic, and the King of 
Poland was more than ever inclined to throw himself into the 
arms of Russia. The chief difficulties in the negotiations be- 
tween the Courts of St. Petersburg and Berlin regarded the 
towns of Thorn and Dantsic, and Catharine's demand that 
Frederick should assist her with all his forces in case she be- 
came inTolved in a war with Austria. To this Frederick at 
last consented, on the condition that, in her peace with the 
Porte, Bussia should relinquish her conquests of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and thus obviate all cause of quarrel with Austria. 
In return for this concession Frederick desisted from claiming 
Thorn and Dantsic, certain that, when once master of the 
mouth of the Vistula, he should sooner or later obtain those 
important places. The Convention of St Petersburg, of Feb- 
ruary 17th, 1772, between Bussia and Prussia, is known only 
by what Frederick tells us of it' The limits of the partition 
were determined, the period for taking possession fixed for 
June, and the Empress-Queen was to be invited to partake the 
spoil. Bussia and Prussia reciprocally guaranteed their pos- 
sessions, and agreed to assist each other against Austria in 
case of need. 

The Court of Vienna, stimulated by the restless ambition TnaMmUx 
of Joseph n., made the most extravagant demands. Maria r^SS 
Theresa afterwards told Baron Breteui^ the French Ambassa- itts. 
dor at Vienna, thiit she had done so in order to break off the 
whole matter, but to her surprise her claims were granted by 

^ Galitdn's LetUr to Pania, in Gbrtm, Mimoires et Ada Aufhen- 
tkfues, p. 75. 
^ (EwfreiFoM. t vL p. 42. 
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IVedfiridc and Ontliariiia^ The sincerity of this dacianitioii is 
somewhat sosfiicioiis; at all ermts, these eiaggentod demands 
were long obstinately insisled on; bnt this was ptobaUjOiwing 
to JosqphIL and KairaJta, who appealed to have oTerraledtibe 
more moderate eoonsels of the &nprens Qncon, Ananniatioe 
had been ocmdnded between Bossia and Torkej* Maj 30&, 
1772» and early in Angost a Congress was opened at Fokchany 
to treat for a peaee, so that the three Powers were at liberty 
to prosecate their designs on Polsnd. TheOonfederateaof Bar 
haa hitherto been able to make some resistance, as the Bnssiaii 
troops in PoUnd, nnder the command of Savaroff, did not 
exceed 10,000 or 12,000 men; but after the armistice thej 
were increased to 80,000. Pnlawski, the principal leader of the 
Confederation, when he heard of the nnion of tike three Powen, 
retired from a hopeless contest, and exhorted his followers to 
reserve themselTesf or better times. After someforther negotia- 
tions between the three Sovereigns, a triple treaty, assigning 
to each his respective share of Pcdand, was signed at St 
Petersbnrg, July 25th, 1772; namely, between Anstria and 
Bossia, Bossia and Prussia, and Aostiia and Pkrossia.* 

Bossia obtained by this act Polish Livonia, the greater part 
of the Palatinates of Witepsk and Polosk, all the Palatmate 
of Mstislavl, and the two extremities of that of Minsk. Theie 
districts afterwards formed the governments of Polosk and 
Mohilev. They comprised an area of 2,500 geographical sqoare 
miles, and a popolation of aboot one and a half million sools. 

To Aostria were assigned the thirteen towns of the Ooonly 
of Zips, which King Sigismond of Hongary had hypothecated 
to Poland in 1412; aboot half the P^atinate oi Craoovia, a 
part of that of Sandomien, the Palatinate of Bed Bossia, tiie 
greater part of that of Bels, Procotia, and a very small por- 
tion of Podolia. The towns of the Coont^r of Zips were again 
incorporated with Hongary; the otiier districts were erected 
into a separate State, with the title of Kingdom of Galida 

^ FlaaBsn, D^9lomaii$ F^tmeaUe, t, vii. p. 125 eq. 

* A enmnutfy of them will be fooad in Koch and SefatfU, But da 
TraiiS$ d€ Paiix, t. xiv. n. 42Bqq. Maria Tbereia gave her consent in 
these words : *' Placet^ becanse so many great and learned men willit ; 
hat when I am dead, the conseqaenoea will appear ol this vioUtion ol 
all that has been hitherto held just and sacred." Mailatii. GudL 
OegireichMt B. v. 8. 109. Lodomeria, assigned to Anstria, is Wladimir, 
in Volhynia. 
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and Lodomerift. Thej were eetdmatod at 1»300 equare milee, 
with a population of abont two and a half millions. 

PnuBflia obtained all Pomeralia except Dantisio and its terri- 
tory, together with Ghreat Poland beyond the Netoe, extending 
from the New March to Fordon and Schulits on the Yistala. 
Also the rest of Polish Prussia, the Palatinate of Marienburg, 
Elbing, the Bishopric of Warmia, and the Palatinate of Culm, 
except Thorn, which, like Dantiio, was to remain to the Be* 
pubae of Poland. These provinces embraced 700 square 
miles, and had a population of about 800,000 souls. Although 
the Prussian share was smaller than the others, yet it was 
Tery valuable to Frederick, because it joined his Prussiaxi 
Eiugdom to the main body of the monarchy. The population, 
too, was richer and more commercial. The districts thus con- 
fiscated formed about a third part of Poland. 

In S^tember the three Powers published Declarations DeeUm- 
proclaiming and justifying the steps which they had taken, ^^^tira 
The most odious of these Declamtions was the Prussian. 
Frederick £L went back to the thirteenth century to find a 
colour for part of his usurpations, and claimed the remainder 
by way of compensation for rights so long withheld from his 
house. Maria Theresa, more prudently and more honestly, 
passed lightly over the ques^on of right, and pleaded her 
engagements with her allies. Catharine II. chiefly insisted 
on t^ distracted state of Poland, the necessity of restoring 
peace, and of establishing a natural and more secure boundary 
between the possessions of the two States.^ Simultaneously 
with these Declarations, the combined Powers proceeded to 
occupy the districts respectively allotted to them. In this 
they found but little difficulty. The Confederates had been 
driven from their last strongholds in the spring; and the 
genends of the allies had dedaied that they should treat those 
who combined together, under whatever pretence, as bandits 
and murderers.* 

The memoirs of the three Courts were answered by the 
Polish Government in a oounter-dedaration, full of truth and 
force, in which they recalled the treaties which had guaranteed 
to the Bepublic tl^ integrity of its possessions ; and they justly 
observed that if titles £awn from remote antiquity, when re- 

^ The DecUuatfons are in Martens, Beeueil^ t. L p. 461 sqq. 
* Ferrand, t. ii liv. v. 
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▼olutioDs were so oommon and bo transieELt, were to be enforced 
against Poland, provinces possessed bj those Terj Powers 
which now nfged such titles against her, might also be lennited 
to that Eongdom ; bat the admission of them, thej remarked, 
would shake the foundations of all the thrones in the world.* 
The unfortunate King of Poland, abandoned by all the 
g|<>^^J^Uh world, was compelled bj the allied Courts to couTOKe a Diet 
tfoB. in order to confirm their usurpations by a Treaty of Cession, 

and to establish regulations for the pacification and future 
gOTernment of the country. At the same time each Power 
caused 10,000 men to enter the provinces which thay liad 
agre^.'d to leave to Poland ; and the three commanders of 
tiiem were ordered to proceed to Warsaw and to act in conceit, 
and with severity, towards those nobles who should cabsl 
against the novelties introduced/ The Diet, which wu 
opened April 19th, 1773, was very small, consisting only of 
111 Nuncios. Those nobles whose possessions lay in the con- 
fiscated provinces were excluded from it. Nearly all the mem- 
bers accepted bribes. A sum of 200 or 900 ducats was the 
price of silence ; they who took an active part in fiiTOur of the 
allies received more. The national character had, indeed, sunk 
to the lowest point of degradation. The ruin of Poland was 
consummated by its own children amidst every kind of Inxoiy 
and frivolity ; ' — ^balls, dinners, and gaming tables. To avoid 
the Veto, the Diet was converted into a Confederation, which 
the King was forced to recognise by the threat that Bnsda, 
Austria, and Prussia would otherwise each send 50,000 men 
into Poland. After long and turbulent debates, treaties were 
signed with the three Powers, September 18th, 1773. The 
whole business, however, was not concluded till liarch, 1775, 
by the execution on the part of the Polish King and Bepabbc 
of seven separate acts or treaties, namely, three with Bussis, 
two with Austria, and two with Prussia.^ These acts indaded 
the cession of the confiscated provinces. A new Constitution 
was established for Poland, which Busdia guaranteed. The 
Crown was to be perpetually elective, and none but a Piaet 
noble having possessions in the Kingdom was to be eligible. 
The son or grandson of a deceased King could not be eleeted 

^ Martens, Becuea, t. i. p. 470. 

* (Euvres de Frid. 11. t. vL p. 68 (ed. 1847). 

* Etten's Bericht^ ap. Hermaan, B. v. 8. 541. 

* Martens, Becuiil, t. iv. p. 142 sqq. 
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till after an inteiral of two nigim. The Cbrenunent was to 
be oompoeed of the King and two estatee^tibe Senate, and the 
Sqnestnaa Order. A permanent ExecatiTe Connoil was to be 
e0tab]iBhed» compooed of an eqnal niunber of members of the 
two estates, withont, howerer, either legislaAiTe or judicial 
power. Thus the seal was put to the Tidous Constitation of 
Poland ; the King was reduced to a mere pnppet, and the 
ground prepared for the final extinction of the Kingdom. 

The first partition of Poland is the most xvmarlnble erent Bafleottou 
of the eighteenth oentiuy, before the French fieyolntion. Sttoi!'"' 
Breaches of national rights as gross as this have undoubtedly 
been perpetrated both before and since ; but what rendered 
it particularlj odious, and most reyoited public o^Muion in 
Europe, was the drcumstanoe that three great and powerful 
Soyereigns should combine together to commit such an act of 
spoliatimi. The Cabinets of Eorope, however, were either 
silent or confined themselyes to feeble remonstrances. The 
political effects of the partiticm were not, indeed, so important 
as it has been sometimes supposed. Poland itself was of but 
little weight in the political oalance of Europe, and the three 
great Powers which divided the tspoHw^ hj receiving prettj 
equal shares, remained much in the same position with respect 
to one another as thej had occupied before. Oreat Britain, 
engaged in paying court to Catharine EL., in order to separate 
her firom the Prussian alliance, took no steps to prevent the 
partition, and contented itself, in the interests of its commerce, 
with inciting Catharine not to let Dantsic and Thorn fall into 
Frederick's hands. With regard to France, the Due d'Aiguillon, 
who had succeeded Choiseul in the Ministry, either through 
his own fault or that of the Cardinal de Bohan, the Freneh 
AmbaBsador at Vienna, seems not to have been acquainted 
with the partition till informed of it at Paris by the Imperial 
Ambassador.' To amend the fiiult <d his improvidence, he 
tried to persuade Louis XY. to attack the Austrian Nether- 
lands ; but this proposition was rejected by the majority of 
the Council, on account of the state of the finances. It was 
also proposed to England to send a French and Shiglish fleet 
into the Baltic, to prevent the consummation of the dismem- 
berment, but the proposal was coldly received.* 

^ S^gnr, PolUiauedetous Us Cabmets, t. i. p. 183. 
* Flaaean, DipwmaUe Fran^t t. vii. p. 87 ; Doze, Eomte ofAwihi^ 
vol* V. 

IV. 
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AiuMaand WhOe these events were taking place the Biuso-Tarkish 
^* War was being i?aged without interruption. The Porte had 
in 1770 accepted the mediation of Austria and Prussia. Bat 
Bussia rejected the interference of anj Power, and pat her 
terms so high, bj insisting on occupjing Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia for a term of twenty-five years, which, of course, meant 
permau^itly, that it was impossible to listen to them. S^muti, 
therefore, entered into the treaty with the Porte of July 6th, 
1771, already mentioned, by which Austria was to reoeiye 
20,000 purses (10,000,000 piastres, or 11,250,000 gulden), 
on the score of her warlike preparations, and was also to ob- 
tain a portion of Wallachia; while she engaged to assist the 
Porte in recovering all the conquests of the Bussians, and to 
compel them to evacuate Poland. Kaunitz's secret object in 
this treatywe have already seen. Bussia showed herself so com- 
pliant, that the Austrian Minister did not think it necessary to 
ratifythe treaty, although he received a good part of the subsidj. 
The campaign of 1771 was unimportant on the Danube; 
but the Bussians, under Dolgorouki, subdued the Crimea, as 
well as Arabat, Yenikale, £ertsch, Kaftb, and Taman. The 
Tartars now submitted to Bussia, on condition of retaining 
their ancient customs, and Catharine appointed a new Khan. 
We have already mentioned the truce of 1772, and the Con- 
gress of Fokchany; which, however, like a subsequent one 
at Bucharest, proved fruitless. The war, when renewed 
in 1778, went in favour of the Turks. The Bussians were 
compelled to recross the Danube and remain on the de- 
fensive. 
Deftth of Sultan Mustaphadied towards the end of this year (Decem- 

UM^ ber 24th). His death had little influence on the course of 
events. His weak brother and successor, Abdul Hamed, then 
f orty«eight years of age, was in the hands of the war partj. 
Ilie ensuing campaign was opened with great pomp by the 
Turks in April, 17/4, but they were soon so thoroughly beaten 
as to be glad of a peace on almost any terms. Never was ft 
celebrated treaty concluded in so short a space of time as 
that dictated in four hours by Count Bomanzoff , in his camp 
Treaty of at Kutchuk Sjunurdji (July 16th), where the Turks were 
§$i^'' almost entirely surrounded. By this peace the Tartan of the 
Crimea, Kuban, and other places, were declared independent 
of either empire, and were to enjoy the right of electing their 
Khan from the family of Zingis; only they were to recognise 
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the Sultan as Oalipli and head of their religion. Busflia re- 
stored to the Tartars her oonqnests in the Crimea, retaining 
only Kertsch and Tenikale. Bhe also restored to the Porte 
Bessarabia, Moldavia, Wallaehia, and the islands in the Archi- 
retaining Khibom and its territory, Azof, the two 

libardas, bat evacnating G^rgia and Mingrelia. liie Tnrks, 
bowerer, abandoned the tribute of yoong men and women, 
which they had been accustomed to exact from these countries ; 
and they agreed to pay four imllion roubles for the costs of 
the war. Poland, wnich had caused the breach between the 
two Empires, was not even named in the treaty.^ This treaty 
marks the definite beginningof the modem Eastern Question. 
A year after this peace, the Porte ceded to Austria the Buko- 
Tina, or Bed Forest, a district formerly belonging to Transyl- 
vania, which connected that country with the newly-acquired 
Kingdom of Oalicia. 

During the course of this war (1778), Catharine 11. was 
alarmed by the rebellion of a Cossack named Pugachey, who 

Krsonated the character of Peter III., to which Prince he 
re some resemblance. Many thousand discontented Cossacks 
flocked to his standard, and at one time it was apprehended 
that Moscow itself would rise in his favour. But the peace 
put an end to his hopes, and he was shortly afterwards 
captured and put to death.' 

^ The trea^will be foand in WUldDMia'B Account of Moldavia and 
WaXUuskku See also Holland, Troaiy SeiaHona betutem Busoia and 
Tutkoy. 

* Peter III. had also been personated in Dalmatia by a Monte- 
negrin adventorer named Stenna An insorreetion which he excited 
in 1767 was qnelled in the following year. 
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THB AUBTBO-BITBSIAH ALLIAKOB 

jM^hiL, ' I ''HE Emperor was celebrating at Xnnsbmck the marriage of 
J- his second son, Leopold, Grand Puke of Tuscanj, with 
Maria Louisa, Infanta of Spain, when, on entering his son's 
apartment, on the evening of August 18th, 1765, he sank 
into his arms in a fit of apoplexy, and immediately expired. 
By this event, his eldest son Joseph, who had been elected 
Eing of the Bomans, and crowned at Frankfurt^ in the 
n>ring of 1764, became Emperor, with the title of Joseph II. 
iVancis L was fifty-eight years of age at the time of his de&tL 
He was good-humoured and affable, and had enriched himself 
by entering into various commercial and banking speculations. 
He had so little ambition, that he was better pleased to 
appear as a private man than as an Emperor, and although 
co-Begent with his wife, took little or no part in the govern- 
miMit of the Austrian Monarchy. Maria Theresa, who hsd 
experienced in her early days the evils and horrors olL war, 
was inclined to pursue a peaceful policy. It was her aim to 
strengthen the connection with the ^urbon Courts, with 
which view she gave the hand of her daug hter, Marie 
Antoinette,' to the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVL, Maj 
19th, 1770. Another .^jrchduchess married Ferdinand IV., 
King of the Two Sicilies, and a third was united with the 
Duke of Parma. 

But the character of Joseph II. differed from his mother's. 
Although possessed of considerable talents, he was tormented 
with a restless ambition, without any very fixed or definite 
object During his father's lifetime he had endeavoured to 

^ Goetiie, then a youth of fifteen, was present at the eeremooy, and 
has left a description of it in his WahrhtiU und Dichtunff, Booh v. 
* Bom November 2nd, 1766. 
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I«ociire the reversion to the Orand Dachy of Tuscany, to the 
prejudice of his brother Leopold ; aUeging, that although he 
should become an Emperor on Ms father's death, he dbould 
not possess a foot of territory. Maria Theresa, to satisfy this 
craying, had promised to make him co-Begent of Austria on 
the death of her husband ; but, during his mother's lifetime, 
that office remained little more than nominal. It was chiefly 
through Joseph's ambition and desire of aggrandisement that 
Austria was threatened with the War of the Bavarian Suc- 
cession. 

By the death of MaTimilian Joseph, Elector of Bavaria, tim 
December 80th, 1777, the younger branch of the House of §S2?" 
Wittelsbach became extinct, and with it the Bavarian Elector- 
ate, which had been vested only in that family. Charles 
Theodore, Elector Palatine, as representative of the elder, or 
Bodolphine, branch of the House of Wittelsbach, was un- 
doubtedly entitled to succeed to the Bavarian dominions, with 
the exception of the allodial possessions. The common an- 
cefi(tor of the two branches, Louis the Severe, Elector I^datine 
and Duke of Bavaria, had divided the succession to those 
possessions between his two sons, Bodolph and Louis, in 1810 ; 
and the latter, after obtaining the Imperial Crown as Louis V ., 
had c(mflnned this partition by a treaty wiUi his nephews, 
sons of his elder brother, Bodolph, in 1329. By this treaty 
the two contracting parties had reserved the right of reciprocal 
succession in their respective dominions, the Bhenish Electoral 
Palatinate and the Duchy of Bavaria.^ Several claimants, 
however, burrowing in the inexhaustible chaos of the German 
archives, advanced pretensions to various parts of the Bavarian 
dominions. Maria Theresa, as Queen of Bohemia, claimed 
the fiefs of Upper Bavaria, and, as Archduchess of Austria, 
all the districts which had belonged to the line of Straubingen. 
But of this line she was not the true representative, but 
rather Frederick II. of Prussia, as descended from the elder 
sister. Nor were her pretensions as Queen of Bohemia 
better founded.' Joseph n. also claimed several portions of 
Bavaria as Imperial fiefa But his pretensions were contrary 
to the provisions of the Ch>lden Bull, as well as the Peace of 
'Westphalia and the public law of (Germany, which recognises 
aa Taud such &jnily compacts as those made by the House of 

^ Pfeffel, t i pp. 47% 494. 

> See Garden, Sigi. des Traiiit, t. iv. p. 1M6. 
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Wittolabach, eren though detrimeiitaL to the rights of the 
Empire/ Other minor clftimants were the Electreas Dowager 
of rauony, who, as aieter of MaTJTnilian Joaeph, claimed the 
allodia] Buooession ; and the Duke of Meckl^ibuxg-Schwerin, 
who claimed the Landgrayiate of Leudite&herg bj yirtoe of 
an expectative granted by the Emperor Maximman L to one 
of his anoestors. 
Wwof the Charles Theodore, having no heirs, agreed to the claims of 
oUS^i!^ the House of Austria, whidi compriiBed half Bayaria, in the 
^M, 1778. hope of thereby procuring protection and proTision for bis 
numerous illegitimate children ; and the Court of Vienna had 
indulged the hope that the King of Prussia would not en- 
danger the glories of his jouth by forcibly opposing th« 
arrangement. The Convention, however, appes^^ to Fred^<^ 
not only to menace the constitution of the Oerman Empire, 
but, by giving to Austria so large an accession of territory, 
even to impenl the safety of his own Kingdom. Such b^ng 
his views, he formed an alliance with the Duke of Deux-Ponts, 
nephew of Charles Theodore, and next heir to the Bavarian 
Duchy, whose inheritance had been thus mutilated without 
his consent ; and he undertook to defend the Duke's rights 
against the House of Austria. Joseph II. would listen to no 
terms of accommodation; war be^me inevitable, and, in 
1778, large armies were brought into the fidd by both aides, 
which, however, did nothing but observe eadi other. Austria 
claimed the aid of France by virtue of the treaty between the 
two countries. Louis XYL, who then occupied the throne of 
France, pressed by Marie Antoinette, remained for some time 
undecided. But as France was then engaged in a war with 
England, on the subject of the revolted North American 
colonies,' Yergennes was resolved not to be hampered with a 
European war, and Louis at length declared his intention to 
remain neutral Yet, to appease his brother-in-law, the 
Emperor, who reproached him with his desertion, Louis was 
weak enough secretly to furnish the fifteen million livres 
stipulated by the treaty.* Maria Theresa endeavoured to 
avert an effusion of blood. Without consulting her son, or 
her minister. Prince Kaunitz, she despatched &,ron Thngut 
to Frederick with an autograph letter containing fresh offers 
of peace, and painted to him her despair at tl^ prospect of 

^ See Garden, Eisi, de$ TraiUs, %. iv. p. 848. * See next chuiter. 
* Sonlavie, M^m. du Eigne de Louis XVL t. v. p. 58. 
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their tearing out eadi other's grej hairs/ But the negotia- 
tions were again broken off by the anger and impatience of 
Joseph. The Emperor threatened, when he heard of them, to 
establish his residence at Aix-la*ChapelIe, or some other Im- 
perial town, and never again to retom to Vienna. 

The campaign of 1779 was ahnost as barren of events as that Oumign 
of the preceding jean The only notable event of the war was ^ ^ ' 
the surprise and capture of a IVussian corps of 1,200 men at 
Habelschwerdt by the Austrian general, Wurmser, January 
18th. Under the mediation of France and Bussia, negotiations 
for a peace were opened at Teschen, in Austrian Silesia, March 
14th, and a treaty was signed. May 13th, the anniversary of 
Maria Theresa's birth. The principal points were that the 
Court of Vienna withdrew its opposition to the reunion of 
Anspach and Baireuth with the Electorate of Brandenbuii^ on 
the extinction of the reigning line, by abandoning, on that 
event, the feudal claim of the Crown of Bohemia to those 
ipargraviates. Charles Theodore ceded to Austria what is 
billed the quarter of the Inn, or the district extending from 
Passau along the Inn and Salza to Wildshut; comprising 
about one-sixteenth part of Bavaria. The claims of Saxony 
were satisfied with six million florins.^ Thus was established 
a new House of Bavaria, more powerful than the former one, 
since it reunited Bavaria with the Palatinate. Bussia guaran- 
teed the Peace of Teschen ; and as this treaty renewed the 
Peace of Westphalia, it afforded that Power a pretext to 
meddle in the affairs of Germany. A farther attempt of 
Joseph n. in 1784 to appropriate Bavaria by exchanging for 
it the Austrian Netherlwds, together with some acts of the 
Imperial Court, deemed contrary to the Qerman Constitution, 
occasioned the FtfBSTBN Buitd, or League of the Gktman 
Princes, formed in 1785, under the auspices of Frederick the 
Great, to uphold the Peace of Teschen." With regard to 

^ Goxe, Haiue of Auiiria, ch. cxxiz. Maria Theresa's letter to 
Mer^, 31fit July, 1778 (D'Ameth, Carretpandence SecrHe, etc. ill. 229). 

' Hertzbera, Keeueily t. iL p. Tffl ; Martens, t. iL p. i. 

' Dohm, SenkwiirdigkeUen meiner Zeit, Band iii Kap. xvL ; J. von 
Mttller, Darstellung des F4irstenbunds, in the 9th voL of his Works ; 
Banke, Die deut»chen Mdchte und der Furttenbund; Hertzbeiv, 
JUeueU, t. ii. p. 292 ; Martens, t. iL p. 553. The members of the 
League were Frederick, as Elector of Brandenbnig, the Eleotora of 
Hanover, Saxony, and Maine, the Dukes of Saxe- Weimar, Saxe- 
Gotha, Denx-Ponts, Meeklenbure, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Bishop 
of Osnaborg, the Prince of Anhslt, the Maigrave of Baden. 
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Europe the most Bignifieuit pait of this kagne was tihe partial 
leoonciliation of ProBsia wiw England, througk George IH 
as Elector of Hanover: with regard to Germany, it marks 
the continuation of Aastriaii and Pnissiaa mvHrj. 
DMth of Maria Theresa did not long soryiye the war of the Bavarian 

tS^S^ Succession. She expired November 29th, 1780, in the mstj- 
fourth year of her age, after reigning forty years. Ezempluy 
in her priyate life, and sincer^y desirous of the wel&ue of 
her people, there are few serious blemishes in the life of thiB 
excellent Sovereign, except,' perhaps, her intoleranoe. At the 
commencement of her reign, she formed the design of banish- 
ing the Jews from her dominions ; from which she was dis- 
suaded by the Elector of Mainz, the Kings of England and 
Poland, and the Pope.^ She even lent herself in some degree 
to oppress the Protestants. Yet she was far from being the 
skive of the Pope. Having resumed with his consent the 
title of "Apostolical," confeired by Sylvester IL on St Stephen, 
first King of Hungary, she exercised under that almost for- 
gotten appellation an extensive and independent jurisdietion in 
tiie Hungarian Church. 
B^^rau of The Emperor Joseph n. was forty years of age when he 
^^"^ succeeded to the Austrian dominious. He possessed consider- 
able talents ; but he had been badly educated, had little taste 
for literature or art, though, like his model, Frederick IL, he 
had imbibed some of the French liberalism of the period, and 
as he was naturally impetuous, his ill-regulated ambition 
plunged him into misfortunes. First, he coveted Bavaria; 
then he turned his views towards Turkey ; next he embroiled 
himself with Holland ; and finally with the Netherlands and 
his own hereditary States. 

Joseph's meddling activity was first displayed, to the great 
reUef ot Frederick IL, in domestic reforms, especially in the 
Church. By a decree of October 80th, 1781, such monastic 
orders were first dissolved as were of no practical use in the 
State, by keeping schools, tending the sick, preaching, con- 
fessing, and the like; as the Carthusians, Camaldolenses, 
Hermits, and in general all female orders. Other orders were 

^ Ranmer, Beitrdge zur N. Oesck, Th. ii. Abs. 20. Frederick IL 
had formed a hi^ opiiii<m of Maria Theresa : " She has done hoDonr 
to the throne and to her sex," he writes to D'Alembert, in Jaanaiyi 
1781. " I have made war npon her, but I have never been her enemy." 
— (EwrreSf t. zL p. 292. 
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then attacked, and in all about 700 ccm-renti were diMolved. 
Thns, about 86,000 monks and none were gecularued and 
pensioned. It was forbidden to send monej to Borne or to 
reeeiYe dispemations thence, except graiJB ; andtheinTestiture 
of aU spintnal prebends in Lombardj was appropriated 1^ 
the Emperor. An edictof toleration was pnblishea, by whi<m 
the religions priyileges <rf Protestants and non-united Greek 
Christians were considerablj extended. The Papal nuncios 
were told that thej would be regarded only as political am* 
bassad<Mr8 by the Austrian Ministers at the various Courts 
where they resided.^ Prince Kaunits, an e$pr%i fori of the 
French school, was, doubtless, in a great degree, the author 
of this policy* which was adopted by Joseph 11. poortly because 
he did not wish to appear behind the other enlightened princes 
of the age, and partly to increase the wealth and population 
of his States by attracting to them Protestant traders and 
artisans. 

Pope Pins YI., who had succeeded Clement XIY., in the iN>pe 
Papal Chair in 1775, was so alarmed by these Yigorous re» VSZ^ ^ 
forms that he resolyed on visiting Vienna, in the hope of 
encouraging by his presence the dejected Catholics, as well as 
of orerawing the Emperor by his dignity and captivating him 
by the charm of his manner. He nu^e his entry into Vienna 
in great state in March, 1782, accompanied by Joseph and his 
broths, who had gone out to meet him. His appearance 
caused great excitement. Vast crowds tiironged to the Burg 
to obtain a sight, and receive the blessing of the Holy Father ; 
and he was obliged to show himself on the balcony several 
times every day. He celebrated the festival of Easter in St. 
Stephen's Church ; but the absence of the Emperor was re- 
marked ; he was unwilling, it was said, to gratify the Pontiff's 
vanity by occupying a lower throne than that erected for the 
successor of St. Peter. Pius succeeded in filling the people 
irith enthusiasm, but made no impression on the Emperor, 
and thus derived no advantage from a visit by which he 
seemed to degrade his dignity and abdicate his infallibility. 
Joseph overwhelmed him with honour, but would enter into 
no negotiations ; while from Prince Kaunitz, whom he tried 
to conciliate, he experienced nothing but rudeness.* The Em« 

^ Mensel, B. vi Kap. zi. 

^ Kannitf not having paid him a visit. Pins was humble enongh to 
aak to see his palace «mI its curiosities. The Pxinoe received mm in 
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naor looompuiied the Pope on bis retam as far as Maria- 
bnmn. Here they pnjed together in the eonyent chnrdi ; 
bat on the Yerj same day Imperial commissioDers appeared 
in the ocmyeiit, and pronounced it dissolved. After the Pope's 
retam to Borne an angry correspondence ensued betweni him 
and the Emperor. Joseph returned the visit of Piiu by 
appearing onezpectodly at Rome in December, 17B3, under 
the title of Count Faucenstein. He was now mediating a 
complete breach with the Papal See, from which, howeyer, he 
was dissuaded by the Cheyalier Azara, the Spanish Besident 
at Boma He made an adyantageous treaty with the Pope 
regarding the Lombard Church ; but from this time forward 
he treated the Holy Father less roughly.^ 

Joseph's measures were highly unpopular in Hungary. 

^^^^' The idea of the independent nationality of the Hungarians 
was disagreeable to him, and he disappointed their hopes 
that he would cdebrate his coronation and hold a Diet among 
them. The Holy Crown of St. Stephen, an object yen^rated 
by the Mi^ars during eight centuries, was carried to Yienna, 
and deposited in the treasure-chamber ; Hungary was divided 
into ten circles, all public business was transacted in the 
Oerman tongue,* and the ancient Hungarian Constitution 
was annihilated. Joseph was of opinion that all his subjects 
should speak the same language, and, as his German pos- 
sessions were the most important, that the German tongue 
should haye the preference. The nobles protested, but obeyed, 
while an insurrection of the peasants was speedily quelled. 
The Emperor was as hasty in his foreign as in his domestic 

Buedljim. policy. He succeeded, howeyer, in oyerthrowing the Barrier 
Treaty, which had always been disagreeable to the House of 
Austria. Joseph made a journey into the Netherlands and 
Holland in 1781. His attention was chiefly attracted in this 
tour by two things — ^the disastrous effects arising from the 
closing of the Scheldt, and the blind bigotry of the Brabanters, 

a monung dress, shook the hand held oat to him to kiss like that ol 
an old aoqaaintance, pat on his hat with the excuse that his head 
ooold not Dear the cola, and dragged the Pope ahoat by the arm, <hl 
the pretence of patting him in a proper lisht to see the pictorea. 
Boorfljoing, Mim, Sitioriqus sur Fie VL ap. MenseL 
^ MenieL N, Geach, der DeuUehen, B. vi. Kap. xL 
* An nnforeeeen consequence of this arbitrary introductioa ol the 
German laneaage was to awaken the expiring Magyar tongue to a 
new life. MaUath, G€9Ch, des oHr, KaiierHaaUg, B. y. S. IM. 
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which kept them behind other natians; and he resolTed if 
possible to remedy these eyils. Ihiring the Seven Years* 
War the Dutch had withdrawn their garrisons from the 
Austrian Netherlands, in order to preyent their coming in 
contact with the French or English, but sent them back after 
peace had been concluded. Maria Theresa had overlooked 
this conduct ; but towards the end of 1781, Joseph gave notice 
to the States-General to withdraw their troops from the barrier 
towns. In vain the States remonstrated : Kaunitz only re- 
plied, *' The Emperor wiQ hear no more about barriers ; they 
no longer exist. He trusted in the French alliance ; and as 
the Dutch, besides being harassed by intestine discord, were 
then involved in a war with England, they had no resource 
but to protest and comply. The barrier fortresses were then 
razed — ^a step which Austria had afterwards cause to rue. 

The Emperor soon afterwards demanded from the Dutch Jo8«|ih's 
the free navigation of the Scheldt; and this demand was ^^^~ 
accompanied with others respecting boundaries.^ The States- ^^g^^^* 
General, in reply, appealed to the fourteenth article of the ^ 
Treaty of Munster, ordering the closing of the Scheldt, and 
the fifth article of the Treaty of Vienna in 1731, abolishing 
the Ostend Company, and proscribing aU commerce between 
the Austrian Netherlands and the Indies. They placed a 
Dutch squadron at the mouth of the Scheldt, renewed their 
treaty of alliance and subsidies with the Elector of Cologne, 
who was Joseph's brother, October 30th, 1784,' and also en- 
deavoured to renew their aUianoe with England, broken since 
the American war. The English Cabinet determined to re- 
main neutral, but Vergennes seised the opportunity of sup- 
porting Holland. Fr^ce continued to regard Austria, m 
spite of the alliance between tiie two countries, as a probable 
rival, and had always opposed the wish of Maria Theresa to 
be admitted into the Family Compact.' Catharine II., on the 
other hand, supported the demands of the Emperor. To 
bring the question to an issue, Joseph ordered some Austrian 
ships to ascend the Scheldt, in attempting which they were 

^ See Tableau aommaire des Pritentums de VEmpereur^ presented at 
the Conferenoes in Bmsflels in May, 1784, in Martens, ErzOhlung 
merkw, FdUe des neuem Eur. VotkerrechU^ iL 60 f . 

3 Martens, t. iL p. 540. 

' PolUique de toua les Cabinets, ap. Coze, Spanish Bourbons, vol. iv. 
p. 311. 
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fired upon by tlie DatdL The Emperor now put an nimj of 
90,000 men in motion; the Datcih opened their ahuoes, and 
ereryt hing aewned to threaten the outbreak of a war. But 
Louis XVI. declared to the Court of Vienna, that he should 
oppose any hostile attempt |3pon Holland ; and causing^ two 
armies to assemble, <Hie in Flanders, and the other on the 
Bhine, he offered his mediation. This led to a settlement 
The Emperor rdinquished his demands tor a sum of nine and 
a hsJf million guilders. The Dutch would pay onlj ^tb 
million; but Louis engaged to make good the difference — a 
step which bred much iU blood among the French, who im- 
puted it to Mtaie Antoinette's love for her brother Joseph. 
The Emperor had likewise demanded an apology for the insult 
to his flag ; but he interrupted the Dutch d^uties as soon as 
they b^^ it. The defimtiye treaty, guaranteed by Fnuice, 
was signed at FoKTAnruLBAtr, November 8th, 1785.^ The 
Treaty of Monster was taken as its basis, and the Barrier 
Treaty, and that of Vienna of 1731, were annulled. The 
Dutch having attained their main object in shutting up the 
Scheldt, made more cessions of forts, etc., even than the Em- 
peror had demanded. 

The Dutdi followed up this treaty with another of alliance 

*■ ^**°"*- with France, November 10th, 1786.* Holland, as we have 
hinted, was at this time the scene of domestic disturbances, 
and one of the objects of the French alliance was to procure 
for the Bepublican party the support of France against the 
House of Orange. The dissensions of the two factionB had 
been nourished by the long minority of the hereditary Stad- 
holder William V. At the death of his father, in 1751, that 
Prince was only three years of age. Until 1759, the regency 
was conducted by his mother, an Englbh Princess ; and, afta 
her death, Uie guardianship of the young Siadholder was 
divided between the States-Qeneral and Louis Ernest dt 
Brunswick, Field-Marshal of the Bepublic When, in 1706, 
William V. attained his majority, he signed an act called the 
Ad of OansuUaHon^ engaging the Duke of Brunswick to assist 
him in his affairs — a proce^ling regarded as unconstitutional 
hj the patriotic or Bepublican party. The provinces of West 
Iriesland, Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, where that party 
chiefly prevailed, demanded the Duke's dismissal; who, 

' Martens, t. ii. p. 602. * Ibid, p. 612 
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fatigiied by tbe damours of the people, at lei^^th resigned, 
in October. 1784. abandoning the Stadholder. who had little 
political oapaeitj. to the intrigaes of his enemies. During 
tbe oonrse €^ the war between England and her American Clolo- 
nies. the patriot party had courted the protection of Fmnoe. 
while those who were attached to the family of Orange, and 
desired to uphold the Stadholderate.cultiirated the friendship 
ol England. The chief leaders of the aristocmtical or patriot 
party were Van Berkel. Pensionary of Amsterdam, to whom 
Van Bleiswyk. Grand Pensionary of Holland, though far 
superior in rank, was entirely subsearrient ; Oyslaas. Pensionary 
of Dordrecht, and Zeebergen. Pensionary of Haarlem. The 
superior influence of the patriot partr. supported by France, 
dragged the United Provinces into the maritime war against 
England, in which the Dutch suffered seTere losses. Li Sep- 
tember. 1785. a tumult broke out at the Hague. The States- 
General deprived William of the command of the garrison in 
that town, who thereupon daimed the protection of his unde- 
in-law, the Sing of Prussia. Frederick 11. did not show 
much zeal in the cause of his relative.^ but he took some steps 
in his favour, and the apprehension of Prussian interference 
oaused the States-General to conclude the arrangement with 
the Emperor, and the subsequent alliance with France, already 
rec<Nrded. 

The Bepublican paarty. encouraged by this alliance, pro- Fmohtn. 
oeeded to lengths which ultimately produced a revolution. Sapmein 
William V.. at the request of the States of Gelderland. who hoUmuL 
were devoted to his cause, had taken military possession of 
two towns in that province, which, in contempt of his pre- 
rogative, had venturod to name their own magistrates. Here- 
upon the States of Holland, arrogating to themselves a right 
to judge the proceedings of a neighbouring province, sus- 
pended the Pnnce from his office of captam-general (Sep- 
tember, 1786). These events were followed by great excite- 
ment and irritation ; which France endeavoured to allay by 
sending M. Bayneval to tiie Hague, to act in eonoert with the 
Prussian Minister. Baron Oorts. 

A new Sovereign now occupied the throne of Prussia. Doathof 
Frederick U. died August 17th. 1786. after a reign of forty- Si^oS^ 
six years. If the title of O&k^t may be justly bestowed on ^tw. 

^ See Frederick's Letters in Hertabeig, RecueU de IMucHons, t. li. 
p. 394 sqq. 
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Hie Sovereign, who, by his abilities and oonduct^ adds Uu^elj 
to his possessions, without inquiring rerj strictlj into the 
means by which these acquisitions were made, IVederick is 
undoubtedly entitled to the appellation. Silesia, oonqaered 
by his arms, the Polish provinces, acquired by his diplomacj, 
formed an immense and highly viduable addition to ii& 
Prussian Monarchy, and may entitle him to be regarded u 
its second founder. The increase of his means and power ii 
thus stated by a contemporary diplomatist : " He found, on 
his father's death, a revenue of 13,000,000 crowns ; a treasure 
of 16,000,000; no debts, and an army of 50,000 men; and, 
at the time, tlids was reckoned the greatest effort of economy. 
He has now an income of 21,000,000 crowns; three times 
that sum, at least, in his coffers ; and nearly 200,000 effectiye 
men." ^ Frederick had employed the years of peace whidi 
followed the Seven Years' War in alleviating, by a patemil 
administration, the evils whidi that struggle had brought 
upon his country. This period, thouffh not the naoflt bril- 
liant, was the happiest of his reign. ManufiActures and agri- 
culture flourished ; the towns and villages ruined during the 
war were rebuilt and repeopled ; the army was again raised 
to a formidable footing, and the finances were re-established 
b^ the introduction of the strictest order and economy into 
aU branches of the administration. Frederick's measures 
with regard to commerce, though well meant, were not so 
hi4>py. In political economy he was an admirer of Colbert 
and tile French school, and hence was led to adopt a narrow 
and exclusive svstem. He had a natural genius for art and 
literature as w^ as war, and to the fame of a great general 
added that of a respectable author. His extravagant admira- 
tion of the French school served, however, rather to retard 
than promote the intellectual progress of his own subjects. 
The philosophical and freethinKing prinei]Aes which be had 
imbibed from the same school, as he forbore to foroe than 
upon his subjects, were perhaps on the whole beneficial, as 
they helped to introduce more tolerant views, and to mitigate 
the rabid bigotry which had too often characterised the pro- 
fessors of Lutheranism. These maxims, however, led him not 

^ IkmaUh of Sir James Harris (afterwards Earl of lAfanesbuir) to 
the Earl of Suffolk, March 18th. 1766, in Adolphos, HiH, of Otortfe III. 
voL ii App. No. ii The same letter oontains a discrimmatiBg char- 
aoter of Frederick. 
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to anj Teifloatioxi in his method of ciyil goYemment, and 
Prussia under his administration remained as complete a 
despotism as it had been nnder that of his predecessors. 

Frederick IL was succeeded bj his nephew, Frederick Wil- The 
liam n. The new Monarch seemed disposed to tske more ^ItJSlSdby 
intereist than his nncle in the affairs of Holland; and he had* " — *' 
immediatelT after his accession, sent Baron Gortz to the Court 
of the Stadholder. The views of the two parties were too 
opposite for conciliation ; but an event which occorred towards 
the end of June, 1787, bronght matters to a crisis. Hie wife 
of William Y., a princess of a high spirit^ resolved to visit the 
Hagae, although her husband cotud not go thither. At 
Schoonhoven she was stopped b j the troops belonging to the 
States of Holland, treated almost like a prisoner, and turned 
back. For this affront the Princess of Orange demanded 
▼engeance at the hands of her brother the King of Prussia; 
but although the States of several Provinces disapproved of 
what had been done, the Btates-Oeneral, relying on Hke aid 
of France, refused to give befitting satisfaction. Frederick 
William II. seized the occasion to re-establish the Stadholder 
in his prerogatives. In September a Prussian armj of 30,000 
naon, under the Duke of Brunswick, entered HolJand. The 
drynessof the summer prevented the Hollanclers from having 
recourse to inundation. Utrecht surrendered without a blow, 
and otiier places followed the example. The patriots, dis- 
united among themselves, found the free eottfipamee, which 
th^ had raised in imitation of the Middle A^, and which 
tbej had placed under the command of the incapable Ehine- 
gmye. Yon Sahns, totally unable to oppose an army of dis- 
ciplined troops; while the nobles, who dreaded a popular 
government, &voured the Prussian invasion. The Prince of 
Orange entered tibe Hague, September 20th, after an absence 
of two years, amid the acclamations of the populace ; Amster- 
dam surrendered, after a short resistance, October 10th, and 
the free companies were disarmed. 

France made some show of assisting her ally, and declared, 
September 16th, that she would not suffer the Constitution of 
the United Provinces to be violated. Vergennes had died 
early in the year, his successor Montmorin had no wish to 
interfere actively, and France was on the brink of a revolu- 
tion. Eng^d declared that she would defend the Stadholder, 
if attacked, and prepared her fleets for action. Tlie Court 
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of Yenailles Babmitted* and ezoluuiged dedbrntions witk 
Englaad, October 27th. The dii^praoe rofleetod on the Freneh 
OoYerament bj these tranaactionB araistod the deeigns of the 
revolutioiiarj party in Franoe. Bat the StadhoLder, thongli 
thuB restored bj farce of arms, did not oyerstep the limits of 
the Datch Oonatitiition. All tiie satifl&etion he ezacted was, 
that seTonteen magistrates, direetlj concerned in the oatrsge 
upon his consort, ahonld be deposed and declared for erer 
incapable of serring the BqpabUc ; and he cashiered seTSfsl 
hundred officers who had borne arms against him. After 
establishing his authority, William proposed a general 
amnesty, from which only some of the ringleaders were ex- 
cepted. Banished from their country, these turbulent mes 
carried their democratic prindpleB into Fiance, and helped to 
foment the troubles of that Kingdom. By a solemn A<A» 
signed by the various States, entitled ^el </ IMvoJ duorMiM 
of the Seven United Provmcee, the hereditary dignities of Stad- 
holder, Captain-Oeueral, and Admiral-General ware declared 
an essential part of the Constitution.^ 
™|^ By the extinction of the patriot party an end was put to the 

1788. ^ alliance between the United ProTmces and France. It was 
replaced by a treaty of mutual defence between Great Britain 
and the States-Oeneral, April 15th, 1788, by which Great 
Britain guaranteed the hereditary Stadholdership to the 
family of Orange. On the same day a defiensiTe alljaace was 
also signed at Berlin between the States-General and Fruasia.* 
These treaties were followed by a defensiTe allianee between 
Great Britain and Prussia, concluded at Loo, in Qelderland, 
June 18th ; renewed and confirmed by another treaty signed 
at Berlin on the 18th of the following August.' By a secret 
article England undertook to support Prussia, in case of need, 
with ito whole naval power, and with an army of 50,000 men.' 
Thus was formed the Tbiplb Alliavob, wluch exercised for 
some years a dedsive effect upon the aflEnirs of Europe.' 

I Among the authorities for this revolutioa are Jaoobi, VoUsiandigt 
Gtseh. dersiebenjdhrigen VervnrrunaenundderdarauferfolgUnBwh 
lution in den vereinigten Niederianaen, Halle, 1789, 8 B. 8vo ; S^gnr* 
Tablean de FEurope, t. i p. 349. 

' Hertzbwg, t. li p. 444; Martena, t. iiL p. 183. 

* HerUberg, t. ii. pp. 449, 452; Martens, t. iiL pp. 188, 146. 

« Zinkeiaen, B. vL S. 697. 

' Namely, by compelling Denmark to desist from SQceoiuing Russia 
against Sweden ; by dictating at Reichenbaoh the eonditioDs of a 
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The Emperor'a conduct in selling the treodom of the Scheldt matort). 
to the Datch made him very nnpopuhur in the Aiutrian Nether- ^^££1^* 
lands ; and the attempt to exchange these Proyinces for Ba- ^^^ 
Taria, converted dislike into hatred. His Church reforms were 
also highly distasteful to that bigoted population. As in 
Austria, conyents were dissolved, pilgrinu^^s and spiritual 
brotherhoods abolished, appeals to tibe Pope forbidden, in 
short, all the measures adopted of an incipient Beformation. 
Towards the end of 1786 tumults broke out at Louvain, on 
the suppression of the episcopal schools in that city and the 
removal of the universilr^ to Brussels. The disturbance was 
increased by alterations m the civil government. An Ordin- 
anoe of January 1st, 1787, abolished the various councils by 
whidi the Government was conducted, and established in their 
place a Central Board. Innovations were also made in the 
constitution of the courts of law. The boundaries of the 
provinces were soon afterwards altered, and the whole country 
was divided into nine Circles, each under a commissioner 
named by the Court of Yienna. Symptoms of insurrection 
appeared at Brussels in April Be Hont, a merchant of that 
city, implicated in a criminal case, had been arrested and tried 
at Vienna, contrary to the privileges of the Brabanters, to be 
judged by their countrymen. The States of Brabant took up 
his cause, and declared that this violation of the Joy erne Enirie 
prevented them from voting the annual supplies. A general 
agitation ensued, which was increased by the manifest weak- 
ness of the Gk>vemment. The States presented to the Arch- 
duchess Christina, Joseph's sister, who with her husband, 
Buke Albert of Saze Teschen, acted as governors, a list of 
their grievances in nine heads. The Council of Brabant, or 
first court of justice, went still further, and abrogated all the 
new tribunals (May 8th). In consequence of a riot at Brussels 
towards the end of the month, the governors notified their 
resolution to maintain all the privileges of the States, and to 
revoke all regulations contrary to the Joyeuae Ew^Se, This 
compliance occasioned their recall Count Trantmannsdorf 
was now appointed governor, with instructions to carry out 
tbe Imperial decrees, for which purpose mOitary preparations 
were made. Negotiations, however, ensued; and the final 
outburst was postponed f<Mr a year or two. But the latent 

peace between Anstria and the Porte ; and by restoring tranquillity to 
the Austrian Netherlands. 

rv. BD 
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djaoontent mm not crtingniahed. A aeeret aodatj was formed, 
with numifiofttionB thronghoat the proTinoes, which numbered 
70tOOO penone, and matton wore an ahurming aspect when 
Joseph entered npon a Turkish war. 
Prc^eetaof Joseph had cultivated a doie friendship with the TsariiiA, 
22J^g[Jg2;^ Catharine IL He had flattered her yvdAv hj paying her a 
inen. visit at St Peterabmg in 1780, when it had been verbally 
^'^^'^ acpreed that, in case of a mptoxe with the Porte, Bnssia and 
Austria should aggrandise memselves at its expense. Mag- 
nificent projects weie discussed. Oathaiine inflamed Joee^ 
irith the idea of seising Italy and Borne, and establishing a 
real Empire of the West, whUe she should found at Oonstas- 
tinople a new Empire of the Bast.^ This suggestion odIj 
struck an old chord in the tnditioaal policy of Austria; hot 
it was a snare for the restless and shiMrt-sighted ambition of 
Joseph, while the hope of more practical advantage lay on the 
AUkaMof side of Catharine. The friendship of the two Courts was 
JJ^^g^ cemented by a family alliance effected in 1781. Joseph's 
MkMd nephew, Francis, afterwards Emperor, was married to the 
^"^ younger sister of the Orand Duchess of Bussia, and thus the 
presumptive heirs of two Imperial thrones beoone brothers- 
in-law. The King of Prussia, to efface the impression of the 
Emperor's visit, sent his nephew and heir. Prince Frederick 
William, to St. Petersbuig. But a new and adverse inflsenoe 
reigned at that Court After a long enjoyment of Catharine's 
&vour, Gregory Orloff had been dugraeed in 1772, and dis- 
missed with presents of untold value. He was succeeded in 
his office by Alexander Wassiltschikoff , an olBcer in the 
Guards. But Catharine soon grew tired of him, and in 
Prince 1774 Wassiltschikoff was superseded by Potemkin. Gregoiy 
^^^'^'aBk^ Alexandrowitsch Potemkin was the son of a Bussian noble, 
and had played a subordinate part in the revolution which 
placed Catharine on the throne. His countenance was not 
prepossessing ; his figure gigantic, but not well-proportioned; 
his temper violent and overbearing. He is said to have been 
the only man, except Orloff, who continued to retain his in- 
fluence over Cathurine till his death. His brutal eneis7' 
which kept the nobles in awe, was useful to the Tsarina 

Potemkin had long set his heart upon a war with Torkej, 
withthedesign of seishig the Tsrtar countries which had been 

' We learn this last from Joseph himself. See Dofam, DmiMir^ , 
keUen, B. i S. 420. 
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declared mdependent by the Peace of Kntchuk Kainaidji. 
With this view he employed himself in exciting disturbances 
in the Crimea. He compelled the Porte to restore the Khan 
Sahim Gherai, whom it had deposed, and who was in ^be 
Bussian interest ; and when the Torks assumed a threatening 
attitude against Sahim, supported him by sending an army 
under Suvaroff into the Crimea (1778). The Porte on its side 
had, indeed, afforded ground for complaint, and especially it 
had infringed on the Peace of Kainardji by opposing the 
passage of Bussian vessels from the White Sea, or ^gean, into 
the Black Sea. The war which seemed imminent was, how- 
ever, averted by the mediation of France, and a new Conven* 
tion was executed at Constantinople in Abxch, 1779.^ 

Frederick 11., with a view to maintain the peace of Europe, ^^^^^ 
had proposed a quadruple alliance between Bussia, Prussia, ^^n Aiu- 
Poland, and the Porte. But he soon discovered that the Court J^ <>' 
of St Petersburg regarded the Peace of Kainardji only as a 
stepping-stone to greater enterprises, and Catharine, on her 
side, abandoned an ally on whom she could no longer reckon. 
Thus was terminated ihe Bussian and Ptussian Alliance. The 
breach, perhaps, was not quito complete till the death, in 1783, 
of Coimt Panin, who had always &voured the Alliance; but 
Fotemkin was the decided adversary of Prussia, and when, in 
1782, the G^rand Duke P&ul and lus wife made the tour of 
Europe, they were forbidden to visit Berlin. 

After the Convention of 1779 further disputes arose between ^Jf****®" 
Bussia and the Porte, which, however, were amicably settled crbnea, 
till the finaJ explosion in 1789. Potemkin gradually induced ^^^* 
Sahim Oherai, after renouncing his religion, even to abdicate 
his dominions in favour of Catharine, and to pass his life as 
her lieutenant, in ease and luxury. A Bussian manifesto had 
appeared in April, 1788, declaring the Crimea, the Isle of 
Taman* and the Province of Kuban on the other side of the 
Straite subject to the Bussian sceptre, and Prince Potemkin 
took possession of them. Potemkm had diverted the pension 
Etssigned to the Khan to his own use ; and when Sahim Gherai 
aaturallv complained of this wrong, he was banished from the 
Dtimea,^ whicti, together with the other Tartar lands, was 

^ Called the Convention ^ Ainali Karakf horn a Garden-palace near 
the arsenal, where it was signed. 

^ He BnMeqaeiKtily soiudii refuge in Tnrkey, where he was strangled 
ui a traitor a few years uter. 
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occupied bj Baflgian ioldiers. The unf oiinnate iohftbitants, 
who rose to assert their freedom, were put down with a terrible 
massacre, in which 30,000 persons perished of aU ages and 
both sexes, The Turks at first aoquiesoed in these proceed- 
ings ; and by a Oonvention between Bussia and the Porte,* 
signed at Constantinople, January 8th, 1784, the dominatioii 
of the Tartars was put an end to ; but it was easy to see that 
a war would ensue so soon as an opportunity should offer 
itself. 

Oatharine now seemed to have made a step towards realisisg 
her project of a new Eastern Empire. She adopted Yoltaire'B 
idea of erecting a new Greek Ejiugdom on the coasts of tlie 
Black Sea. The recently acquired possessions reoeiTed the 
names of Tauria and Caucasia, and Cherson was erected in 
the midst of a desert as the Capital of the new Kingdom, but 
on a site s* ill chosen that it was soon eclipsed by Odessa. 
Potemkin, who was honoured with the pompous name of the 
"Taurian," was made OoYemor-Oeneral of the conquered 
Provinces, and Ghrand-Admiral of the Black Sea. But, under 
Bussian goyernment, the Tartar Provinces began rapidly to 
decline. Such were Potemkin's injustice and violence that 
the greater part of the inhabitants fled the country. Two 
years after tlieir union with Bussia these Provinces cotmted 
no more than 17,000 males ; while in former times the Khan 
of Tartary had often appeared in the field with 50,000 horse- 
men. 

The relations between Bussia and the Porte continued to 
be uneasy. Disputes arose respecting the Turkish government 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, and on other points ; whilst t^e 
Porte, on its side, accused the Cabinet of St. Petersburg of 
frequent violations of the Peace of Eainardji. Catharine II. 
resolved, in 1787, to visit her new possessions, and to reoeiTe 
at Cherson the homage of her Tartar subjects during a grand 
festival in honour of the founding of that metropolu. After 
a visit to Kiev, she embarked on the Dnieper with her suite 
in a flotiUa of twenty-two richly^decorated galleys (May 8rd). 
At E[aniev she had an interview with the Song of Poland, her 
former lover, now her creature and victim. At Koidok she 
was met by the Emperor Joseph 11., whp, as usual, travelled 
incognito under the title of Count Falkenstein. Joseph had 

^ Thi8ConveatioBwfllbefomidinZinkeiBen,(?«wA.flbtMm.ie0ieAef, 
R V. S. 083 sq. 
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derotedly attached himself to her fortunes. Louis XVI. had 
endeaTonred to dissuade his brother-in-kw from the alliance ; 
but Joseph had dedared to the Ck>urt of Versailles, in August, 
1788, that he would support the Tsarina against the Turks 
with 120,000 men. The present position of his affairs had, 
however, somewhat cooled his ardour. As the two Sovereigns 
approached Cherson, large bonfires were kindled at every 
fifty rods, to enable them to travel l^ night. To give her 
new dominions an air of prosperity, Potemkin caui^ tern- 
poraiy villages to be erected along the route, which were 
peopled with inhabitants brought horn afar, and dressed in 
holiday attire ; while vast herds of cattle were grazing in the 
pastures. But, after Catharine had passed, villages, peasants, 
and herds vanished like a scene in a play, and left the country 
in its native solitude. At Cherson, one of the gates of which 
bore the ambitious inscription, " The road to Constantinople,*' 
Joseph paid assiduous court to the Tsarina, and every morning 
attended her lev^ as a private individual. Future projects 
against Turkey were cautiously discussed during this journey, 
but no definite plans were formed, and nei&er Sovereign 

desored immediate war.' Catharine feared a diversion on the 

side of Prussia and Sweden, while Joseph received at Cherson ^^^'^. 
alarming tidings respecting the state of Belgium. This position 
of affairs was favourable to Turkey, and the Divan listened to 
the exhortations of the English and Prussian residents not to 
let slip the opportunity of taking vengeance upon Catharine.' 
The Tsarina, who had been scared from continuing her journey 
to Sjnbum by the apparition of a Turkish fleet in the Liman, 
had scarcely returned to St Petersburg, when the Bussian 
Minister at Constantinople was arrested and confined in the 
Seven Towers, August 10th, 1787. At the same time war was 
declared against Bussia. Chabaz Oherai was proclaimed Khan 
of the Tartars, and the Emperor was required to declare his 
views. Joseph replied that he was bound by treaties to Bussia; 
and that he should repel force by force. But he offered to 
mediate a reconciliation ; and he accompanied this declaration 
by placing a cordon of troops on the Hungarian frontier. 

The war began with a fruitless attack of the Turkish fleet 
uponXinbxim, heroically defendedbySuvaroff, September 24th. 
The winter was passed in negotiations. Fiance attempted to 

' ZinkeiseD, B. vL S. 622. 

> S^gar, Tableau Mat, etpoi. de VEurope, t. i. p. 93. 
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mediate a peace, and might have suooeeded, bad not a ooiuier 
of M. de S^ur, the French Minister at St. Peterobiirg* who 
waa the beaorer of Catharine's approval of a scheme of con- 
ciliation, been murdered on the road. In June, 1788, Potem- 
kin crossed the Bug and invested Otdiakov. The Turkdsh 
fleet, which had attacked the Russians in the Liman near that 
plaoe, was totally defeated and destroyed, June 26th. Otdia- 
koY, after a furious resistance, was taken bj assault, December 
17th, the day of St. Nicholas, the patron saint of Bossia. A 
dreadful massacre ensued, in which 40,000 perscms are said to 
Austria ^^^ ^ost their lives. Meanwhile Joseph 11. had daelared 
1^^ war against the Porte, Februarj 9th, 1788. Two fruitless 
attempts were made to surprise Belgrade. The piaji of the 
campaign was bad. The Austrian forces were weakened bj 
being spread in five divisions over an extent of 800 or 900 
miles from the Bukovina to the Adriatic The Emperor led 
his division against Belgrade, but failed through dilatoriness. 
Prince Lichtenstein attempted Dubitza with the same result, 
which place, however, was taken by Loudon, August 26ih, 
1788. On the left wing Prince Ooburg occupied a consider- 
able part of Moldavia ; but, on the whole, the campaign was 
unfavourable. The Ghrand Yisier Yussuf broke the Austrian 
centre and penetrated as fiir as Temesvar. The Turks were 
indeed compelled to evacuate the Banat before the end of 
autumn ; but, on the whole, the campaign must be regarded 
as a failure; and the Emperor return^ to Vienna ill and 
dispirited. One cause of tiiis &ilure was the inefliciencf 
of the Russians, hampered by an attack of Gustavus ITT, of 
Sweden, 
tam^a. During the Seven Years' War the &ction of the HcUs had 
tory. reigned supreme in Sweden; but they lost their influence 

after the Peace, and in the Diet which assembled in 1765 the 
Ca^8 contrived to seise the Government. To the people, how- 
ever, this change was of little benefit. They were stiU oppressed 
by an oligarchy differing but little from that which had heen 
supplanteid, except in ito views of foreign policy. The old 
King Adolphus Frederick was too fond of pei^se and tran- 
quillity to attempt any changes in the State ; but his son, the 
Crown Prince Gustavus, a nephew by his mother of Frederick 
the Great, had already begun to appear in public as the 
defender of the people against the oppressions of the nobles, 
and by his talents and popular qualities excited much admira* 
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tion and enttHiBiasm. He had compelled the Oonnoil to eon- 
▼oke the States, before the usual period of assembly^ in April, 
1769 ; a step, howeTer, which ouljr resulted in the estab&sh* 
ment of the Hai$. La 1771 OustaTUs made a joumej to 
Pkuis ; and he was in that city when he heard of his tether's 
death, on Eebmary 12th. Gustayus, while at Paris, entered 
into a solemn engagement with the French Ministry to bring 
about a M<NQarchical BcTolution in Sweden. Tet» at this rery 
time, he signed, at the demand of the Swedish Council, an 
Act of Security which they had forwarded to him, by which 
he promised to take on his return a solemn oath to the Con- 
stitution of 1720, and to regard as enemies of their country 
all who should attempt to restore the Iriugly power.'^ 

The talents and manners of Ghistavus Ul. made him rery onstaTiu 
popular at the beginning of his reign, and great hopes were ^^^ 
entertained of him. The gold furnished to him by the Frendi ofiTn. 
Court was applied to corrupt the soldieiy, and the mutual 
hatred of the two prevailing factions was employed to work 
their own destruction. Gustayus was called upon at his 
coronation, which was celebrated with great pomp in May, 
1772, to sign the Act of Security ; but though he pledged 
himself by an oath to its obseryance, he declared that he had 
not read it, so great was his confidence in the States ! and he 
was hypocritical enough to add that- he had long taken the 
oath in his heart, being convinced that it was intended for the 
good of the nation. Yet he was already preparing the over^- 
throw of the Constitution. 

Gustayus was sure of the people. He had also formed 
a party, called the Court Party, which included many of the 
SixU; he had won the military, and especially the garrison 
of Stockholm, to which the Council, in order to retain its 
obedience, allowed double pay. In July, 1772, disturbances 
broke out in the remoter provinces. Budbeck, one of the 
chief members of the oligarchy, who had been despatched on 
this account to Gothenburg and Carlskrona, was refused ad- 
mittance into the little fortress of Christianstadt. TheEing^s 
brothers, Frederick Adolphus and Charles, began to put their 
regiments in motion in Schonen. The Council now appointed 
Punk, one of their body, governor of Scania, with dictatorial 

^ For this period of Swedish history see Sheridan, Hitt. of the laU 
BwoluHon in Sweden (Sheridan was secretary to the English Embassy 
in that eonntry) ; Posselt, lAbm Owtavw HI. 
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power; reqtdredtlieEjjDigtoraoaUhkbioihen,]^^ 
in the stieetB of Sto<^bolm, and forbade tbe King to leave 
the dtj (Angiut 19th, 1772). Oiutayns at this criaiB seemed 
immeraed in the most friTolous uniisements, such as design, 
ing patterns for embnndeEy, and other porsnits of the Hke 
hind. Bnt under this veil he had prepared the blow which 
he meditated striking. On the very morning that theCouncil 
had thus dedared war upon him, he repaired to that assembly 
and loaded them with the bitterest reproaches. He next 
proceeded to the main guard, and assembling the officers who 
were in his confidence, ne addressed them with that popular 
eloquence for which he was famed, and persuaded iJI but 
three to sign a paper, transferring their allegiance to bimself 
instead of the Council. Bj the common soldiers and the 
populace he was received with universal applause. His next 
Btep was to surround the Council in their chamber, and place 
a guard upon all the avenues. Then mounting his horse, he 
rode through the city, announcing with his own mouth the 
fall of the tyrannical oligarchs amid general acclamation. 
Before evening, Oustavus was undisputed master of Stock- 
holm. In his address to the people on the following day, 
Gustavus assured them that he should claim only the limited 
mrerogatives enjoyed by Gustavus Adolphus and Charles X 
Tet the Constitution, drawn up by himself, to which he com- 
polled the Diet to swear by pointing his cannon on the 
assembly, invested him with extraordinary prerogativee, so 
that, in case of need, he was even empowered to levy new 
taxes, witibout the consent of a committee of the States. The 
King now dismissed the old Council, and appointed a new 
one entirely dependent on himself. But in spite of these 
arbitraiy and unconstitutional proceedings, the first measures 
of Oustavus were highly popular. He abolished the abuses 
introduced by the late oligarchical government, and caused 
justice and order to flourish in the l^ogdom. 
iJttMM This revolution deprived Bussia of the influence she had 

GhpodeBand hitherto exercised in Sweden by means of the prevailing 
'f^ak»f. anarchy, and saved the country from partition by Russia, 
Prussia, and Denmark. In order to regain ber influence, 
Russian emissaries were constantly inciting the nobles against 
the Court. Oustavus, to revenge himself, seised the occasion 
of the Russian war with the Turks in 1787. He renewed the 
ancient connection between Sweden and the Porte, and by 
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treataes conduded in 1787 and 1788, engaged to attack Bnasia, 
on condition of receiving Turkish snbsidiei.^ Gatharine II. 
having equipped at Cronstadt in the spring of 1788 a fleet 
destined for the Mediterranean, Gustavus caused his brother, 
the Duke of Sudermania, to issue from Carlskrona with the 
Swedish fleet, while at the same time he assembled some 
troops in Finxdand. Count Basumoffski, the Bussian Minister 
at Stockhobn, hereupon presented a note demanding an ex- 
planation of these preparations; but as the note was ad- 
dressed *'to all those A the nation who participated in the 
gOTomment," Gustavus, instead of ezplaamng, ordered Basu- 
molEski to qxdt the kingdom as a disturber of the public 
peace ; and, on July Ist, he caused an ultimatum to he pre- 
sented to Catharine, in which he demanded the punishment 
of Basumoffski, the cession of Bussian Finnland and Carelia 
with Kezholm, and the acceptance of Swedish mediation be- 
tween Bussia and the Porte. He also demanded that Catharine 
should disarm her Baltic fleet and recall her troops from 
Finnland, whilst he reserved to himself the right of remaining 
armed till a peace should be conduded with the Porte. Catha- 
rine replied by a declaration of war, July llth. 

The Swedes began the campaign bv takmg Njslot and in- 
vading Carelia. Gustavus in person laid siege to Fredericks- wm?%8. 
shamn, but either ffdse news or want of provisions compelled 
him to raise it and retire to Eymen^ord. Terror reigned at 
St. Petersburg. The Bussian fleet had fought a drawn 
battle with the Swedish in the Gulf of Finnland. But the 
force of Gustavus was paralyzed by an unforeseen event. The 
news of preparations in Norway by the Danes compelled him 
to return to Stockholm. He had scarce left the army when a 
number of ofBcers assembled together, and, alleging that the 
Constitution of 1772 forbade the King to undertake an offen- 
sive war without the consent of the States, required the Duke 
of Sudermania to propose an armistice ; and, on the Duke's 
refusal, they sent a deputation to St. Petersburg, to declare 
that the army woidd not pass the frontiers provided Catharine 
instructed her troops not to enter Finnland. Catharine gave 
the deputation a gradous reception ; an armistice was agpreed 
on, which the Duke of Sudermania was compelled to accept ; 
and he retired from Bussian Finnland. 

' Wenfik, t. iii p. 604. 
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At this point in the contest Demnork piepaied to actividj 
^'^'^^*^' interfere. Frederick Y.» wIio» towards the end of his life, 
grew somewhat weak and superstitiouB, died at the eailj age 
of forty-two, January 14th, 1766. He was a mnnifioftnt 
patron of literature and science, and a faTonrer of courtly 
splendour ; but for the people Uttle was done, and the peasant 
remained the serf of tiie landed proprietor. He left a son 
only sevente en ye ars of age, who succeeded him with the title 
of Christian VJJU A generous, or rather, perhaps, a politic, 
act on the part of Catharine U. had, early in Christian's 
reign, attached Denmark to Bussia. By a treaty, concluded 
in 1767, she had renounced, in the name of her son Paul, his 
pretensions to the Duchy of Schleswig, and agreed that the 
part of Holstein still governed in Paul's name should be re* 
united to Denmark. 
Ouj^^^^ The history of Denmark from Frederick's death down to 
the period at which we are arrived presents little of im- 
portance. A domestic tragedy forms its chief incident. 
Christian YJL married an EngUsh princess, Caroline Matilda, 
a sister of George III., who, in January, 1768, bore him a son 
and heir. In this year the voung King, who had been badly 
educated, and whose mental weakness was pronounced, was 
sent on a tour to England and France with a suite of near 
sixty persons, while his young consort remained at home. In 
Holstein the travellers were joined by a remarkable man, 
Struensee, town physician (StcKUphyeikua) of Altona. Stmen- 
see, who was destined to exert a powerful influence both over 
Christian and his Kingdom, was a handsome, strong-built 
man, of witty conversation. Bred up in an ascetic pietiun by 
his parents, he had ended with discarding all reugioii and 
becoming a disciple of the French philosophy. During this 
loumey the King lost the little bodily and mental strength he 
had before possessed, and fell entirely under the influence of 
Struensee, who became Christian's body physidan after his 
return to Copenhi^peD. Struensee now formed a criminal 
connection with the young Queen, Caroline Matilda ; the im- 
becile and impotent Chnstian was brought entirely undar 
their control; Count Bemstorf, Baron Hoik, and the former 
ministers were removed; and Struensee, associating with 
himself Falkenskiold as commander-in-chief,^ and Brandt, 

^ The Mhnoires of Falkenskiold, translated into French by Secretan 
(Paris, 1896), are a sonroe for this period. 
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who flniooeeded to Hoik's offioe of amusing the Emg» hegan in 
1770 to afltiune the entire direction of afburs. Struenseeivas 
an autocratic reformer, after the manner of Pombal in For- 
togaL Daring his short tenure of offioe he is said to have 
issued no fewer than 600 reforming decrees^manyof which were 
highljsalutarj. He abolished the censorship of the Press, sup* 
pressed the many honorary titles which had crept in to an 
absurd extent during the preceding reign ; abolished mono- 
police and reversions to vacated offices ; r^ormed the relations 
between the peasants and landed nobles, as well as municipal 
corporations* the magistracy, the universities, and courts of 
law. He made debts recoverable by legal process from the 
highest noble as well as from the meanest citisen. He in- 
trcNluced economy into the militaiy service by reducing the 
royal horse-guard. He also attempted some reforms in the 
Church, especially by abolishing most of the numerous holi- 
days, la short, he tried to imbue Denmark, which was near 
a century behind the rest of Europe, with the spirit of the 
age, and with this view invited thither many foreigners dis- 
tinguished by their learning or ability. 

These innovations naturally produced great disoontont and Conspincy 
opposition among the privileged classes. Struensee had touched K^Sf^^ 
the interests of three poweri!ul cnrders — the clergy, the army, court. 
and the nobles. Nay, with the best intentions for their wed* 
fare, he had contributed to offend the prejudices of the whole 
nation ; for the greater part of the Danes, who were bigoted 
Lutherans, regarded Struensee, on account of his reforms in 
the Church, as no better than an atheist. The national pre- 
judices were also shocked by the introduction of foreign 
teachers and ideas, and especially because the edicts of reform 
had been promulgated in the Oerman language instead of the 
Danish. Hence, a ** Danish " party Tras formed, in opposition 
to the " German," and these names became the watchwords 
of national antipathy. The widowed Queen Juliana, Christ* 
ian's YIL's stepmother, who saw her own son Frederick 
neglected, retired from Court in disgust, and put herself at 
the head of the Danish party. The conduct of the young 
Queen Caroline and Struensee soon supplied this fiu^tion with 
the means of overthrowing them. Li the wdl-known con« 
dition of Christian, the birth of a princess had manifested 
the nature of the connection between Caroline and her Minister. 
Struensee, on his side, began to abuse his influence, and 
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effaced the merit of his ref ormB by his ambition, avmrioe, and 
▼anity. He enriched himself, whilst he forced economy on 
others; he was even weak enough to assume some of the 
official titles whidi he had abolished, and he caused himself 
and his colleague Brandt to be created Counts. He Kved in 
princely style in the royal peiaoe, and instead of a democratic 
reformer made himself a sort of Dictator, with the title of 
PriT^ Cabinet Minister. All papers signed by him, and 
furnished with the cabinet seal, weretoberegardeaasTalid as 
if they had received the royal signature, 
noiand In spite, however, of the opposition formed against him, 

^t!Smuoo^ Struensee might probably have maintained his hold of power 
1778. » had he possessed the requisite courage and resolution. But 
in the presence of danger this bold reformer did not show 
himself equal to the task which he had undertaken. He dis- 
played his cowardice by flying with the whole Court from 
Copenhagen on the occasion of a riot of some 300 sailors, 
who compelled him to grant a request he had previously re- 
fused. He acted with equal pusillanimity on two or three 
other occasions. Thus he had determined to reduce the Nor- 
wegian guards, a privileged corps, and distribute them among 
the regiments of the line ; yet, when a mutiny arose, he not 
only complied with their demand to be discharged, but even 
conciliated them by a distribution of money. By such in- 
stances of weakness he inspired his enemies with contempt as 
well as hatred, and encouiuged them to work his ruin. 

The chief instrument of his fall was Guldberg, a miller^s 
son, a ci-devant student of theology, who, as tutor to Prince 
Frederick, had acquired great influence over the Queen 
IX>wager. Under Guldberg*s direction, a conspiracy was 
organized against Btruensee, which included Queen Juliana, 
Pnnce Frederick, Bantzau, the Minister-at-War, and others. 
In the morning of Janmuy 17th, 1772, the chief conspirators, 
who had gained the military, suddenly entered Struensee's 
bed-chamber, and by working on his fears compelled him to 
sign the documents which thev had prepared, oeversl orders 
of arrest were next extorted from tne imbecile Christian, by 
virtue of which Queen Caroline Matilda, Struensee, BrandC 
and ten of their colleagues were placed in confinement. The 
young Queen was conducted to Kronborg; Struensee and 
Brandt were cast into horrible dungeons and loaded with 
chains. Stupefied by the sense of hu danger, and terrified 
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bj tlie tkreatB of his judges, Straensee was induoed to sign a 
foil confession of his g^t with the Queen. But his hopes of 
saving his life b j this step were disappointed. He and Brandt 
were executed, April 28tii. Frankenskiold was banished to 
Fnnkhohn in Norway, and compelled to subsist on haU-a-doUar 
a day ; till at length, in 1777, at the intercession of the Court 
of St. Petersburg, he was liberated and indemnified. Queen 
Caroline Matilda signed a confession of her guilt, March 8th, 
1772. A div orce was then pronounced between her and 
Christian Vll. ; but she was liberated from confinement and 
conyeyed to CeUe, in the Hanoyerian dominions, where she 
died in 1775. 

The hypocritical Guldberg was now triumphant, and ruled Bnie of 
twelye years in Denmark under the modest title of Cabinet ^^^^^v- 
Secretary. He took an opposite course to Struensee. Instead 
of abolishing abuses he restored them, and introduced fresh 
ones. Thus he acquired the gratitude and fayour of the 
nobles; but the people disooyered that the restoration of 
Lutheranism did not inyolye the return of happiness, and 
began to regret the Minister oyer whose fall they had rejoiced. 
G-uldberg ruled till 1784. Two years before he had dismissed 
the greatest ornament of this period, Peter Andrew yon 
Bemstorf , nephew of the former Minister of that name, who 
to great talents united strict integrity. But in the year named 
the young Crown Prince succeeded in obtaining possession of 
his father's person, dismissed Queen Juliana, Ghuldberg, and 
their creatures, and restored Bernstorf to power. 

Agreeably to its treaties with Bussia, Denmark prepared Denmark 
to succour that Power in its war with Sweden. In S^ytember, g^^S^ 
1788, an army of 20,000 Danes, under Prince Charles of i788. 
Hesse-Cassel, inyaded Sweden from Norway, and adyanced as 
fax as TTddeyalla, near Gothenburg. Qustayus hastened into 
the northern proyinces of his Ejngdom, and by his popular 
eloquence incited the people to defend their country. The 
threats of the three allied Powers, England, HoUaad, and 
PtuBsia, to send a fleet to the help of the Swedish King, in- 
duced the Danes to withdraw from Sweden ; an armistice was 
concluded under British mediation, and Christian YIL declared 
bis neutraJilPfr. 

In the Diet which assembled at Stockholm in January, 1 789, ^^^^ 
the nobles manifested a disposition to oppose the King ; but tjtJSSi^ 
G-ustayus, being supported by the other uixee estates, caused 
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twentj-fiTe of the nobles to be an«B(ed, Februar? 2pth. On 
the following day he laid before the Diet a new Constitatioii, 
under the title of an ** Act of Union and Baiety** : its object 
was to increase the royal prerogatiTe, and confer on the Kmg 
the power of declaring war. This Act received the immediate 
assent of the dergy, burgesses, and peasants, l^e nobles re- 
jected it, bat the King compelled their Speaker to affix his 
signature ; and though this order protested, they agreed, like 
the rest, to furnish supplies for the war. Hostilities continued 
during 1789 and 1790; but though a great many actions took 
place, both by sea and land, they were, for the most part, in- 
dedsiYe; and, with the exception of some of the maritime 
operations of 1790, which brought the war to a dose, are 
scarody worth detaOing. 
MuitiiM In May of that year Ghistavus, after defeating the Russian 
^jMOmiM, gg]Xeyg off Frederickshamn, proceeded to Wiborg, and disem- 
barked troops within thirty^ leagues of St. Petersburg. Here 
he was joined by his brother, the Duke of Sudermania, with 
the main Swedish fleet But meanwhile the Russian fleets, 
stationed at Oronstadt and Beyel, had formed a junction, con- 
stituting a force oi thirty ships of the line and eighteen 
frigates, and they now blockadeii the whole naval power of 
Sweden, with the King himself, in the Gulf of Wiborg, during 
a period of four weeks. Prorisions began to fail the Swedes, 
and the Russian commander, sure <^ his prey, proposed to 
GustaTus to surrender by capitulation. Fortmatdiy, an easterly 
wind sprang up. The Swedes, taking adrantage of it, and 
clearing the way by means of fire-ships, succeeded in forcing 
a passage; but witii the loss of ssTen ships of the line, three 
frigates, and 5,000 men. Gustavus, who followed with the 
Swedish galleys, suoeeeded in escaping to Srenksund, but witii 
the loss of thirty ssiL The Russians, howeFer,'were subse- 
quently defeated with great loss in an attack upon that place, 
and were thus hindered from any attempt upon Sto^bolm. 
pMMof These events accelerated a peace. Russia, mistress of the 

^^{^ Baltic, could no longer be nrevented from sending a fleet into 
the Mediterranean ; the aid of Sweden had therefore become 
useless to the Porte, and she could no l<mger reckon on sub- 
sidies from that quarter. It was known, too, that Catharine 
was negotiating a peace with the Porte, on ibe condusion of 
which Sweden would be exposed to aJl the weight of her 
anger. But Catharine, on her side, was aware that ^negotia- 
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tions between Prince Potemkin and the Turin had been 
broken off, and that Austoia was about to condude a separate 
peace with them, which would leave Prussia and Poland at 
ubertj to turn their arms against her. She therefore proposed 
a conference, which terminated in the Peace of Werela, on the 
strict gtatw quo amJte heUum, Aug^ust 14th, 1790.^ The progress 
of the French Berolution snbsequentl j converted Ghistayus and 
Catharine from personal enemies into warm friends and allies, 
and in October, 1791, an alliance was concluded at Drottning* 
holm, called the Treaty of Friendship and Union.^ 

While these events were happening in the north of Europe 
the progress of the Austro-Bussian war with Turkey continued. 

Prince Bepnin had now succeeded to the command of the B oMjian 
Bussian army of the Ukraine, and defeated the Turks, who xSSSJT 
had crossed the Duiube at Ismail, September 20th, 1789, 
Qeneral Platoff, at the head of the Cossacks, took Akerman, 
or Bialogrod, at the mouth of the Dniester, October 18th; 
and Potemlin closed the campaign by the capture of Bender, 
November 14th. The Austrians had been equally for- 
tunate, and managed to obtain some successes. Prince 
Coburg, in conjunction with Suvaroff, defeated the Turks 
at Fokchany, August 1st, and again at Martinesti, Septem- 
ber 22nd ; while Count Clairf ait overthrew them at Mehadia, 
August 28th, and drove them from the Banat. But the chief 
hero of the campaign was Loudon, who took the suburbs of 
Belgrade by storm, September 30th, and compelled Osman 
Pasha and the Turkish garrison to capitulate, October 8th ; 
Semendria and Passarowits surrendered a few days after. 

Meanwhile, Sultan Abdul Hamed had been carried off by a naath of 
stroke of apoplexy, April 7th, 1789. His nephew and sue ^'**** 
cessor, Selim III., son of the unfortunate Mustapha HI., a 
young Prince of twenty-eight years, possessing considerable 
energy and tolent, resolved to prosecute the war with spirit ; 
and he issued a decree commanding aU the '' Faithful," between 
sixteen and sixty years of age, to take up arms.' 

Selim's warlike ardour suspended for a while the negotia- AiUaaoe of 
tions which the Court of Berhn, under the counsels of Hertas- xu^y."^^ 
berg, had for some time been carrying on with the Porte, with 
the view of brii^pug about a peace. Frederick William 11. 
had offered his mediation between Austria and the Porte: 

» MartenB, t. iiL p. 176. * iWtf. t v. p. W. 

* Zinkeiflen, G^eicA. dei cam. Seiches, B. vi S. 731. 
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bat the Emperor rejeotod it in an angry letter, in which he 
reproached the House of HohenBoUem with their encroach- 
ments oyer since the days of Albert of Brandenburg.^ The 
reTeraee suffered by the Turkish arms, in the campaign of 
1789, faToured the renewal of these attempts on the part of 
Prussia, and a close aUiance between that Power and the 
Porte was concluded at Constantinople, January Slst, 1790. 
Bj this treaty Prussia undertook to assist the Porte in the 
following spring with all her forces. But Dies, the ProssiaQ 
Minister at Constantinople, exceeded Us instructions. The 
Cabinet of BerUn, of which Hertzberg was still the director, 
had only contemplated a war against Austria; but Dies, in- 
stead of using the general expression " enemies of the Porte,*' 
specifically undertook to declare war " against the Bussians 
and Austrians;" and inserted the "Crimea,** by name, as 
one of the provinces to be recoyered by the Sultan, althougli 
he had been instructed to avoid mentioning any paxticukr 
provinces.^ The King of Prussia delared (£e ratLncation of 
the treaty till June 20th, when these dauses were evaded bj 
adding the condition, '* so far as it shall be in our power, and 
circumstances will permit ; " while all mention of the Crimea 
was omitted ; and the words " the provinces lost in the present 
war," substituted for il' The Porte, on its side, promised 
to use its endeavours to procure the restitution of Galicia 
and the other Polish provinces seised bv Austria, to the Be- 
public of Poland.^ In this piece of lioeralily towards that 
unfortunate country, Hertsbeig, however, was not so disinter- 
ested as he seemed. His object in procuring the restoration 
of these provinces was to extort from Poland, Dantdc and 
Thorn in exchange for them. 
i>fl^of So<m after the conclusion of this treaty between Prussia and 

im*^ ^" ^^^ Porte, the death of the Emperor Joseph IL (February 20th, 
1790), also contributed to give a new turn to a&irs. Altiiougb 
the success of the Austrian arms in the last Turkish campaign 
might serve to throw a cheering ray on Jos^h's last days, yet 
the gloomy aspect of afbirs in his own dominions is thought 
to have hastened his end. While the Prussians were preparing 

^ It is given hy Mensel, B. vi. S. 215. Anm. 
• ZinkSsen, B. vi. S. 749. 

' The Ratifications are in Hertsberg, t. iii p. 01 sq. ; cf . Zinkeiaen, 
B. vi. 8. 781. 

Hertsbeig, t. iiL p. 44; Martens, t iv. p. 000. 
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to strike a blow against him, discontent was increasing in 
Austria ; an insurrection was daily expected to break out in 
Hungary ; Tyrol was in a state of general ferment; and in 
the Netherlands Joseph had actually been deposed. The dis- 
content in those provinces had continued to smoulder, and, in 
1789, it burst into a flame.^ Even the arbitrary act of Count ^^^^ 
Trautmannsdorf , in abolishing the Joyeuse EntrSe, June 18th, ^S!^"^' 
did not produce an immediate insurrection. But l^e breaking 
out of the French Bev olution encouraged the insurgents. The 
same cause also occasioned an insurrection in the bishopric 
of Li^, which then belonged to the Circle of Westphalia. 
An impeorfect attempt of tl^ Emperor to conciliate matters 
in the Netherlands served rather to aggravate than soothe 
the general discontent. By the Edict of August 14th, 1789, 
he re-established at Louvain the episcopal schools, but vrithout 
suppressing the general seminary, and left to theological 
students the choice of either. In the following S^tember, 
several thousands of the malcontents, with Cardinal Franken- 
berg, Archbishop of Mechlin, and the Duke of Arenberg at 
their head, crossed the frontier to Breda ; and having formed 
a pretended assembly of the States, they addressed a remon- 
strance to the Emperor, demanding the restoration of the 
privileges enjoyed by Brabant from time immemorial, and 
threatening, in ease of refusal, to appeal *'to God and their 
swords." The people rose in arms xmder the conduct of Van 
der Meersch, a retired officer, who styled himself " Qeneral of 
the Patriots;'' and they defeated 8,000 Austrians xmder 
General Schroder, who had attacked them at Tumhout. One 
Van der Noot, an advocate, who called himself "Agent of the 
Brabanters," now assumed the direction of the movement, 
and became for a time the virtual ruler of the Austrian 
Netherlands. Iji November the Austrian garrison was ex- 
pelled from Ghent, and aU Flanders renounced its allegiance. 
The Archduchess Christina and her husband quitted Brussels 
about the middle of that month, and soon after the Austrian 
troops were driven out, though Trautmannsdorf had, for a 
time, apparently reestablish^ tranquillity by restoring the 
Jayeuse EfUree. A DscLABAXioisr of iHDBPXKDSisrcB was pub- 
lished in that capital, December 18th, 1789, to which the 
other provinces, with the exception of Luxembourg, acceded. 

^ For these events see Arendt^ Die Braban$i$^ BefvoMUn^ in 
Baomer'e Tcuehmbueh. 1848. 

rv. XX 
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[ BefcwetlieeiidoC the year the Aiurtiiaiia wereentiroljeipelleoL 

r On Janoftry llth, 1790, deputies £rom most of the proYiiioes 

^ of tiie AuBtriaii Netherlanda haTing asaembled at BruBsels, 

signed an Act ov Uhioh ov thb BsLeiAK Uhitsd Pbotivcbs. 
The Goveniinent <^ the new Bepublic, which was of an aristo- 
entic nature, was intnuted to a Congress ; of which Okardin^ 
Fnnkenberg was President, Van der Noot Prime Minister, 
and Van Eupen Secretary. 
Gkttnflter Such was the state of afEairs at the death of Joseph IL, a 
g^Joatpii Monarch who appears to hare sincerely desired the wet&reof 
his subjects, but who undertook the impossible task of ruling 
them according to the philosc^hic ideas of his age, with the 
▼iew of rendering them happy and enlightened in spite of 
their interests and prejudices, and, as it were, against thar 
will. In Hungary he found it expedient to revoke all his 
innoTations before his death, except the Edict of Toleration 
and the abolition of serfdom. He also sent bade to that 
country the Holy drown of St. Stephen, whidi was carried in 
triumph to Buda. In short, he summed up, not altogether 
inaccurately, his own poUticsl character in the epita^ which 
he proposed for himself a little before his death : ** Here lies 
a SoTcreign who, with the best intentions, never carried a 
single project into execution."^ Personally, however, Joseph 
had many excellent qualities. He was industrious, he miied 
freely with his people, and permitted even Ihe meanest of 
them to approach hino. He declined a proposal of the in- 
habitants of Buda to erect a statue to him, with some remarks 
which may serre to show his ideal of a l^te. He obsenred 
that he should deserre a statue when prejudices were extir- 
pated, and genuine patriotism and correct riews ol the pubiic 
good established in their stead ; when everybody should con- 
tribute his proportion to the necessities and security of the 
State ; when the whole of his dominions should be enl^htened 
by means of improved education, a simpler and better teach- 
ing of the clergy, and a union of religion and law ; wImd a 
sounder administration of justice should be introduced, wealth 
increased by augmented population and improved agrionlture, 

^ Coxe, Eouae o/AwtHa, voL iL p. 661. In this epitaph, however. 
Joseph was a little too severe upon nimself . His revocationB related 
only to Honeary and the Netherlands ; while the tegolations which 
he made for nis other donunions contiaiie still in loree. Bee MenxeL 
& VL&252. 
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better relations established between tbe nobles and tbeir de- 
pendents, and trade and manofacture put on a better footing.^ 
But the harshness with which he enforced minnte and vexations 
police regnlations deprired him of the popularity which his 
manj good qualities were calculated to attract. 

Jos^h n. died at the age of fortj-eight, and in the tenth Leopold of 
ear of Ms reign. Although he had been twice married,* he "SSS^ 
left no living issue, and he was therefore succeeded as King Profori* 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and in the Sovereignty of Austria, ^SS^t 
by his brother Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany. Leopold 
had ruled Tuscany twenty-five vears, with the reputation of 
liberality and wisdom. Like ms brother Joseph, he had 
sought to reform the Church, and had seconded the efforts of 
Scipio Bicd, Bishop of Pistoia, for that purpose. An assembly 
of all the Jansenist prelates and dei^ of Tuscany, whidh 
Bicci had convoked in the metropolis of his see in 1787, drew 
up the projects of reform, celebrated as the PropoMion$ of 
Pistoia. In these Propositions the Papal power was ques- 
tioned, the showy and merely external worship introduced by 
the Popes was condemned, and the strict morality of the 
Jansenists declared the essential principle of Christianity. 
Fius VI., who tiien filled the Papal throne, tln:eatened Bicd 
vrith excommunication. But the firm attitude of* Leopold, 
who forbade all appeals to Bome, refused to recognize the 
spiritual powers of the Nuncio, and abolished the dependence 
of the rengiouB orders on foreign superiors, deterred the Pope 
from proceeding to this extremity. Such reforms, however, 
were as distasteful to the mass of the Italians as they were to 
the Austrians. The populace regarded Bicd as a heretic, and 
on that score thought themselves justified in plnndering his 
palace. The Propositions of Pistoia were condemned by a 
small assembly of prelates at Florence, dignified with the 
name of a general synod ; and Pius had only to await with 
patience a reaction, which soon dissipated the reforms of the 
Tuscan clergy.' Equal liberality was observed in Leopold's 

^ Menzel, B. vi. p. 266. 

* First to Maria Isabella of Boorbon, daughter of Don Philip, Duke 
of Parma ; by whom he had two daaghtera who died vounff. His 
second w£fe was Jbieiepha of Bavaria, daoffhter of the Emperor 
Charies VII., by whom he had no issae. His second wife was dis- 
tastefni to him, and he never married again, bat he indulged in pro- 
mieendns amonn, whieh somettess endanffsred his health. 

* See MSmoiref sur Pie VL et son PonitfSoat. . 
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civil administration. He mitigated the rigour of the penal 
]kwb, and aboliehed capital ptinishment, er&i in cases d 
murder. Observing that this mildness was attended with 
ben^Gud effects, he introduced, in 1786, his celebrated Code, 
by which the criminal law was entirelj revised, and the prose- 
cution and punishment of offenders reduced to a imniimMR of 
harshness and severity. 
Leopold, who was forty-three years of age at the time of 
^'•^9^^^' his brother's death, immediatelv left Fbreuce for Yieona 
The political atmosphere, as we have seen, was anything hot 
clear. Leopold felt that the most pressing necessity was to 
accommodate matters with Prussia. Immediately after his 
arrival in Vienna, he addressed a letter to the King of Prussia, 
in which he expressed a desire for his friendship, and 
candidly declared that, as an indemnity for the expenses of 
the war with Turkey, he should be cont^t with the boundarifift 
assigned to Austria by the Peace of Passarowitsin 1718 ; and 
he concluded with assurances of moderation with regBLrd to 
his future jpoli<7.^ He also by his moderation secured the 
support of England in his determination to regain his Belgian 
provinces, then in danger of falling under Francis Vondk« the 
head of the democratic party. Leopold did not, however, 
neglect the precautions rendered necessary by the attitude 
assumed by Prussia, and ordered an army of 150,000 men to 
assemble in Moravia and Bohemia; although this stq» com- 
pelled him to reduce his forces on the Duiube. Froderick 
William replied in a conciliatory autograph letter, in which 
he intimated that he could not act without the concurrence of 
his allies (April 15th). At this juncture England proposed 
an armistice to Prussia and the belligeraits, in order to treat 
for a peace on the staiui quo ante heUum; but the propottl 
failed, chiefly through the obstinacy of Kaunits, now an old 
man of eighty, whose opinions were treated with great defer- 
ence by Leonid, although opposed to his own convictiona' 
After the rejection of the armistice Prussia submitted the 
following project for a peace : That Austria and Bussia diould 

^ Hertiberg, Beeueti de DiduettOM^ t iiL p. 61. 

> See Memoirs and CorrupondmM of Sir JEL M. Keitii (the British 
Minister at Vienna), Dematck to the IhJce of Leeds, Blay llth« 1790, 
vol. IL p. 277 saq. The Emperor, when he had any bnshraBB to traw- 
aot| was oblSgea to go to Kannitz's hoose, aa he never oame to Court 
Ms. Journal J ibid. p. 290 note. 
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restore to the Porte all the territory they luul conqtiered be- 
tween the Danube and Dnieeter ; Austria, howerer, retaining 
those parte of Wailachia and Serria which had been assigned 
to her by the Peaoe of Passarowits, bnt restoring Qalicia to 
Poland, exoept the district from the borders of Hungary and 
TransylTania to the rirers Dniester and Stry. In order to 
restore the balance between Austria and Prussia, the latter 
country was to ha^e Dantzic and Thorn. On these conditions 
Fredenck William H agreed not to oppose Le^ld in the 
Netherlands, and to rote for him as Emperor.^ The Prussian 
note accompanying these proposals was peremptory, almost 
challenging. Austria declined the terms offered, on the ground 
that the districto assigned to her were no equiyalent for the sac- 
rifices required of her, and that it was unreasonable to demand 
that peace should be made at her expense. 

Both parties now prepared for war. Loudon resigned the Ne^otia^ 
command on tiie Danube, to place himself at the hcMl of the bSSmb- 
Austrian army on the frontier of Saxony. The main body of i>Mh. 
the Prussians, under the Ejng, the Duke of Brunswick, and 
General Mollendorf , assemblol in Silesia ; another division 
was stationed in East Prussia, on the borders of Lithuania, 
and a third in West Prussia, towards the Vistula. It was in 
his camp at Schdnirald that Frederi<& Williun ratified his 
treaty with the Porte, as already mentioned (June 20th). 
But in spite of these hostile demonstrations, both Sorereigns 
were semtly longing for peace. Leopold wished to allay the 
intestine disorders ^ his dominions ; Frederick William ap- 
prdiended that his prcmosals might be distasteful to Poland 
and the Porte ; Englifm xnfli:rance was strongly in favour of 
peace, while both Monarchs were filled with alarm at the 
rapid progress of the French Bevolution. Fresh negotiations 
were, theraf ore, opened at Beichenbach, a town in the princi<* 
pality of Schweidnitz. Bussia refused to take part in them, 
naring resolved to treat separately with the Porte. Hertzberg, 
bent on carrying his views against Austria, even at Hie ri& 
of a war, endeavoured to exdude En^and from the Confer- 
ence, because Ihat Power, as well as Holland, advocated 1^ 
strict 9taiu$ quo a/nte heUwm; and they had declared^ that if 
Prussia should persist in her scheme of indemnification, and 
a war should be thereby kindled, they should not connder it 

' Herteberg, t. iii. p. 74. 
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a eatu$ fiaderii, and dioiild {orbetf to taho any part in it 
Luochagni, too» the Pnunan Hiniatar at Wanaw» diasuaded 
the irreeolate Frederiok William from adopting Hertaberg^s 
policy ; which he and others represented as the oiffBpring 
ci a false amhition, and a blind and pass i ona t e hatred <tf 
Austria.^ 
nitOoii. Leopold's firmness had almost oceasioiied the lNrea]diig-<^ 

— of the negotiationst when they suddenly took a new twiL A 

party had sprung up in Poland which opposed the oesaicm of 
Dantsic and Thorn, its only ports, and preferred to renoonoe 
Qalicia. As this purty was supported by the Maritime Powers, 
Frederick Wilham deemed it prudent to postpone his en- 
dearours to obtain those |daoes till a more couTenient cppor- 
tunity. In reyenge, the Prussian Cabinet required that 
Austria should give up Turkish Wallachia, and Hignifiod that 
the non*aooeptaaoe of this condition within ten days woold be 
considered a declaration of war. Leopold consented to aeo^ 
the strict fiohM quo anie heUum. As there had been no war 
between Austria and Prussia, those two Powers contented 
themselves with reciprocal dechumfeions, which were combined 
in the OoirmNTioir of BnicHmirBACH,* signed August 5th, 
1790. On the 2lBt of the same month an armistice waa con- 
eluded at Gtiurgevo, between Austria and the Porte. Bef cie 
its conclusion the Austrians had gained some adnmtages in 
the campaign of that year. Old Qrso^a had cajntulatod to 
them, April 16th, and some successes had been achiered in 
WaUaehia. 
PtMe of It was not till January, 1791»that a congress for the estsb- 

^Sl^ lishment of peace between Austria and the Porte was opened, 
under the mediation of Bn^and, HoUand, and PniBsia» atSs- 
tova, a town in Bulgaria. During its progress, the Austrians, 
raising a distincti^a bet ween the ite^as jao <b jiMv and (fa /odD, 
made some new demands, which they ultimately carried ; not, 
howerer, in the treaty, but by a separate conyention wiUi the 
Porte, by which the latter ceded Old OrsoTa, and a district on 
theUnna. The Porte retained Moldaria and Walladhia. The 
P1A.CB 09 SuTOTA and the OouTention were signed on the saiM 
day, August 4th, 1791.' 

* Sir R. M. Keith characterixes them as " sohemee of fiardtitmt 
exchange^ and deprtdaticn.**^MemMr9i vol. ii. p. 961. 
^ Hertzberg, t. iii. p. 103 sqq. 
' Martens, t. v. p. 18. 
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Hie reooneiliatuuL with Prussia had mtokj beneficial results 
forLeopold. Besides pioniotiiig the peaoe of Sistov% it enaUed 
him to pat down the disturbanoes in the Netherlands and 
Hungary, and helped him to the Imperial Grown. The three 
allied Powers did not wish to see Anstria depriredof the Bel- 
gian provinces by a xerolittion, thongh they wanted her to 
make a new barrier treaty. After the Congress of Beiehenbaeh 
had settled the a&irs of Turkey, tiie Prussian Minister de- 
livered to those of Anstria a dedaration of the maritime 
Powersy expressing their readiness to gnarantee, in conjunction 
with Prussia, the constitiition of the Austrian Netherknds, 
and to take the necessary steps to faring them a^^ain under the 
dominion of the House of Austria. On intelligence of this, 
tlie Brussels Congress sent deputies to London, Berlin, the 
Hague, and Puis, to make Temonstraaoes and demand suc- 
oours. Leopold, before he left Florence, had dedared his dis- 
approval of the innovations of his predecessor in the Nether- 
lands, had promised a complete amnesty, confirmed the Jaifeme 
SfdrSe, and even eiiended the privileges of his rebellious 
subjects; but without effect. An army of 20,000 men was 
raised, and placed under the command of Van der Noot; but 
this force, which attacked the Austrians on the Mease, in the 
autumn of 1790, was beaten in almost every encounter. It 
had been settled at Beiehenbaeh to hold a cong re s s at the 
Hague, which was opened in September, and attended by Aus- 
trian, Fhissian, English, and Dutch Ministers. The Belgian 
provinces also sent deputies ; but as they still continued re- 
fractory, and demanded that France should be associated in 
the negotiations, the mediating Powers declared, October Slst, 
that unless they made their submission within three weeks, 
they would be abandoned to their fate. This declaration was 
in accordance with a manifesto published by Leopold at Frank- 
furt» on the 14th of that month, announcing that if the Nether- 
landers should not have retunied to their duty by November 
21st, he should cause an army of 90,000 men to enter their 
provinces. The insurgent States made use of the last moments 
of their independence to offer the sovereignty to Leopold's third 
son, the Anmduke Charles. This step, however, did not arrest 
the march of the Austrians, under Field-Marshal Bender. 
They entered Namur, November 24th, audBmssek, December 
2nd, when the rest of Ihe Belgian towns submitted. On De- 
cember 10th the Ministers of the Bmperor and the mediating 
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Pow«n signed* at tiie Hagoe* a definittTe eonTeiitian/ and the 
proTinoeBaeiitdepatiee to tender their mibiidfleion. nieNeth^-- 
landers were guaranteed in their ancient rights and priTileges, 
with some new oonoessions, and a general amneefy, oontaiiiing 
only a tew exceptions, was prodamied. The BepnUic of the 
Belgian Provinoes had lasted scaroe a year. The Archdndiees 
Chnstina and her hnsband, the Bake of SaxeTesehen, made 
their solemn entry into Brussels, June 15ih, 1791 ; but though 
the aristocratic and morepoweiful party, which was in £aTonr 
of kingly gutremment, had submitted, democratic disturbances, 
in connection with those in France, still continued. 
n«*^f The disturbances in Hungary had also been calmed. Iieo> 

{^3: ' pold was quietly crowned at Pzeesburg, Norember 15th, 1790. 
The Emperor's son, Alexander Leopold, whom the Hungarians 
had unanimously elected their lUatine, assisted in placing 
the Grown upon his father's head. The new Emg of Hungary 
had, in the previous October, reoeived at Frankfurt the Qerman 
and Imperial Crown, to whidi he had been unanimoudy elected, 
with the title of Leopold 11. Leopold's government in the 
Austrian dominions was reactionary. One oif his most import- 
ant regulations was the introduetiou of the secret police, whidi 
he had established in Tuscany, principally, it is said, for his 
amusement. Leopold died suddenly, March, 1st, 1792. He 
was forty-fire ^ears of age at the time of his death. He had 
AootMioB had sixteen children, of whom fourteen survived him. He was 
gFkwids Bucceeded in the Austrian Monarchy by his eldest son, Francis, 
then twenty.five years of age, who, in the following Jul^, was 
elected and crowned at Frankfurt, with the Impmal title of 
Francis LL Leopold had invested his second son, Ferdinand, 
with the Qrand Duchy of Tuscany. 
BoMtoa Meanwhile the war had continued between Russia and the 

T^l!'*^ Porte. The campaign of 1790 began late. Under Potemkin, 
179D-1. ' Suvaroff, and other generals, the Bnssians captured Kilia 
Nova, October 29th, and two or three other places subsequently 
surrendered. But the grand feat of the year was the taking 
of Ismail by assault, by Suvaroif , December 22nd. This des- 
perate enterprise was not achieved without great loss on the 
part of the Bussians, who stained their victory by the horrible 
butchery which they committed. The campaign on the Kuban 
and in the Caucasus was also &.vourable to the Bussians. 

^ Martens, t iiL p. 848. 
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SeTeral engagements took place at sea. A bloodj bat mdeci<* 
sire battle was foaght near the G-uIf of Yenikale, Julj 19th* 
1790, and, on September 9th, Admiral Onschakoff entirely de- 
feated the Turkish fleet near SebastopoL 

Fortune also faTonred the Bussian arms in 1791. The prin- 
cipal erent in the campaign o£ that jearwas the defeat of the 
Qrand Y isier, Ynssnf Padia, by Prince Be^un, near Hatchin, 
July 10th. The victory was chiefly due to General KutusoA, 
who commanded the Russian left wing. On the 8rd of the 
same month, Gkoeral Gudowitsch, wil£ the army of the Oau« 
casus, took Anapa, the key of Uie Kuban. On August 11th, 
Admiral Ouschakoff, after a seyere engagement, defeated the 
Turkish fleet off Kara Burur, or the Black Cape. But on that 
T61T day the preliminaries of a peace had been signed at 
Gahts. 

Catharine XL having refused to accede to the Congress of Pwee of 
Beichenbaoh, or to accept the mediation of Prussia with the ^•'^•^^^^ 
Porte, Frederick William put a large army on foot ; and Great 
Britain declared to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, that, whether 
the mediation of the allied Powers were accepted or not, she 
should demand for the Porte the strict status quo cmte helium. 
In pursuance of this declaration a large fleet, destined for the 
Baltic was equipped in the English harbours, and the Dutch 
were called upon to furnish their contingent. But a war with 
Russia was very unpopular in England, on account of the 
lucrative commerce with that counti^. It was warmly opposed 
by Fox and Burke ; Pitt himself was not anxious for it ; and 
the retirement of the Duke of Leeds, the Foreign Secretary, 
who was succeeded by Lord Grenville (April, 1791), marked 
the adoption of a more pacific policy. Shortly before the allies 
had obtained the consent of Denmark to act as mediator be- 
tween Bussia and the Porte ; a mediation which Catharine ac- 
cepted. She continued, however, to reject the strict status quo, 
though she was not unwilling to accept a modified one, which 
should give her Otchakov and its territory ; and in this de- 
mand she was supported by Count Bemstorf,who, as Danish 
Minister, conducted the mediation ; but on condition that the 
fortificationsof Otchakovshouldberazed. The alHes consented; 
new propositions were made to Catharine on this base, and, 
after considerable nogotiation, preliminaries were signed, 
Au^st 11th, at OaJatz, between Prince Bepnin and the Grand 
Yizier. The negotiations for a peace were transferred to Jassy, 
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wbidiefr PrinoePotemkm hastened from St Pe t er almi gto oon- 
dact them. Hie idea of a peace was very distasteful to Potem- 
kia, who was in hopes of obtaining HoIdaTia and Wallachia 
for himself, as an independent principalitj ; nor did he alto- 
gether despair of attaining that objeet by his negotiations. 
But the sittings of the Congress had searoely b^gan when he 
was seised with a malignant f erer then rsging in those parts. 
He left Jassj, October 15lii, for his faTonrite residence, Nico- 
hbjeff. But it was not permitted him to reach it. He died on 
the road the fdlowing day, in thearms of his faTOunte niece, 
the Countess Branicka. The Pxaos ov Jasst was signed 
January 9th, 1792, Catharine being aaxieus to have her bands 
free so as to be able to check the determination of the Poles 
to reorganise their resonrces, reform their Ccsistitation, and 
sare their country from further partition. The Dniester was 
now established as the boundarf between the Bussiaa and 
Turkish Empires, and thus Otchakov was tacitly assigned to 
Bnssia; which Power restored to the Porte its other con- 
quests.^ 

^ Martens, t v. p. 67. Ako in Wilkinson's Mddavui cmd Wal- 
lachda, p. 230 sq. 
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THE AMBBIOAK WAB AND AFTSB 

IN the events which agitated Eastern Europe since the B^Ohmci 
Peace of Fkiris in 1763, are to be found indications of the S^ISm. 
decline of the political influence of France. That Power 
seemed to be no longer the same which had dictated the 
Peace of Westphalia, and during the reign of Louis XIV. 
had terrified aU Europe by her arms. Peace was now im- 
posed upon her by the necessities of her internal condition, 
and especially by tiie disorder of her finances. So great was 
her need of repose, that one object alone, the desire of strijbing 
a blow at England, micht tempt her to draw the sword. The 
Peace of Paris was felt as a humiliating blow by both the 
Bourbon Courts, and especially by that of Yersa^es. The 
Duke of Choiseul, in conjunction with Grimaldi, Minister of 
Charles HE. of Spain, made some endeaTours to reopen the 
treaty of 1763, and renew the war with England. Circum- 
stances, howerer, were not yet ripe for such an undertaking, 
and they deemed it prudent to ddfer their projects of revenge 
to a more &vourable opportunity. A diabolical scheme 
which they had formed (1764), to bum the dockyards at 
PortsmouUi and Plymouth, was fortunately discovered in time 
by Lord Bochf ord, our Ambassador at Madrid, and happily 
frustrated.^ 

As the financial embarrassments of France p araly zed her xiieOoa- 
foreign policy, so the profligate conduct of Louis XV, and his j^ISi^^ 
Court was daily alienating the people. The death of Louis's 
mistress Madame de Pompadour, in 1764, was followed by 
that of his Queen, Maria Leczynski, in June, 1768. The 
influence of a new mistress, the Comtesse du Barri, became 
predominant, and had a baneful cfiect upon French politics. 

^ Coze, SpanM BoufhoM^ vol. iv. p. 817. 
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The pride of Ohoiseul forbade him to court the new £ftTourite, 
who, however, was sapported by the ChaaoeUor Maapeon, 
and bj the I>ake d'AigoiUon, a bitter enemy of Choiaeiil'a 
In about a year the intrignes of this &ction effected the otot- 
throw of Choisenl.^ Lonis dismissed that Minister, December 
24th, 1770, on the ground that he had nearly inTolTod France 
and Spain in a war with England, and in a letter bmtaQy 
abrupt, directed him to proceed forthwith te his ch&tean of 
Chanteloup. 

The annexation of Corsica to France was among the last 
acts of Choisenl's administration. That island had been 
under the dominion of the Qenoese since the year 1284^ wlien 
they had conquered it from the Pisans. The goTemment of 
the Qenoese Bepublic had been harsh and lyrannicaL The 
cruelty exercised by its agents in coDecting the taxes had 
occasioned an insurrection in 1729; since which time the 
island had been in a constant state of anarchy and SCTu-in- 
dependence. They elected their own chiefs, and in 1755 they 
had chosen for their general the celebrated Pascal Paoli, second 
son of Hyacinth Paoli, one of their former leaders. Pkscal 
Paoli, whose father was still alive, was now in his thirtieth 
year. He held a command in the military service of Naples, 
and was distinguished by his abilities and courage. Having 
established himself at Oorte, in the centre of the island, he 
organized something like a regular government, and diverted 
the ferocious energy of the Corsicans from the family feuds in 
which it found a vent, to a disciplined resistance against the 
common enemy. The French had assumed the part of 
mediators between the G-enoese and their rebellious colonists 
as early as 1751. That Bepublic had succeeded in retaining 
only some of the maritime places ; and three of these had been 
occupied by the French in 1756, in their quality of mediators. 
The occupation, however, was abandoned at the end of two 
years; till, in 1764, the Genoese having experienced the 
difSculty, not only of subduing the rebels, but even of re- 
taining the places which they held, besought the French to 
return ; and bv the Treaty of Compiigne put into their hands 
for a term of four years Ajaocio, Calvi, Bastia, and San 
Fiorenzo. The Corsicans made a fruitless attempt to induce 
France to recognize their independence by offering the same 

) YBi^Sidainik Madame duJfani. 
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tribute which thej had been aooastomed to pay to the Genoese. 
It may be mentioiied, aa illuBtrating the degree to which the 
philosophical notions then prevalent had affected the minds 
even of practical men, that Colonel Buttafnooo* the Corsican 
agent, was instructed to request the groundwork of a con- 
stitution from the pen of J. J. Bousseau, and to invite that 
^bilosopher to Corsica in the name of Pali's government. 
The French Court braved disloyallj both towards their allies 
the Oenoese and to the Corsicans. The latter were deceived 
with false hopes; while, durii^ a four years' occupancy, a 
debt was contracted which the Bepublic ox Gknoa was unable 
to discharge. The Genoese, too proud to recognize the in- 
dependence of their rebellious subjects, made over Corsica to 
Fiance for a sum of two million francs. May 15th, 1768. The 
Gorsicans resolved to defend themselves, but in the following 
year were subdued by superior forces, and placed under the 
government of Fianoe. These proceedings excited great in- 
dignation in England. General Paoli and many of his com- 
panions fled their country. Paoli came to England, where 
he was fftted ; but the English Government did notldng for 
Corsica, and ultimately acquiesced in its subjection.^ 

Among the causes of ChoiseuFs &11 was the part which he AboUtionof 
had taken against the Due d'Aiguillon.^ That nobleman had mwuT^ 
been accused of maladministration in his office of Governor Fhuioe. 
of Brittany, and a process had been instituted against him in 
the Parliament of Bonnes. The Eang evoked the suit before 
the Parliament of Paris ; and finding that body hostile to his 
fikvourite, he annulled their proceedings in a Lit de Justice^ 
and published an Edict infringing the privileges of the Parlia- 
ment. That body tendered uiBir resignation, and refused to 
resume their judicial functions, though commanded to do so 
by the King, till the obnoxious Edict should be wil^drawn. 
Th% Court solved the question by a cov^ d^Hat. On the night 
of JaiDjaarj 19th, 1771, the members of the Parliament were 
awakened in their beds by the Boyal muBquetairee, with a 
summons from the King to dedare yes or no, whether they 
would resume their functions. All but thirty or forty refused. 

^ See Airighi, HtHoire de Pascal Paoli; Renacci, Sioria di Carstea. 
Anecdotes of Paoli's residence in England will be found in BoBwelPs 
Life of Johnson. He died in London, February 5th, 1807, and was 
burled at 8t. Pancras. 

> Marion, La Breiagne etleduc d^Aigmllon (1768-1770). 
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Eren these, bftTuig epeedilj relnMsied, were sent into exil6» m 
their lefractorj oomrades had been before, and the Council 
of State was charged with the proYisional administratum of 
justice. These proceedings were followed by others still more 
bm Fuie- arbitrary. The Parliaments throughout the Kingdom were 
*^^*' entirely suppressed, and in their place six Superior Councils 
(cemssiis Mferiaiirs), with power to pronounce judgment with* 
dot appeal, exc^t in a few cases, both in dVil and criminal 
causes, were erected in the towns of Arras, Blois, Chllons, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Lyons and Poitiers. For the Parliament 
of P^s was substituted a body of seventy-fiFC persona, nomi- 
nated by the Sing, whose places, therefore, were neither pur* 
chased nor hereditary as formerly, and who were forbidden 
to take presents (eptcat) from suitors. This body was nick* 
named, after its oontriyer, the PairlemmU Mampeau} 

All this was done under the colour of reform and intel* 
lectual progress, affected in those days by the most arbitniy 
Sorersigns. The preamble of Maupeou's Edict, aboliahing 
the Parliaments, dereloped ideas designed to attract the 
phUoBopken, and really succeeded in catching some of the 
Encyclopeedists, indumng Voltaire. Nor can it be denied 
that some of the alleged motives were sufficiently specious. 
Thus Maupeou took <»edit for abolishing the sale of offices, 
which oftOQ prcTented the admission of persons into the 
magistracy who were most worthy of it ; and for rendering 
the administration of justice botii prompt and gratuitous, 
through the suppression of the Judges* fees, and by relieying, 
through the establishment of the eaiUeiU 9upM«wr$, provinoial 
suitors from the necessity of going to Paris.' The political 
powers of the Parliament also deserved abolition* A Bojal 
Bidiet was of no avail till sanctioned and registMed by the 
Parliament ; yet, if this sanction was withheld, the King had 
only to hold a LU deJutUcet and enforce compliance. A body 
so constituted, and composed principally of one dass in the 
State, could never hope to be a constitutional power; and, 
accordingly, its resistance to the royal will, tiioug^ sometimes 
productive of serious disturbance, always ended in defoat 
Nevertheless, the abolition of the Parliaments was unpopular 
with the great majority of the French nation. In tke first 
place, the Ministry from which these reforms proceeded was 

1 Flammennont, Le Chaneelier Maupeou et In Farlememit. 
* Martin, MUL deFrmuse, t xvi. pw S84. 
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despiaed. The Ftoliameiits, again, despite the vices of their 
conetitiition, were popular. They were the only exponents of 
the national voice ; and in general the members, whose dignity 
and independence were secured by their places being hereditary, 
though purchased, had shown themselves the opponents of the 
royal despotism. 

This blow against the Parliaments had been preceded a few AttMk<m 
years b^ore by one against the Church.^ Choiseul, in con- ^® Jwnito. 
junction with Madame de Pompadour, had effected the ez^ 
pulsion of the Jesuits from France ; and it has been thought 
that the fall of that Minister was hastened by the intrigues of 
the disciples of Loyola. The movement Sigainst the Jesuits 
originated in Portugal, and was the work of Pombal. To the 
influence of the Jesuits it was ascribed that the weak and 
superstitious John V. had destroyed all hope of progress, by Sngsr. 
throwing his Kingdom entirely into the hands of the clergy ; SSSBV?of 
and this circumstance is the best justification of Pombal's PortngaL 
harsh and arbitrary proceedings against the Society. John Y . 
had founded the &oyal Convent of Mafra, at an expense of 
forty-five million crusades, or near four millions sterling. In 
one wing of this building 300 Franciscans were lodged in 
regal splendour; their church occupied the centre, and the 
other wing formed .the King's Palace. John also founded a 
patriarchate in Lisbon, and towards the end of 1741 caused 
at least a hundred houses to be pulled down in that city, in 
order to build a patriajohal church and palace. The Civil 
Government was aJso under ecclesiastical control, and promul- 
gated the strangest regulations. Thus, for instance, the im- 
portation of costly manufactures in gold, silver, silk, fine 
stuffs, etc., was suddenly prohibited, except such as were to 
be used by the clergy, and in the churches. The liberty to 
display his whims and caprices in Church matters was bought 
by John at a high price from the Court of Bome, and no 
countiy was more profitable to the Papal Court than the 
little Kingdom of Jrortugal. Hence he earned from Pope 
Benedict XIT. the equivocal title of FidelMvmuB. 

In these and the like acts there was enough to excite the Pombaiand 
rage of a less fiery reformer than PombaL That Minister *"*• '•^*"- 
regarded the Church, and especially the Jesuits, as the chief 
authors of the declining state of the Kingdom ; and he had 

^ CrMnean-Joly Ekknre rOigieiuef poUU^ue et HtUraire de la 
ChmpagnU de Jieus, vok. v. and vL 
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been fartber incensed against that Societj hj their oondact 
in Paragoay. Through the influence of John V.'s daughter, 
Barbara, who had married Ferdinand YI. of Spain, a settle- 
ment had been effected, in 1750, of the long disputes respecting 
the colony of San Sacramento on the river Plata, which had 
been assigned to Portugal by the Treaty of Utrecht. Portugal 
abandoned that colony to Spun, reoeiTing in return the town 
and district of Tuy, in Gwcia, and the Seven Missions of 
Paraguay. The natiye Indians of this district were to be 
tranitferred to Spanish soil ; but their rulers, the Jesuits, in- 
cited them to oppose this arrangemoit, and for some time 
they succeeded in resisting the 8,000 or 4,000 Spaniards and 
Portuguese, under the command of the GommissionerB ap- 
point^ to effect the exchange. Pombal despatched his 
brother with a considerable arm^, in 1758, to put an end to 
the dominion of the Jesuits ; whicdi, however, was not effected 
till 1756. Meanwhile, the great earthquake of lasbon had 
taken place. The Jesuits did not let silip so &Tourable an 
opportunity for working on the superstition of the people. 
Pombal was denounced from the pulpits, and the earthquake 
was appealed to as the visible judgment of Gk>d upon lus 
profanity. 
QabrM^ The Portuguese Minister was not a man to be daunted by 

"'* '^' such attacks. He resolved on the destruction of the Jesuits. 
His first victim was Qabriel Mabgrida, a fanatical Jesuit, 
whom he banished to Setubal. This step was followed up by 
a seizure of all the Jesuits at Court (September, 1757), and 
the jmblication of a manifesto against them which created a 
great sensation in Europe. The principal charge alleged 
agamst them in this document was tixeir conduct with regard 
to the Indians of Paraguay. In the fo llowing year Pombal 
denounced them to Pope lienedict AlV. as vicuating the laws 
of their Society by ilficit traffic and plots against the GoTem- 
ment ; he forbade them to engage in commerce, and finally even 
to preach and confess. The answer of the Papal See to this 
application was deferred by the death of Benedict (May, 1758) ; 
but, soon after, the attempt on the life of King Joseph afforded 
Pombal a pretext to root out the Society.^ lliey were accused 

* Joseph I. of Portogal died in Febroary, 1777, and was snooeeded 
by his daughter, Mana Franoesca. Pomoal had endeavoured to set 
her adde by aboUBhing the deoreaa of the Cortea, wbioh esUbKahed 
the female snooeBsion, and traiuifeiring the Grown to JoNph, gnandaon 
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of being pmjtatliftt attempt; tibe new Pope, Clement JUJJL* 
WB8 applied to for a hnei authorizing their degradation and 
punishment ; and on the Pope's heeiiating, Pombal canaed all 
the Jesnits in Portugal, to the number of 600, to be seised The j«raito 
and thrown on the Italian coast at Civitii Veoehia (September, SSn^^ 
1759). Clement, in retaliation, ordered Pombal's manifesto to T^^J^*^ 
be publid J burnt ; to which that Minister replied by confis- 
cating all the possessions of the Sodetj, and breaking off dip- 
lomatic relations with Bome. Pombal, who was no philosophic 
reformer, and was not averBe even to an amio da fi which 
might increase his popularity, proceeded against the unfortu- 
nate Malagrida by eociesiasticaf methods. Instead of arraiffn- 
ing him for high treason, he caused him to be declared a 
heretic by the Laquisition, which was conducted by Domini- 
cans. He was then deliyeved to the secular arm and burnt 
September 20th, 1761.' 

Considering the light in which the Jesuits were generally ihesran 
regarded, Pombal's act did not receive as much approval from ^^^S^ ^ 
the public opinion of Europe as might haye been anticipated. 
Nevertheless a strong feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
Society prevailed throughout the greater part of Europe, 
whidi the example of Portugal served to stimulate to action. 
France was the first nation to imitate it The Jesuits, gener- 
ally so accommodating to the manners of the age, had been 
imprudent enough to display their hostility towards Madame 
de Pompadour, and, by a stmnge coaliticai* the Boyal mistress 
combined with the Jansenists of the Parliament for their de- 
struction. Their commercial transactions in tine French 
colonies afforded a handle against them. Their house at 
Martinique, governed bv La Yalette, had been converted into 
a great commercial and banking establishment. Their con- 
signments having been intercepted by the English, the mer- 
chants who had accepted their bills became insolvent, and the 
cnreditors then proceeded a^dnst La Yalette, who declared 
himself bankrupt. The creditors hereupon brought an action 
at Marseilles against the whole Society established in France, 

of the reigning monarch, who gave his consent to the arrangement. 
But Ghsrtes In, of Spam aanoonoed his reaolntion of sapporting his 
nieee's riff hta with his whxAe f oioe, and the design against her was 
abandoned. On the aooession of Maria Francesca, Pombal was dis- 
missed. Coxe, Span, Bourbons^ ch. Iziz. 

' Morse Stephens, Story of PartHfial; Smith, Memain of the Mar- 
gwM ofFovMt. 

rv. FF 
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and obtained a yosdict (Mar, 1760), which was eonfirmed <» 
appeal by the Parliament of Paiia. 

The a€aioeae GoTenunent oidered tiie Jeenits to dose their 
commercial eetabliahment in that city. Yenioe forbade them 
to reoeiTe any more norieea. In France, their tcade, {oind- 
pallj in drugs, was sospended, and their aCEairs, as well aa the 
constitationa of their Society, were sabmitted, in spite of the 
intervention of Pope Clement XilT., to the eTamiimtion ol 
PiooMdiiisi the yarious Parliaments. That of Piuis seyerely doMmnced 
Jg^ their doctrines as mnrderons and abominable, oondemned a 
iteM6. mnltitade of their books, and forbade them any longer to 
teadL Lonis XV. endeaTonred to effect a ccnnpromiae, and, 
by the adyice of some of his diief {ndates, proposed to thesi 
to modify their instttotions. Theur General, Bioci, at once 
rejected the proposal, and dedazed that th ey mn st remain as 
they were, or cease to ezist^ Clement Xlli. in Tain en- 
deaTonied to ronse the fanatJCism of France in their faTonr. 
Choiseul andPompadonr tarinmphedoTer all opposition, thongh 
tiie Queen and the Danphin were rani^ on the other side. 
Bat ^e Minister prudently left the odium and responsibility 
of the proceedings against the Jesuits to the Parliament^ 
who, in the winter of 1761, issned against them several cde- 
bmted compto reaias. The PlurliMnent of Bonen took the 
lead in these proceedings by a decree annulling the statates 
of the Society, condemning^ them to be burnt, and directing 
all the Jesuits in their junsdiction to evacuate their houses 
and colleges (February, 1762). The Parliament of Pkiis 
followed this example in Apnl, and similar measures were 
adopted by those of Bordeaux, Bennes, Mets, Pan, Perpignao, 
Toulouse, and Aix. Some of these Courts, howerer, as those 
of Bijon and Grenoble, did not go to such lengths, whik 
otiiers, as those of Besan^on and Douai, were altogether 
faTourable to the Society. Tbe Parliament of Paris, in a 
decree of Au^^ust 6th, charged the Jesuits with systematically 
justifying crmies and vices of all sorts; brought agamst 
them the political charge of owin^ their allegiance to a foreign 
SoYcreign, thus forming a State within the State; andfinished 
with pronouncing them irrevocably exduded frorm the King* 
dom. But though this decree was published in the King^s 

^ "Sint at suit, aat non nnt'*— JTeuMti, t. vL pu fiOOi 
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name, it did not bear hu signature ; and it was not till 
NoTember, 1764, that the Society was entirely suppressed 
in France by Boyal authority. 

Ghoiseul's enmity against the Jesuits was not satisfied TiMircB- 
witii their expulsion from France. He resolved to effect their SSSS^Ib, 
entire destruction, and especially he contributed to their ban« ^^^ 
ishment from Spcun ; where he is said not to hskje scrupled at 
circulating forged letters in the names of their generals and 
chiefs, wi& the design of bringing them into ha&ed and sus- 
picion.^ Several of the Spanish Ministers of that day, Aranda, 
Campomanes, Monino (afterwards better known as Florida 
BlaiMsa), were imbued with the spirit of the French philosophy, 
and were disposed to follow tiie example of Choiseul ; but 
Cfafurles m hesitated long before he adopted any violent 
measures against the Socid»y. Some occurrences, however, 
which took place in 1765 and the following year, excited his 
smspicions against them. They were accused of being the 
anuioTs of the disturbances whidi arose in the Spanish colonies 
in America on the occasion of a new code of taxes, as well as 
of the tumults at Madrid in the spring of 1766. These riots, 
however, were really caused by the conduct of the Marquis 
SquiDaci, Minister of Finance and War. SquiUad had intro- 
duced a better system of police at Madrid ; but being himself 
an Italian, he had paid little attention, in prosecuting his re- 
forms, to the national customs and prejudices ; nor were these 
much more respected by the Ejng, who, though bom in Spain, 
had quitted it too early to retain much love for its manners. 
SquiUaei had also incurred the hatred of the people by estab- 
lishing a monopoly for si^plying Madrid with oil, bread, and 
other necessaries. But his inteiSerenoe with the national cos- 
tume was the immediate cause of the insurrection. The huge 
mantles and hate with flaps that could be let down had been 
found to favour the commission of murders, robberies, and 
other crimes, and Squillaci therefore published an edict for* 
bidding them to be worn. Its appearance was the signal for 
an uproar. The populace surroimded the Boyal Palace; loud 
cries arose for the head of Squillaci ; nor could the tumult be 
appeased till the King BfpemA on his balcony, promised to 
dinniss the olmoxkms Minister, and to appoint a Spaniard in 
his stead. Instead of doing so, however, Charles fled to 



Coxe, Spaniih Bowhamey vol. iv. p. 864. 
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Aimnjuei in the night with SqmUaci. Bat the tamnlt was 
renewed, the Eng was again f oroed to capitokte, and to 
peif orm his promise of dismissing the Minister. Charles 
attrihated these affronts to a conspiracy of the Jesnite with 
a Tiew to drive him into a retrograde poUcjr. Thejr ^vere also 
ehaiged with a design to exterminate the King and aJl his 
funuj, of which, however, there appears to be noprooL The 
Societj was snnpressed in Spain bj a Bojal Decree, April 
find, 1766, ana all the members of it were banished the 
Kingdom. It was farther ordered that the Jesoits in all 
the Spanish possessions throaghout the world shoold be 
arrested on the same day and hoar, carried to the nearest 
port, and shipped off to the Soman States, as being t he sab - 
jeets of the Pope rather than of the King. Clement Xlli., 
at the instigation of Bicd, declared that he woald not receive 
them. The Spanish vessels which arrived at Civitk Vecchis 
were fired open ; the j were repalsed at all the ports on the 
Italian coast ; and the miserable exiles with whom they were 
filled, after endaring terrible hardships, were at lengtii in- 
debted to Charles III. for nrocaring them an asjlom in 
Corsica. The Coart of Bome altimately relaxed in its severity, 
and received the Jesaits despatched from the East Indies and 
America ; to each of whom the King of Spain allowed a small 
pittance of two paals, or aboat a shilling a day.^ 
VwSi mn ^ The decree of Charles HE. was followed by another blow 
5a!i"**^ against the Jesaits in France. The measares taken against 
them in that coantry had not been rigoroasly carried oat 
They had f oand sapport in the differences of opinion respect- 
ing them which prevailed in the various parliunents, as well 
as the qaarrels of those bodies with the Coart, and lliey had 
still retained inflaence enoagh to caase fear amd embarrass- 
ment to their opponents. Bat when the news of the proceed- 
ings against them in Spain arrived in France, the Parliament 
of Funs was encoaraged to declare them pablic enemies, to i 
command them to qoit the Kingdom in a fortnight, and to, 
sapplicate the King, in conjnnction with all CathoHc Prince^ij 
to obtain from the Pope the entire sa^pression of the Sociel^ 
(May 9th, 1767). Choiseol, in conjanction with Pombat' 
urged the King of Spain to support them in this undertaking}! 

I 

f the Spanish Jesnits, see Vlaidot, L€$J49mimjvigUpaf 

^Itpape^ 1857. 
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but though Charles had acted bo rigorouBlj against the Jesuita 
in hiaown dominiona, he conld not at firist persuade himself 
to aid in their entire deetmction. While he wasthnshesitat- 
ing, the Pontiff, bj an imprudent provocation, determined 
him to assist the views of the French andPortngoese Ministers. 
The Bonrbon SoTereigns in Italy, the Einff of Naples, andtibe 
Dnke of Parma, had followed the ezample of Spain, and ex- 
pelled the Jesoits. Clement TTTTT. was impolitic enough to 
show his displeasure bj attacking the weakest of these oove- 
reigns. He excommunicated the Duke of Parma, and declared 
him depiiyed of his principalitj as a rebellious vassal of the 
Church (January 20th, 1768). To avenffe this insult to the 
House of Bourbon, Charles HL urged the Sings of France 
and Naples to take vigorous steps agutfst the Pope. LouisXV. 
responded to his appeal by seismg Avignon and theYenaissin, 
whilst the Neapoutans invaded Benevento. The movement 
against the Jesuits spread throughout Catholic Europe, 
lliey were expelled from Venice, Modena, and even from Ba- 
varia, the focus of German Jesuitism. The pious scruples of 
Karia Theresa deterred her at present from proceeding to 
such extremities; although her son Joseph H., and her 
Minister Kaunits, disciples of the French philosophy, would 
willingly have seen them adopted ; but the Jesuits were de- 
posed from the chairs of theology and philosophy in the 
Austrian dominions. At length an alarming proof of the 
influence still retained by them in Spain induced Charles TIT, 
to co-operate vigorously for their suppression. On St. 
Charles's dw, wl^ he showed himself on his balcony, the 
people raised a un%nimous cry for their recall. The Spanish 
Amoassador at Bome was therefore instructed, in conjunction 
with those of France and Naples, to require from the Pope 
the abolition of the Society (January, 1769). This demand 
proved a death-blow to the aged Clement XTTL, who died on 
the very eve of the day when the question was to come before 
the Consistory (February 8rd). The Jesuits moved heaven Thoi 
and earth to procure the election of a Pope fiivourable to cSL-^ 
their cause ; but, owing to the efforts of Cardinal Bemis, they ^ov., i7«. 
missed their aim by two votes. The choice of the conclave 
fell on Gkinganelli, a minor conventual, whose opinion on the 
subject was unknown.^ Qanganelli, who assumed the title of 

^ Maason, Le Cardindl de Bemu depuis Son MinigUre^ 
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Olement XIV.» was of qmte a different ohanustor tnm. his 
rigid and obs^^te predeoeflsor. He poeseased oonaidecaUe 
abilities, was enlig htened and tolerant, and bore some resem- 
blance to Benedict XIY. The Jesnit question was a teniUe 
embarrassment to him. On one side he fonnd himself men- 
aced by the Bourbon Soyereigns ; on the other, the obscure 
threats of the Jesuits filled him with the apprehension of 
poison. To conciliate the former, he reToked the Brief against 
the Duke of Parma, suppressed the famous bull In Omna 
Ihmmi, and even wrote to tiie King of Spain (April, 1770), 
promising to abolish the Jesuits. That Sooety stru^led wi:& 
all the tenacity of despair, and scrupled not to iuYoke the aid 
CTen of heretical Powers, as England, the Tsarina^ and 
Frederick 11. The fall of Ohoiseul filled them with hope; 
but Charles HE. was now become eren more implacable than 
he, and appealed to the Family Compact to urge on the 
French King. The last support of the Jesuits gare way whas 
smnwion Maria Theresa, at the instance of he rson Joseph, at last oon- 
jmJttm, sented to their abolition. Clement XIV. now found himself 
177S. compelled to defer to the wishes of the allied Courts. On 

July 2l8t, 1773, he issued the buU Daminm ae Beden^riar 
noiter, for the suppression of the Society, in which he adknow- 
lodged that they Imd disturbed the Christian Commonwealth, 
knd proclaimed the necessity for their disappearance. The 
houses of the Society still remaining were now shut up, and 
their (General, Eicci, was imprisoneid in the Castle of St 
Angelo, where he died two years after. It was in Protestant 
countries alone that the Jesuits found any sympathy and 
defence. Frederick the Great especially, who considered their 

2 stem of education to be useful, forbade the bull against 
em to be published in his dominions. Clement XIV. was 
rewarded for his compliance by the restoration of ATignon 
and the Venaissin, which, however, the Beyolution was soon 
to reunite to France. On the other hand, this measure is 
thought to have cost him his life. In the Holy Week of 1774 
he was suddenly seized with symptoms which appeared to in- 
dicate poison; and died on September 22nd. All Bome 
ascribed his death to the c^ua tofana ; and such also was the 
opinion of Cardinal Bemis, the French Ambassador at Bome, 
as weU as of Pius VI., Clement's successor.^ The Spanish and 

> SeeBernis's De^gpaicKes^ September S8th and Oetober 96th. 1774, 
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Keapdtom Xiniftan, on the other hand, attributed hii nudadT 
tofoar.' 

After the dismiMnl of Ohoiaeol, the goTemment of Fraooe Th« trinm- 
WM condneted bj a sort of triamTirate, compoeed of the ^^'^ 
OhaDceUor Manpeoo, the AbM Terrai, who administeKed im-4.' 
the finances, and the Duke d'AiguiUon, who was appointed 
Secretary f<Mr Foreign AAun in June, 1771 ; while oyer all 
the in&mous Du Barri reigned Bupieme. Nothing of import- 
anee oocurred in the external relations of Franoe during the 
remainder of Louis XV.'s reign, except the successful revolu^ 
tion carried out with French encouragement bj Gustarus HI. 
in Sweden. The onl j other erent ol European interest was 
the partition of Poland, which country D'Aiguillon was forced 
to abandon to its fate. Meanwhile domestic maladministra- 
tion was producing those evils and exciting those class-hatreds, 
which, though kept down for a time, exploded in the Bevolu- 
tion. The finances were ererj day growing worse and worse. PeoaiatioBt 
Terrai, to avert a total bankrupted, resorted to a partial one <^i<(»i*x^* 
by cheating the public creditors, plundering annuitants, and 
arbitrarily reducing the interest on Qoyemment debts. These 
measures, indeed, touched only the richer classes of society, 
bat the arbitrary taxes which he imposed were felt by the 
people at large. The wide-spread misery and discontent were 
aggravated by dearth. Several bad hurvests had succeeded 
one another ; the scarcity became intolerable, although the 
exportation of com had been prohibited, and frequent riots 
took place in the provinces. In this state of things the public 
hatred found an object in the King himself. The Parliament 
of Bouen openly chajrged Louis XV . with being a f oreetaUer, 
nor could he satis&ctorily refute the imputation. About the 
year 1767 a company had been established under the control 
of Government <»lled the SoeiSU MaiiBset^ with the professed 
object of keeping the price of com at a certain level, and in- 
suring a supj^y for Paris by buying up and storing grain in 
plenttful years in order to resell it in times of scarcity. 
Through the agency of Terrai, who bought up com at low 
prioes in Languedoc, where exportation had been prohibited* 
large quantities were sent to Jersey, through the ports of 

and October Sdl^ 1777, ap. Martin, Eitt de Frcmw, t. xvL p. 282 
note. 

' On thecal of the JesnitB, see St. Priest, 5t|wpreMU^ 
de JStu$; Th^iner, Ge$eh4chie des Fant^loais CUmen» XIV. 
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LMiiXT. 



TfciUiijt wkich. bad Iwou opwuwlj in ovAv to b6 rBimportied 

isloFntDee after priw dioald hm^e been imiied toawflfln'wiiw 

ne IjBg^s partk^tttmi in these ne&ri- 

notorioiH, and tlie AictM MoluMf ob- 

idienaBecfdiePMie de JtaraM, under wlui^ it wai 

ed to apfMar at tltt bfeaking oat cf llie Beroliitian.' 

k<^ ne notanoodjr depcmited dhancter of tlie King, combmed 

^^ witk bk avaiiDe, eaoaed bim to be deipMd as well an bated. 

Aheadjin bk Hletime tbe people be rtoi p p d on bia beirtbe 

iille of 1m» le l^Mte, ao kvw bad Lome, onee the diM ilM^^^ 

fidlen in die ptqynbyr eatimatkin Tbe nnivend wiah for bk 

death iraa gialified May lOUi. 1774. He bad nigned fifty. 

nine jeara» dnnng wbidi be bad oontnved totdly to deetroj 

the proatige of Boy ahy, cieated by the brilliant reigna ci 

Baarj IV. and Loins XIV. 

He was soceeeded by Ids giandson, Loois XVL, whose 
faUier the Draphin bad died in 1765. Tbe new Honardi bad 
manied, in Maj, 1770, the Anstrian Aididndiess, Marie 
Antoinette, daughter of Maria Tberesa. He was now in his 
twentieth year, and bk character was yet nndereloped. 
Tboogb be bad both good sense and good principles, he was 
devoid of graee and d^nity of manner, and bk lack of energy 
and leaolation pmred the diief caose of hk min. He was 
fond of books, and still more of the natnial scienees and 
medianicsl arts. Hk first act was to send Madame dn Bani 
to a convent; but, with hk nsoal indecision, thk severity was 
not snstained, and she was permitted to retire to her estate 
near MailL The fall of the mistress was soon followed by 
that of the Ministers who bad sapported her. Manpeoo, 
I^AigQillon, and Terrai were soceeeded b^ Manrraas, Yer* 
gennes, and Target. The last, who had diatinginshea himself 
as a political eccmomist, after filling the oiBoe of Ifinister of 
Marine, was placed at the head o f Ae finances. 

Soon after hk accession. Look XVI., by the advice of Man- 

wLiBwy" '^P^ re-established the Puliaments — one of the greatest 

m4. mistakes, perhaps, of bk reign. Torgot had oppoMd thu 

measure. Lonis's address to the Fkurliament of Psris was, 

however, very despotic in tone, and he made several alteratiomB 

* The Provost de BeaiuMmt, who had dmovooed^baSociiUMaiiaati 
to the Parliament of Roaen, anddenly disKppeamA. On the oelehratad 
14«h ol July, 1780, he was dkoovsfed in a dnngeon. Martin, 1 xvL 
p. 288sq.4 FMprtotfe <fe XowM JTK. tw iv. p. Itt. 
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in its oonstitution, of which the chief was the suppressioii of Fail of tu- 

the two ehambers of requests. By the dismissal of Turgot,^ *^ ^^^ 

in May, 1776, through the intrigues of Maurepas and othar 

enemies, the Monarchy lost its last chance ; he was, perhaps, 

the only man in France who, by means of reform, might have 

ayerted roTolution. His ministry only lasted two years, but 

he had time to show how France might restore her finanoes« 

In 1774 he re-established the freedom of the com trade, and 

he abolished gratuities to the Farmers-Qeneral, who collected 

most of the taxes. In 1775 he remoTed monopolies, relieved 

the small fiurmers and shopkeepers, reformed OoTemment 

contracts, abolished sinecures, and suppressed the Corvee and 

the Jurandes, or the government of privileged corporations. 

Six edicts embodying his chief measures of reform were, after a 

fierce resistance, registered by the Parliament of Paris inMarch, 

1776. Turgot was succeeded as controller of the finances by 

M. de Clugni, and, after his death, by Taboureau de B&tux. 

The latter was an insignificant person, and the finances were 

really managed by N^er, a Qenevese banker, under a new 

title of Director of the Boval Treasury. In the following 

year, on the resignation of Taboureau, Necker was made 

Direotor-General of the Finances, but without a seat in the 

Council, on the ground of his religion. Nevertheless, France 

and Europe called it the Necker Administration. Necker was 

a good practical man of business, and introduced many useful 

reforms ; but he possessed not the broad and daring grasp of 

mind and the statesmanlike views which characterize Tuigot 

The state of the revenue compelled France, at this period, Th» Amsd- 
to play but a minor part in the general affairs of Europe, and ^^5!^' 
the reign of Louis XYI. might probably have been passed in ' 
profound tranquillity, had not the quarrel of Great Britain 
with her North- American colonies ofEered an opportunity, too 
tempting to be resisted, to gratify the nationeJi hatred and 
revenge. We need only briefly recapitulate some of its leading 
events : the Stamp Act of 1765, attempted to be thrust on 
the Americans by the mother-country, and resisted by them 
on the ground that they were not represented in the British 
Parliament; its withdrawal in the following year, accompanied, 
however, with a declaration of the supreme rights of the 
mother-country over her colonies; the renewed attempt, in 

^ See (Euvret de Turgot^ Notice Hiet, par M. Daire, t, i. p. cxL 
Condoicet^ Vie de Turgot; Neymarck, Turgot et ees Doctrines, 
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1767, to raise daties in America, on tea, paper, painters' 
coloars, and glass ; the abandonment of these by Lord North, 
except the datj on tea, in 1770 ; the permission given to the 
East India Oompanj, in 1773, to export their siurploB stock 
to America, and the destmction of some of these cargoes in 
Boston Harbonr. The quarrel soon became serions, and the 
measures of the English Oo?emment in 1774 and 1775 were 
shortly followed by a collision. (General Qs/ge, who had re- 
ceived reinforcements, having dispersed some American militia 
at Lexington, April 19th, 1775, tiie colonists assembled on all 
sides, and drove the English back to the snburbs of Bostcm. 
WMhing- The Congress now appointed Oeorge Washington commander- 
mud«Hii. in-chief ; and on the 6th of July they published a Dedavatioii 
Obtef . explaining their motives, but denying any intention to aepante 

from the mother*country . Washington, with 20,000 men, now 
blockaded Boston. In an attempt to relieve themselves, the 
English, under G^erals Howe and Burgoyne, fought the 
Ba^e of Bunker's Hill, July 17th, when, but with considerable 
loss, they ultimately defeated the Americans midst Putnam. 
The blockade of Boston, however, still continued, and in 
March, 1776, Howe was compelled to abandon that town, and 
to retire to Hali&x in Nova Scotia. The Americans, elated 
with their success, made an attempt upon Canada, bat were 
repulsed. 
nedufttioD The English Ministry had felt the necessity for Tn^lring 
£;$^J|^ more vigorous efforts, and, early in 1776, treaties had been 
race, 1776. conduded with some German Princes, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, his son, the Count of 
Hanau, and the Prince of Waldeok, by which they engaged 
to supply between 17,000 and 18,000 men to serve against 
the Americans. These proceedings afforded the Americans a 
pretext for altogether renouncing their connection with the 
mother-country, in order that they might be able to hire 
foreign mercenaries themselves. PubUc opinion in America had 
been stimulated in this direction by many publications and ad- 
dresses, and especially by Thomas Paine's celebrated pamphlet 
entitled Common Seme. On July 4th, 1776, Congress, voider 
the Presidency of John Hancock, made its Dsclabatiow ov 
IvDBPBKDEKOE; and, in the followiug Octobcr, thirteen States^ 

^ New Hampahire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticat, Neir 
Yoiki New Jeraey, Peimsylyaaia, Ddaware, Maryland, Vligfaiia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Qeorgia. 
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ooufedeorated tibexnidyefl together at Philadelphia, under the 
tide of the UirrraD Sxatss ov Amsbioa. 

The Qermaa oontmgents had raised the British armj in FnaohiMip 
America to 55,000 men, and ike campaign of 1776 proved oMMm, 
Terj nnfikTonrable to the Americans. fVom desertion and 
other canses Washington at one period found his arm j re* 
dnoed to 3,000 men. Bnt he retrieyed his fortunes in a winter 
campaign, in which, being aided hj reinforcements under 
General Lee, he reconquer^ the greaiier part of Jersey, and 
drove the English back to Brunswick. The American De- 
doration of Independence encouraged France to afford more 
active, though still underhand, assistance to the nascent Be- 
pnbhc Alieadj before that event, Silas Deane had been 
desjMitched to !EVanoe, where, under the guise of a merchant, 
he mtrigued with the Government, and endeavoured to obtain 
supplies of arms and money. His negotiations were carried 
on through Baron de Beaumarchais, now best known as a 
successful dramatist, but who himself regarded literature as 
very s ubord inate to his commercial and political pursuits. 
Louis XVI. was averse to a war with England, and in this 
view he was supported by Maurepas and Necker. Marie 
Antoinette, on the other hand, was ardent in the cause of 
American liberty, and this feeling was shared by what was 
called the Austrian party. Vergennes, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, inclined the same way, but from different 
motives ; a bitter hatred of England, and a desire of over- 
throwing the peace of 1768, which he regarded as ignominious, 
and detrimental to French interests. The French Ministry 
secretly encouraged the Americans, flattered their military 
ardour, and gave circulation to the writings of their partisans, 
while, at the same time, the French Ambassador in London 
was instructed to assure that Court of the strictest neutrality 
on the part of France. The French Qovemment did not 
merely connive at the Americans being furnished with sup« 
plies and munitions; it gave them active assistance. Beau- 
marchais was providied with a million livres to found a com- 
mercial house for supplying the Americans with the materials 
of war, and the public arsenals were placed at his disposal for 
the purchasing ci warlike stores. On the recommendation of 
the Court of Versailles, Beaumarchais obtained a second 
million from Spain. Other commercial houses were also as- 
sisted with money by the Qoveaiunent, and from these Silas 
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Deane procored all that he wanted. Aids in money were also 
directly forwarded to the Congress through pmate channels.^ 
Priipateers, fitted out in Franoe» but sailing under American 
colours, committed great depredations on the English trade. 
Towards the end of 1776 the arriyal of Dr. FranUin and 
Dr. Lee, in Paris, as euToys from the American Congress, ex- 
cited great enthusiasm. These representatiTes of the New 
World, by the simplicity of their dress and manners, attracted 
the attention of a people which fancied that it had grown 
philosophical To many of the iitet exaUSes of the times, the 
opportunity of striking a blow at once in the cause of liberly 
and against England was irresistible. Among the most dis- 
tingnished Frenchmen who offered their swords to the Ameri- 
cans may be named La Eayette, the Yisoount de Noailles, 
and the Count de S^ur. 

-^ It was not, however, till 1778 that France formally recog- 

tS^mS^ nized American independence. The American campaign of 
that year had at first gone in favour of the English. Howe 
had defeated Washin^iton at Brandywine September 11th, 
had subsequently taken Philadelphia (26th), and again re- 
pulsed Washington at German Town, October 24th. But 
these successes were more than counterbalanced by the fate 
of Qeneral Burgoyne. That commander, advancing from 
Canada by likke Champlain, was surrounded by the enemy at 
Saratoga ; where, not having received the support which he 
expected from Genenkl Howe and Sir H Clinton, he was com- 
pelled to surrender with his whole remaining force to the 
American General Gates (October 16th). 
&jdMid The capitulation of Saratoga formed a crisis in ihe American 

SMrttr*^ war. Fiunce, which had been gradually increanng her navy 
1778. ' and preparing for events, was induced by this disMter of the 
British arms to side openly with the revolted colonists. She 
entered into a treaty of friendship and commerce with them, 
February 6th, 1778, and on the same day was concluded be- 
tween them a defensive and offensive treaty, to take effect in 
case Great Britain should break the peace with France ; an 
event which France was at all events determined to bring 
about, and which must have been foreseen as a certain eon- 
sequence of the recognition of American independence. She 
promised pecuniary aid, and both parties agreed not to lay 

^ Flassan, t. viL p. 140 (Letter of Veraennes to tiie Khig, May 2nd, 
1776) : ef. Lom^nSe, Bwumarehais, m we, sea lertfo, ei 4o» tm^. 
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down their armsv nor to conclude a separate trace orpeaoe 
^th Great Britain, tiQ she shonld have recognised the United 
States.^ Long after these treaties had beoi arranged, both 
Maorepas and Veigennes, the btter upon kU honour, denied 
all knowledge of ^em when questioned by Lord Stormont, 
the British Ambassador, On March 18th, the French Am- 
iNMfiador at London announced with offensiTe fcniggtt mcth e 
measures taken bj his Court He declared that Louis XVL^ 
liaTing resolTed to uphold the commerdal liberties of his sub- 
jects, and to maintain the honour of the French flag, had 
taken for this purpose certain measures with the United 
State&* Such an announcement so deUyered could only be 
regarded as a declaration of war, and accordingly the English 
Aimbassa dor w as recaDed from Pkuis. 

Louis XYI. had thus struck a blow, which, it can hardly 
be doubted, contributed to the overthrow of the French Mon- 
archy. The finandal embarrassments of France were aug- 
mented by the expenses of the war, and the maxim, new in 
France, was sanctioned by the Sorereign himself, that a people 
who consider themselYCS oppressed- are at liberty to rebel. 
A school was opened to young Frenchmen who brought 
back with them from America a spirit of innovation and a 
resolution to carry this maxim into execution in their own 
country. 

The war, which had not been formally declared, was begun 
by an aibur off Ushant, June 17th, between Keppel's fleet 
and two French frigates, one of which was captured. On 
July 27th an indedsive engagement took place m the same 
neighbourhood between the fl^ts of Keppet and D'Onrilliers. 
l^e Duke of Chartres, afterwards the noted Duke of 
Orleans, was on board the latter ; and some imputations on 
his courage during the action, attributed to Queen Marie 
Antoinette, caused him to conceiTe against her an implacable 
hatred. 

A French fleet, under D'Estaing, had been despatched to 
surprise Admiral Howe in the Delaware, jy Estaing, however, 
was three months in sailing to America, and the English divi- 
sion occupying Philadelphia had time to escape to New York. 

^ Martens, t. ii. p. 701. It Is called a d^etmve Miance, but some 
of the articles stipulate respecting a contemplated attack by France 
on British Possessions. 

* Flassaa, t. viL p. 167. 
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An engagement between Howe and lyBetaing was piercnted 
by a stonn. An English fleet, under Admiial Byrcm. whieb 
bad been deepatcbed in quest of lyEstauig, compdled bim to 
abandon an enterpriee agamit Ebode Islaud wbicb be bad 
oonoerted witb the AmencanB» and to retiie to Boston, wbero 
be wai blobkaded bj Byron; bat in NoTomber be enooeeded 
in escaping to tbe AintiUes. Olher operaticHiB this year wean 
the talang, by tbe English, of St. Lnda and of St. Piem and 
Miqudon, two small islands off Newfoundland, and tbe cap- 
tnie of Dominica by tbe French. Tbe land campaign termin- 
ated on tbe wbole in fikToorof tbe English, Colonel OampbeU, 
towards the dose of tbe year, having redneed tbe greater part 
of Georgia. 
HydOT Ally. The war bad also extended to tbe East Indies. In that 
conntry, as in America, the French bad secretly assisted tbe 
enemies of tbe Britisb Crown, and especially Hyder ADj, the 
formidable SoTereign of Mysore ; wbo hid been disgusted 
witb the refasai of the English to grant bim tbe aid against 
theMahrattas to which be t^ougbt himself entitled by a treaty 
condnded witb them in 1769. Bnt the efforts of tbe French 
were not so successful in these regions as in the other bemi- 
spbere. As soon as the certainly of a war with Franoe was 
Imown in India, the Gh>7emment of Calcutta suddenly attacked 
the possessions still retained by France in India. Cbander* 
nagor and the factories at Ibsulipatam and Karical sur- 
rendered without a blow. A military force, supported by a 
naTsl squadron, was then directed agaiinstPondicheri7,wludi 
surrendered after a siege of scTenty days (October^ 1778). 
Fort Mab< was captured in tbe following Marob, and tbe 
Frendi flag disappeared, for a while, from the Indian 
continent. 
GMnde. The year 1779 added Spain to the list of Powers arrayed 
wTCiwar, against England. That country bad Icmg displayed a hostile 
feeling against England, and the Spanish ICnister, Florida 



Blanca, bad been endeaTouring to raise up enemies against 
her by bis intrigues and negotiati^ms with Hyder Ally, the 
King of Prussia^ the Empress of Sussia, and even tbe Emperor 
of Morocco, wbose aid migbt be of service in an attempt to 
recapture Gibraltar. Charles HE. offered bis mediation, pro- 
posing terms whicb were wboUy inadmissible by tbe Bntisb 
QoYemment, althougb they met tbe views of Fnunce and tbe 
American Envoys ; and wben they were declined, be declared 
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ymr agaiiuit G-reat Britain, June 16tlk, 1779.^ France, also, 
after a year's war, now first published a manifesto in justifica- 
tion of her YiewB and oonduct, which was answered by tiie 
historian Gibbon. 

The union of France and Spain threatened England with Frauh aad 
dangers such as she had not experienced since the days of the aBSSIL 
Armada. The combined fleets, when united in July, formed 
a total of sixty-eight ships of the line, besides frigates and 
smaller vesseb. On the coasts of Brittany and Normandy a 
host of 60,000 men had been assembled for a descent upon 
England, and 800 transports had been prepared for their con- 
veyance. The English Goyemment, lulled into a false security 
by the professions of Spain, and by the idea that a war was 
quite opposed to her interests, had neglected to take the 
necessary precautions ; and an appeal to Holland to furnish 
the succours stipulated by treaty had proved unavailing. The 
fleet which mustered under the flag of Admiral Hardy num- 
bered only thirty-eight ships of the line, and was therefore 
compelled to remain on the defensive. The combined French 
and Spanish fleets appeared three consecutive days before 
Plymouth, and chased Hardy towurds the Wight. An action 
was momentarily expected, when the French and Spanish 
commanders suddenly retired to their ports. This mortifying 
failure occasioned for a time a serious misunderstanding be* 
tween the Bourbon Courts. Florida Blanca induced GharlesIII. 
to make a secret proposition to the English Cabinet for a 
peace, on condition of the surrender of Gibraltar; but, 
though the English Gk>vemment seemed inclined to listen to 
the offer, the n^^tiations came to nothing, and were prob- 
ably only intended by Spain to stimulate France to more 
rigorous action. The Spaniards, however, had much at heart 
the recovery of that fortress. They had laid siege to it imme- 
diately after the rupture with England ; but Bodney managed 
to revictual it, and reinforce the garrison l^ landing a regi* 
muent. On his way he had captured a convoy of fifteen sul, 
with a sixty-four gun ship, and four frigates, carrying naval 
stores and provisiims to Cadiz, which thus contributed to the 
supply of Gilnraltar. In the following January he defeated, 

^ Coxe, S^niah Bourbam, voL v. p. 42. See also for these n^tia- 
tioDS, T)ohm,McUericUien jiir die Statwtick, liefenmg, ill. ana iv. : 
Andrewes, ^iftoty of the War with Ameriea, France, Spam, 
JJoMofMlta 1773-1793. 
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off Cape St Yinoent, the Spaniali blockading Bqnadron under 
Admiral Langara* after a seyere engagement o£ eight hours, 
during a dark and tempestuous night. Bodney, after relieTing 
Oibraltar, sailed for the West Lidies. The Spaniards had 
soon after some revenge, by surprising and capturing, off the 
Azores, a British West Indian fleet. Near sixty veraeb were 
carried into Cadiz, with property estimated at two tnilHntna 
sterling.^ 
Navaiand The chief incident of the war in America^ during the year 
^SiSS^ 1779, was the capture of St. Vincent and Grenada by D'Estung. 
An indecisiye action took place between him and Admiral 
Byron, July 6th. Towards the autumn, D'Estaing made an 
attempt to reconquer Georgia, and, in conjunction with, the 
American general, Lincoln, he attacked Savannah, October 
9th, but was repulsed with great loss. In Africa, the English 
took the Isle of Qoree from the French. The campaign of 
1780 was also marked with varying success. General CHnt<m 
imdertook from New York an expedition into South Carolina, 
and captured Charlestown, May 12th ; but by CUnton's de- 
parture, Bhode Island was left exposed, and, in July, the 
French established themselves in it. Loid Comwallis, whom 
Clinton had appointed commandant at Charlestown, defeated 
the American general, Gates, who was endeavouring to sur- 
round him wiUk superior forces, at Camden, August 16th. 
In the South, the Spaniards took most of the English forte 
on the Mississippi. At sea, Bodney fought throe indeci- 
sive actions with Count de Ghiichen off Martinico. During 
this year, the formation of the league called the Abicbd Nsu- 
TRALiTY, and the rupture between Great Britain and HoUand, 
seemed to array against the former Power nearly the whole 
of Europe. 

From the earliest periods of maritime commerce the atten- 
tion of European jurists had been directed to the question of 
the rights of neutrals during war. One of the oldest Mari- 
time Codes, the Cantolaio del Mare, established the principles 
" that neutral merchandise carried by an enemy is free ; but 
that the neutral flag does not neutralue an enemy's merchan- 
dise.'* ' These principles were subsequently restricted ; the 
former was rejected, the latter retained. Francis I. of Fiance, 
by an Edict in 1548, rendered maritime law still less liberal, 

^ See Mondv, Life of George Lord Bodney, 
* Garden, Hut, dee TraUie, t. v. p. 16 sq. 
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by Aftdaring that the goods of an enemj found in a neutral 
TeBfldy enta^ed the confiscation of the rest of the cargo, and 
eren of the ship. This continued to be the general maritinie 
law, enMciallj in France, though with some particular excep- 
tions, down to about the middle of the seTenteenth centurj, 
when greater priyikges were accorded to the neutral flag* 
The rcTerse oi the principle hud down bj the Ocmolaio M 
More had, about the period named, been pretty generally 
established; namely, that in all instances goods follow the 
flag ; so that neutral goods on board an enemy's yessel might 
be confiscated ; whilst the neutral flag rendered an enemy's 
merchandise sacred, always excepting contraband of war. 
This principle it was that enabled the Dutch to become the 
carriers of Europe. It had been recogniied in several treaties 
by the States-Oeneral, France, Qieat Britain, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, between the years 1642 and 1674; bu t Den mark and 
Sweden adhered to the old system. Louis XTV., howeyer, 
finding himself in possession of an enormous fleet, and con* 
sidering himself master of the seas, issued in 1681, in contempt 
of treaties, the famous Ordinance, which condemned all ships 
laden with an enemy's goods, as well as the goods of his own 
subjects and allies found in an enemy's yessel ; or, in other 
words, he ordained that the neutral flag does not coyer the 
goods, and, on the other hand, that the enemy's flag condemns 
neutral merchandise. In the war of the Spanish Succession, 
the French Goyemment established the maxim that the 
quality of the merchandise seized does not depend on the 
quality of the owner ; but that ey cry production of the soil or 
manumcture of an enemy, whoever me proprietor might be, 
was liable to confiscation. 

Great Britain restrained these excesses by the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, by proclaiming the principle that the neutral 
flag covers an enemj^sgoods ; though it was tacitly recognised 
that neutral merchandise in an enemy's vessel.was not exempt 
from seizure. France subsequently repudiated this principle 
in various treaties; and Louis XV., by an Ordinance of 
October 21st, 1744, declared as lawful prize not only an enemy's 
goods on board a neutral vessel, but, in general, all produc- 
tions of an enemy's soil or manu&cture, by whomsoever 
owned ; with exceptions, however, in favour of the Dutch and 
Danish fiags. Even so late as 1779, when the war with Great 
Britain had commenced, France had not yet reeogniaed the 

IV. o o 
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Jrinciple that the flagooTers the goocb. An ofdinance of 
ulj 26th, 1778, con&mB that of 1681, in all particiikra 
not altered hj the later one ; and as in this notiimg is said 
about the principle in question, it must, of course, be regarded 
as recognizing the ancient theory. Nay, this theoxy was 
acted upon in a treaty concluded between France and the 
Duke of MecUenburg-Schwerin, September 18th, 1779/ It 
was not till 1780 tfa^t France suddenly changed her tone, 
and subscribed to the principles adopted by the Armed 
NeutraKty.* 
The Aimed This fikmous League was caused as follows. The North of 
NentnUty, ^xope abounds with materials, such as timber, hemp, pitch, 
etc., for the construction and equipment of ships. Whai the 
war between Great Britain and the Bourbon Courts broke out, 
the English cruisers intercepted neutral yessels conTeying 
such materials to French and Spanish ports, on the ground 
that they were contraband of war. To preTent this practice 
was one of the motiTes of Catharine 11. for forming the Armed 
Neutrality ; a measure which has been considered as redound- 
ing to her glory, yet which was, in fiMst, effected, almost against 
her will, by a ministerial intrigue. A struggle was going on 
between England and the Powers inimical to her to obtain 
the friendship and support of the Tsarina. Catharine herself 
was friendly toward England, and her sentiments were shared 
by Prince Potemkin. The British Cabinet, to lure Catharine, 
had offered to cede to her Minorca; and Potemkin, in return 
for the exertion of his influence, was to have two millions 
sterling, the computed yalue of the stores and artillery.' On 
the other hand, Potemkin wae enticed by Prussia and France 

^ Garden, Eiai. des 2V»t^, t y. p. 20. 

^ It wiU be seen from this statement, which is taken from the wwk 
of Garden, that the French, tUl they found the oontnuy to he their 
interest, were the meet illiberal ana tyrannical of all the maritinie 
Powers. Yet Martin, in his aeoonnt of the Aimed Nentrahty, with a 
want of oandonr nnworthy of an historian, snppreasee these cireiim- 
stances, and makes it appear as if the Frendi bad always been the 
friends, the English always the enemies, of a liberal maritime poliey. 
{Hitt de Franoet t. xvL p. 46B sqq*) Hence also €k>xe's assertion 
&MUIM Bowrhonst voL ▼. p. 87) that Fraaee <* had lahoored to intro- 
duoe the principle that nentral ships mi^t carry on the trade, both 
coasting and ijeneral, of hostile nations," appears to be incorrect. 
See also FanchiUe, La DMomatie J^rancam et la ligue <ks nmdru de 
1780. T- -9 

* Coxe, SjpamM Bour^mti, y, p. lOOi 
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with the prospect of Conrlaad and the Polish Crown. Oatha- 
line's minister, Oonnt Fknin, was, however, adyerse to Great 
Britain, and a warm supporter of Frederick 11., who, at that 
time, entertained a bitter animosity against George IIL and 
the English nation. Florida Blanca, noTertheless, by his 
intrigues and negotiations with Count Fanin, was the chief 
instrument in bringing about the Armed Neutrality. Orders 
were issued directing the Spanish cruisers to imitate the ex- 
ample of England in oTerhauIing neutral vessels ; and when 
Bnssia, and other neutral Powers, complained of this practice, 
the Cabinet of Madrid replied that, if they would defend their 
flags against the English, when conveying Spanish effects, 
that Sj^dn would then respect those flags, even if conveying 
EngHcQi goods. The decision of the Bussian Court was in* 
fluenced by two occurrences. A fleet of Dutch merchantmen, 
bound for the Mediterranean, and convoyed by some ships of 
war under Count Bylandt, was encountered and stopped hj 
an English squadron under Commodore Fielding; Bylandt 
made some show of resistance, but submitted, after an ex- 
change of broadsides, and a few of the merchantmen were 
captured and carried to Spithead (January 1st, 1780). This 
affair concerned not only the Dutch, but also aJl neutml mari- 
time Powers, among which it was a very generally received 
maxim that neutral ships, under neutral convoy, were exempt 
from the right of search ; the presence of the ships of war 
being a Government guarantee that the vessels under convoy 
were not abusing the rights of neutrals. England had not 
accepted a principle easy of abuse, and which, in fact, the 
contraband articles in some of the vessels captured sufficiently 
proved had been abused in this instance. The other occur- 
rence touched Catharine still more nearly. The Spaniards, 
in conformity with Florida Blanca's poli<nr, having seized two 
Bussian ships in the Mediterranean, the Tsarina, at the 
instance of Sir James Barris (Lord Malmesbury), the English 
Ambassador, proceeded to fit out a fleet at Cronstadt, to de- 
mand satisfaction. Panin at first pretended to approve ; but, |^^;;Jj;^- 
passinff from this incident to general considerations, he "'*'"" 
chalked out a magnificent nlan, founded on the rights of 
nations, and calculated to rally everv people round the Bussian 
flag, and render the Tsarina the arbitress of Europe. Catha- 
rine, ever dazzled by brilliant ideas, gave her assent to the 
scheme, witJiout perceiving that it was principally directed 
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againgt England. Fteiiin immediatdj seised the opportumtr 
to forwmrd to tlie Conrts of London^ YenaUIeB, Madrkf, 
Stockholm, and Copenha^n (Februarj 28di, 1780), a Deda- 
ration announcing the fonr following principles:-^!. That 
neutral yeseelB maj freely nayigate from one port to another 
on the coasts of belligerent nations. 2. That goods, except 
contraband of war, belonging to the subjects of such belligereiit 
Powers, are free on board (^ neutral resaels ; in other wcKds, 
that the flag coTors the cargo. S. That with regard to con- 
traband, the Empress adhered to the definition in her com- 
mercial treaty with Great Britain, June 20th, 1776. 4. That 
a blockade, to be effective, must be maintained by veesda 
sufficiently near to render tibe entrance of the blockaded port 
dangerous. And she declared her resolution to uphold these 
principles by means of an armed foroe.^ 
Qmmnx wo- This declaration was joyfully receiTed by the Courts of 
ilS^^^ Versailles and Madrid. Oreat Britain abstamed from dis- 
cussing the principles which it promulgated, and continued 
to act (m the system which she had adopted. That system 
was certainly contrary to the regulations she had laid dofwn 
at the Peace of Ftrecht in the treaties between herself, France, 
and Holland ; but she defended her course on the ground that 
these were only partuyUUw Conyentions, not intended to assert 
any general principle ; and that nothing had been said about 
any such prindple in the other treaties which go to make up 
the Peace of if trecht. Denmark and Sweden accepted the 
declaration of Bussia, as adyantageous to their commerce, and 
concluded with that Power the treaties which constitute the 
Armed Neutrality. The King of Denmark further informed 
the belligerent Powers (May, 1780) that the Baltic, being in 
its nature a closed sea, he should not permit their armed 
vessels to enter it. This regulation was also adopted by 
Bussia and Sweden, and recognized by France.* The three 
Northern Powers agreed to maintain their principles by arms, 
and to assemble, if necessary, a combined fleet of thirty-five 
ships. 

The Armed Neutrality obtained the approbation of most of 
the European Courts, as well as of the philosophic writers of 

^ See Count GrSrtz, Mimaire swr la neutrcUiU armie manHme^ etc. 
(8vo. Pftris, 1806) : cf. Statement of Florida Blanoa, Coze, S^taniek 
Bimrhens, vol. v. App. 

* Martens' JBeeueUlt. iL p. 84. 
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the period. The United Netherlands acceded to it JanuarjSrd, 
178i, but not unanimously; the three Provinces of Zealand, 
Gelderland, and XJtreeht, in which Ihe Orange interest pre- 
TaUed, withheld their consent ; Zealand even entered a formal 
protest against the accession. The Eing of Prussia, the 
Emperor Joseph £[., Portugal, and the Two Sicilies, also 
gradually declared their adhesion to the League. Joseph IL, 
however, acceded only to the principles liud down by the 
League, and not to the Conventions formed on them. That 
Sovereign took a lively interest in the success of the Bourbon 
Courts against England, though he was far from approving 
the American rebellion.^ After all, however, this great combi- 
nation produced very insignificant results. Catharine 11. 
soon repented of it, called it the armed NuUUy, and took no 
measures to follow it up. After the conclusion of the American 
war it f eU into oblivion, and Europe did not derive from it 
the advantages which had been anticipated. 

The Armed Neutrality was in some degree connected with 
the rupture between Great Britain and the United Nether- 
lands. Between these countries several disputes had arisen. 
The English Cabinet had demanded from the States-General 
certain succours which the Dutch had engaged to supply by 
the Treaty of Westminster in 1674. The lE^public was torn 
by two &ctions : the patriot party, which favoured France, and 
whose main object was to increase the navy for the protection 
of commerce ; and the Orange party, in the interest of England, 
which was for maintaining tiie army on a respectable footing as 
a security against French aggression. This latter part^ was 
for complying with the demand of England for aid, but it was 
opposed by the Bepublicans, and in this division of opinion 
no definite answer was returned to the application. Pkkul 
Jones, the noted pirate, who sailed under the American flag, 
but who was in realitv a Scot, having put into the Texel to 
refit, with two Englisn frigates which he had captured, the 
States-General not only refused the demand of the British 
Cabinet for the extradition of Jones, but also declined to 
detain his prizes. But the incident which led to hostilities 
was the discovery of proof that the Dutch had formed treaties 
with the United States of America, and war was declared by 

^ When he was in P^ffis in 1777, a lady having asked his opinion on 
this subject, he replied, **M<m mitier eH tPitre raytUiite,'^ Martin, 
t. zvi p. 412. 
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England, December 20ih, 1780.^ Oreat Britain predidtated 
this step in order to anticipate the acoesnon of the Dutch to 
the Aimed Neutrality, which would place them undar the 
protection of the Northern Powers. The Stafces-Qeneral, 
owing to the dilatoriness inseparable from the form of the 
Dutc£ Qovemment, did not, as we have seen, f ormalljr aooede 
to that League till January Srd, 1781, though a majority of 
the Provinces had resolyed on tike accession a moni£ or two 
earlier. The States, pretending that the English declaration 
of war was the consequence of that step, demanded from the 
three Northern Powers the aid stipulated to be afforded by 
the Armed NeutnJitj to members of the League. But 
although these Powers recognised the accession of the Dutch 
as the cause of the English declaration, thej inoonaistentlj 
excused themselTes from giving anj help, on the ground that 
the rupture had occurred before the accession of the Be^blic 
They offered, however, their mediation ; but England rejected 
it, and the Dutch were left to their fate. 
Nftffti War. The seas were covered vrith English privateers, and the 
Dutch commerce suffered immensely. Li Febraary, 1781, 
Bodney seized the Dutch West India Islands St. Eustatia, 
Saba, and St. Martin, and captured a rich merchant fleet of 
thirty vessels ; which, however, when on its way to Enghuud, 
was retaken by a French squadron and conducted to Breet. 
The Dutch settlements in Demerara and Essequibo were re- 
duced in March by a detachment of Bodney's fleet. Yioe- 
Admiral Parker, vrith a fikr inferior force, attacked off the 
Doggerbank, August 5th, a Dutch squadron convoying a 
merdiant fleet to the Baltic. The conflict was undecided, and 
both fleets were much crippled; but the Dutch abandoned 
their vovage and returned to the Texel. An attempt by 
Commodore Johnstone on the Gape of Qood Hope vraa un- 
successful. He was attacked off the Cape de Vei^ Isles by 
a superior French squadron, under the cetebrated Commander, 
the Bailli de Suffren, who arrived first at the Cape, and took 
possession of that colony. Suffren then proceeded to the East 

' Leeky, EiHary of England m <Ae ZVIIIih eeniurv: Martens' 
Erzahlungen merJbw, Fdlle, B. ii. S. 39. The latter aathority, how- 
ever, states that the Dutch did disavow Van Berkel, thongh they 
lefased to punish him. Martin liberally assigns as ooe cause of the 
£iu[lish declaration of war a wish to confiscate Dutch money invested 
in England. Hitt, de France, t. xvi. p. 455. 
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IndieB, where he distmgaiBhed himself in sereral engage- 
mentB with the English. The French were also sncoMdEol 
in the West Indies. The Count de Orasse captured Tobago, 
June 2nd. The Marquis de Booill^ surprised the EngUsh 
garrison at St. Eustatia in the night <^ Norember 25th, 
and compelled them to surrender. He also took the small 
adjaoeot islands, which, with St. Eustatia, were restored to 
tbelhitch. 

The result of the campaign in North America was also Samnder 
adverse to the English. Lord Comwallis, after defeating ^^y^' 
General Green at Guildford, March 15th, 1781, penetrated Town. iTss. 
into Virginia, captured York Town and Gloucester, and made 
incursions into the interior. All the enemy's forces were now 
dLirected to this quarter. Washington, Bochambeau, and la 
f*ajette, formed a jimction in Virginia ; the Oount de Grasse 
entered Chesapeake Baj with his fleet, and landed 3,000 men. 
Oomwallis was now compelled to shut himself up in York 
7own, and finally, after exhausting all his resources, to capitu- 
late, October 19th. In the South, the Spaniards, by the 
capture of Pensaoola, May 8th, 1781, completed the subjuga- 
tion of Florida, which they had commenced in 1779. In 
Enrope they succeeded in recoyering the important Island of 
Minorca. The I>uke de Crillon landed with a Spanish army, 
August 23rd, and laid siege to St. Philip. He endeayoured 
to l^be the Commandant, General Murray, with 100,0002. and 
the offer of lucratiye employment in the Spanish or French 
oeryioe; which proposals were indignantly i^'ected. After a 
long siege, in which the Spaniards were aided by a French 
detachment, sickness and want of proyisious compelled General 
Murray to capitulate, February 5th, 1782, but on honourable 
terms.^ 

The defeat of Lord Comwallis, the loss of Minorca, to which Lord North 
was soon added the news of the capture of St. Kitts, Neyis, ^^^^^ 
and Montserrat, by Be Grasse (February, 1782), occasioned 
i^e downfall of the English Ministry. Iiord North, finding 
himself in a minority, was compelled to retire, March 20th, 
and was succeeded by the Bockingham Administration, in- 
cluding Fox and Loid Shelbume, the last of whom, on the 
death of the Marquis of Bockingham in June, became Prime 
Mixdster. The yiews of the new Ministry were directed to 

^ See Mahan, Infiuenee of Sea Power on History, 
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Que of their first meararM, the recall of Admiral 
ey, to whom they had ooneeiyed an antipathy, was Tory 
nnlortuiate and nnpopnlar. Before Admiral K^^ who had ' 
heen appointed to encoeed him, oonld arriYe in the Weat Indiea, I 
Bodney achioTed one of the most splendid victories of the wmr* | 
by defeating the Count de Ghrasse near Dominica, April 12tli, | 
1782. The French were endeayonring to form a junction with , 
the Spanish fleet at St. Domingo, which, had it been effected, 
must naye resulted in the loss of all the English West India 
colonies. Fiye French ships of the line were captured on this 
occasion, including the Admiral's, and De Orasse was brought 
prisoner to London, 
siegeof This year was remarkable by the efforts of the enemy to 

Aiw^M.. obtain possession of Qibraltar. Encouraged by their sacoess 
at Minorca, the Spaniards conyerted the blockade of Ghibraltar, 
which had lasted three years, into a vigorous siege, directed 
by the Duke de CriUon, who, including a Frendi diyision, 
commanded more than 40,000 men, while the bay was Uock- 
aded by more than forty Spanish and French ships of the line. 
The eyes of tJl Europe were directed on General Elliot's admir- 
able defence. Two French princes, the Count d'Artois and 
the Duke of Bourbon, hastened to yiew this imposing spectacle, 
and enjoy the anticipated triumph. On Septemb^ 18th, ten 
floating batteries, heayily armed, ingeniously 4X)nstructed by 
the French Colonel d' Ar^on and thought to be fireproof, were 
directed against the place, but they were destroyed with red- 
hot shot. About a month afterwards Admiral Howe, in £aoe 
of the greatly superior force of the enemy, which, howeyer had 
been damaged by a storm, oontriyed to reyictual Gibraltar, and 
fling in a reinforcement of 1,400 men. The combined fleet 
subsequently pursued and came up with him near Cadiz, 
October 20th, when a combat of a few hours had no result 
The siege of Gibraltar was now again conyerted into a 
blockade.^ During this year the Dutch concluded with the 
Americans the treaty of commerce projected in 1778. They 
had gradually lost all their settlements on the coasts A 
Malabar and CoromandeL Trincomalee, in Ceylon, surren* 
dered to the English, January 11th, 1782, but was retaken by 

^ For this famous siege, see Drinkwater, 7%e Tkret Sieges of 
Cfihrtdtar; Coxe, J^nish Baurbone, ch. Ixxiy. ; D'Aieon, Mim, pour 
' • d rhutaire du SUgt de GUfraltar. 
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Soifresi in the following year. That oommander also achieved 
serenil yictories oyer Acuninl Hugheei. 

The English Ministry was now earnestly bent on effecting pmmK^ 
apeaee. France had declined the offers of Austria and Bnssia P'^^'^"- 
to mediate, because Great Britain had required as an indis- 
pensable base, that France should abandon the American 
cause. Lord North, a little before his resignation, had at- 
tempted direct negotiations at Paris, and this course was also 
followed by Lord Shelbume. Several envoys were successively 
despatched to Paris, and on the side of the French, M. Bayneval 
was sent with a secret c(»nmission to London. This eagerness 
to negotiate increased the demands of France. Yergennes 
proposed a scheme essentially at variance with the Peace of 
1763, and calculated to ruin the commerce and naval power 
of England. All the captured French colonies were to be 
restored, while France was to retain many which she had 
taken. It was also demanded that England should acquiesce 
in the principles of the Armed Neutrality. 

These demands could not be conceded; but at length, in PMoebe- 
October, 1782, conferences for a definite peace were opened at £|^S[^^ 
Paris, under the ostensible mediation of the Emperor and the Anmdca, 
Tsarina, though, in fact, those Sovereigns had no voice in ^^^ 
them. The general negotiations were nearly upset by the 
signing of a secret treaty between Ghreat Britain and America. 
The ^scovery of Yergennes' duplicity had produced this 
result. The French Ministry were, in fact, alarmed at the 
magnitude of the new Power which they had conjured up in 
America, and even seem to have apprehended a future league 
between that country and Qreat Britain, though such an event 
was highly improbable. Hence, while pretending conciliation, 
Yergennes endeavoured to sow dissension between the two 
countries, aa well as to wesiken the new Bepublic. With this 
▼iew he secretly instigated the Americans to daim, and the 
EngUsh to witlihold, a share in the Newfoundland Fishery. 
But what induced the Americans to conclude with Great 
Britam was a despatch of Marbois, the French agent at 
Philadelphia* to his Qovemment, in which, at their desire, he 
had drawn up an elaborate plan for dividing and weakening 
tJie new Bepublic. This despatch being intercepted by an 
English cruiser, was forwarded by the Oovemment to l£r, 
Oswald, a merchant and shipowner whom Lord Shelbume had 
employed to negotiate with the American Commissioners at 
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Fkurifl. The productioD of thie despatch filled them with such 
indigDation tibat, as the English Gk>yeniineiit had now reeolTed 
to concede American independence, thej signed the preliinin- 
aries of a peace with Qteat Britain without the knowledge 
of Yergennes, November dOth, 1782/ The French Minister, 
on being acquainted with this step, Utterlj reproached the 
American Commissioners, who excused themselves by pro- 
testing that the treaty should not be definitive till France and 
Spain had also terminated their arrangements with England. 
The English Cabinet used the advanta^ they had obtained to 
press on France the necessity for a speedy condusion of the 
negotiations : the financial condition of that country rendered 
a peace desirable ; and Vergennes, anxious to gain the co-opera- 
tion of England in checking the designs of Catharine U. and 
Joseph n. upon Turkey, did not insist upon onerous terms. 
On January 20th, 1788, preliminaries were signed at YersailleB 
between Great Britain, France, and Spain. The Dutch, who, 
from the forms of their constitution, moved very slowly, and 
who had refused to enter into separate negotiationB with 
England, were thus left without help, though a suspension of 
arms was agreed upon, and Louis XYI. promised to use his 
good offices that the Bepublic might obtain an honoorable 
peace. After the ratification of the peace between Great 
Britain and America in August, Yergennes, however, told the 
Dutch Ministers that the definitive treaty between France, 
Spain, and Great Britain could no longer be delayed, and the 
States-General were compelled to sign preliminaries with the 
last-named Power on the terms which she had demanded 
(September 2nd).' The definitive treaties of the Pbacb of 
ThaPMceof YsBSAiLLBS, between Great Britain, the United States of 
VmnUiM, America, France, and Spain, were signed on the following 
day. By the treaty with America, Great Britain recognised 
the thirteen United States as sovereign and independent 
The second article, defining boundanes, comprised vast 
regions inhabited by unsubjected races, which belonged to 
neither of the contracting parties. The American loyalists 

^ Coze, ^panitA Bourbons, vol. v. p. 137 sqq. ; House of Ausiria^ 
vol. iL p. 003 note (ed. 1807). The American CommisdonexB were 
John Aoams, Benj. Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Laoiens. Franklin, 
who entertained a bitter animosity towards Great Britain, at Bji^ 
objected, but was overraied. 

' Martens, t u. p 467. 
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were rewarded with lands in Nova Scotia, or pennons in 
Ghreat Britain.^ 

The loss of tlie American colonies to the mother-countrj 
was rather apparent than real They contributed nothing to 
the Britiah treasnij; and though the commercial monopoly 
was lost, the trade between the two countries actually went 
on increasing after the peace of Yersaalles, as the agricultural 
population of America could not dispense with British manu- 
factures. 

By the definitiTe treaty with France that country acquired 
Tobago (assigned to G-reat Britain by the peace of 1768), as 
well as the establishments on the Senegad. All other con* 
quests were restored on both sides. fVance was delivered 
from the commissioners residing at Dunkirk since the Peace 
of Utrecht^ and her political consideration seemed placed on 
a better footing than at the peace of 1763. But» on the other 
hand, she had rendered the disorder of her finances irretriev- 
able, and thus hastened ihe Bevolution. She not onhr aban- 
doned the Dutch, but also her ally, Tippoo, Sultan of jfysore, 
the son and successor of Hyder Ally. It was stipulated that 
the Peace of Versailles should be followed by a commercial 
treaty between France and England, which was accordingly 
concluded at Paris, September 26th, 1786. By the 20th 
Article it was established that the neutral flag covers the 
cargo, except, of course, contraband of war. 

Spain was the greatest gainer by the peace, the best she had 
made since that of St. Quentin. She recovered Minorca and 
the two Floridas ; but she was reluctantly compelled to abandon 
Q-ibraltar. Count d' Aianda, the Spaniflh Plenipotentiary, dis- 
played great violence on this subject He declared that his 
Sovereign would never consent to a peace without the restora- 
tion of that fortress, and he was encouraged in this course by 
Yergennes and Franklin. At an early period of the negotia- 
tions Lord Shelbume had seemed disposed to cede Gibraltar, 
but became abEurmed on finding how much the heart of the 
English people was set upon that rock, now doubly endeared 
to it by Mulct's glorious defence ; and its retention became a 
9ine qud non with the British Ministiy, though Spain showed 
a disposition to give Porto Bico and Oran in ezdumge for it.* 

^ Jenkinson (Lord Liverpool), ColheHon o/TnatieSf vol. iiL p. 410 ; 
Martens, t. ii. p. 4S7. 
' Coze, Spaniih Bourbons, vol. v. p. 140 sq. 
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The definitiye treaty between Oreat Britain and the States- 
Qeneral was not signed till May 20th, 1784. Negapatam was 
ioeded to England; bat a more important oonoession was, 
that British navigation should not be molested in the Indian 
seas, where the Datdi had hitherto maintained an exdusiTe 
commeroe.' 
nt«^ The Peace of Versailles was received with lond mnrmnrs in 
^SdMe. England. Lord Shelbnme was driven from the helm,and was 
succeeded by the Dnke of Portland and the Coalition Ministry. 
Yet, on the whole, considering the extent and power of the 
combination formed a^;ainst her, England seems to have 
escaped better than might have been anticipated. France, 
meanwhile, in spite of her ap^mrently advantageous peaces 
was sinking deeper into flnanciaJ difficolties, while the nn- 
popnlarity of the Queen increased the general discontent, and 
led to the diffusion of scandals. The character of Marie 
Antoinette, which bore a considerable resemblance to that of 
her brother Joseph II., made her the easy victim of malice. 
Lively and impetuous, governed by her feelings rather than 
by reflection, badly educated and of unregulated judgment, 
she exposed himself from the first day of heat entry into 
France to the calumnies of her enemies. These were diiefly 
to be found in the party of Madame du Barri, and among 
the ex-Jesuits, who regarded her marriage as the work of 
Choiseul. Among them was her own br other-in>law, the 
Count of Provence, afterwards Louis XVUE. The celebrated 
affair of the diamond necklace, which happened about the time 
of the Dutch Treaty, also contributed to injure her in the 
public opinion. This necklace, worth 1,600,000 francs, had 
been ordered by the Cardinal de Bohan, as he aflirmed, for 
the Queen, bv order of the Countess de £a Motte Yalois ; but 
the Queen, when applied to by thejeweller for payment, denied 
all Imowledge of the matter. The questions at issue were, 
whether the Queen had really ordered the necUace and wished 
to evade paying for it ; whether Madame de La Motte had 
&lsely used the Queen's name, with a view to apjpropiiate the 
jewels for herself ; or whether Bohan was the swindler. The 
Cardinal was notoriously expensive, profligate, and unscru- 

{ulous, and he openly professed that his enormous income of 
,200,000 francs sufficed not for a gentleman. But the Court 

^ The treaties are in Jenkinson, voL iii. p. 894; MartenSy t. iL 
p. 462, and p. 020. 
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took an imprudent step in dragging the matter before the 
Parliament of Paris. Bohan» Bishop of Strassbnig and Orand- 
Almoner of the Crown, a member of the fiunily of Cond^, was 
seized at Yersailles in his pontifical robes as he was about to 
enter the chapel, and conducted to the Bastille (August, 
1785). He, and Madame de La Motte and her husbamd, were 
then arraigned before the Ptoliament; the first time that a 
Prince of the Church had been brought before a secxdar judge. 
The trial, a great public scandal, laieSed nine months, affording 
a rich treat to curiosity and malice. The efforts of the Court 
to procure the acquittal of Madame de La Motte had onlj the 
effect of turning public opinion the other waj. The Parlia- 
ment, glad of an opportunity to avenge the affronts it had 
receir^ acquitted Bohan by a majority of fire, and condemned 
Madame de La Motte and her husband to be whipped and 
branded ; after which the latter was to be sent to the galleys, 
and the lady to the Salp^tri^re. The public hailed with frantic 
joy a decree that degraded the Throne, while the Cardinal 
was honoured with a complete ovation. The Queen avenged 
herself by banishing Bohsm to Auvergne by a Mire de cachet*^ 

While the Court was thus plunging deeper into public Neckerand 
odium, the ever-declining state of i£e finances threatened a j^J^^^^ 
national bankruptcy. Necker had for some time made head iTsi. 
against the defit^ by reforms, reductions of expenditure, and 
especially by loans. Credit, however, the only support of the 
last method, began to get exhausted; and in orde r to revive 
the public confidence, Necker persuaded Louis AVI. to publish 
the celebrated Oomfie rend/u (January, 1781). The effect at 
first was prodigious. The public was overwhelmed with joy 
at being for the first time intrusted with the secret of the 
national balance-sheet. The statement, too, seemed really 
satis&ctory. The receipts appeared to exceed the ordinary 
disbursements by eighteen nuUion livres; while the promise 
of extinguishing a great part of the enormous sum paid in 
pensions, of reforming the system of taxation, etc., showed a 
sincere disposition to amend past disorders. In the first 
moments of enthusiasm Necker succeeded in raising an 
enormous loan. But gradually the enchanting visions of the 
Compie rendu began to melt away. The statement was found 
to be anything but trustworthy, and the asserted surplus a 

^ CampsidDn, Marie Aniometteetleproe^du CoUier; LaBooheterie 
HieMre de Marie AntoineUe, 
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pnie delonon. On the other band* the penonB interested in 
the abuses denonnoed, with Veigennes at the head of thentL, 
began to league themselTee against Necker, and in Hay, 1781, 
he found himself compelled to tender his resignation. The 
}JJ2JJ^ management of the &iances, after passing tlurough two or 
178S. ' three liands, came, in October, 1788, into those of Oalonne, a 
frivolous man, with a reputation for talent. During two or 
three years, by dever expedients, and especially by loans, 
Calonne contrired to keep the machine in motion, and even 
to carry on a reckless expenditure. But at length bis sab- 
terfuges were exhausted y he was compelled to a^nowledge a 
deficit of 100 millions (four millions sterling) per annum, and 
to consider the alternatiTe of a national bankruptcy or a 
thorough reform of the State. The first of these, in the state 
of public feeling, could not be contemplated a moment. On 
the other hand, reform seemed almost equally dangerous. It 
could not be effected through the Fiarliaments, the only con- 
stitutional bodies in the State, as they would resist the dunina- 
tion of their priyileges which it involyed ; while an appeal to 
the people, and the assembling of the Eiait ginira/ux^ seemed 
fraught with danger. In this perplexity Calonne hit upon a 
middle term, an Assembly of Notables, which had sometimes 
been convoked in the exigencies of the Kingdom, 
iwnitiirnf The Notables, to the number of 144, were accordingly as- 
J^^ sembled at VersaiUes, January 29th, 1787. The Tien 4iai, 
or commons, was only represented by six or seven mxmicipal 
ma^strates ; all the rest were clergy and nobles, or -penona 
havmg the privileges of nobles. The Assembly had been an- 
nouuMd in the Journal de Parte in the most offensive terms, 
intimating that the nation should be transported with joy at 
the condescension of the Ejng in appealing to it.^ Vergennes 
died brfore the Assembly proceeded to bunness. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Count de Montmorin, who was quite unequal 
to the position. The Assembly was opened by the Eing, 
February 22nd. Calonne, in an elaborate and dever, but in- 
PiuMof discreet address, communicated his plans to the Notables. 
n.1^.^ The main feature of them was the abolition or reform of some 
obnoxious imposts, and the substitution for them of a land- 
tax, varying ^m one-fortieth to one-twentieth, to be received 
in kind, and to which all orders alike were to be liable, in- 

^ ** La nation vena aveo transport qne son mmvenin daigne s'ap- 
proeher d'eUe." 
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eluding the deraj and even the royal domainB. On the other 
hand, the priyileged daBses were to be relieyed from the 
cofHtoifon, or poll-tax, to which roturiera were still to be sub- 
ject, as well as to the taiUe, but at a largely rednced rate. 
Galonne also proposed a stamp act, and a reduction of the 
public expenditure, including tibat of the King's household. 
It was soon evident, however, that the proceedings of an As- 
sembly not based upon popular representation could never be 
satisfactory.^ Irritated by the opposition of the Notables, 
Calonne threatened them with an appeal to the people. This 
threat produced an almost universal coalition a^linst him, 
which was join ed by the Queen. The King's brother, after- 
wards Louis XVIll., had made himself conspicuous by his 
opposition ; and almost the only supporter of Oalonne was 
the Count d'Artois, afterwards Oharlee X. Among his most 
formidable adversaries was Necker, whose Compte rendu he 
had attacked. That document was not invuhierable ; but 
Necker proved that Oalonne had wrongfnlly accused him of 
not havmg left a sufficient sum in the treasury to cover the 
expenses of 1781. The result of the league against Calonne 
vTas, that, at the instigation of Marie Antoinette, he was dis- 
missed. Necker's turn, however, was not yet come. In fact 
he also was banished twenty leagues from Paris, for having 
ventured to publish without permission an apologetic memoir. 

Calonne was succeeded by Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse, Oaioime 



with the title of Chief of the Council of Finance ; while the Sy Briennt, 
Controller Fourquex was little more than a head derk. ^tw. 
Brienne had been among the foremost of Calonne^s opponents ; 
yet he found himself compelled to bring forward several of 
his plans. Amid the stormy discussions which ensued. La 
Fayette proposed the convocation of a Naiumal Assembly 
within five years. The Notables would not take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of voting the taxes proposed lliey 
left the decision to the King ; in other words they resigned 

^ Ifirabeau's father characteriied the Ainemhly vigorooaly, though 
flomeiHiat ooanelv, as follows : " Get homme (CSuonne) assemble nne 
tronpe de guiUaUr {guiUemoUf a sort of stupid-lookinff bird.---Bmi]llet 
*' qo*!! appelle nation, ponr lear donner la vache par foe ecxmes, et lear 
diro: 'Messieurs, nous tirons tout, et le par-cte-lk; et nous allons 
tAcher de troaver le moyen de oe par-de-Ui wax les riches, dont I'argent 
n'a rien de eommnii aveo lee panvree ; et nons yens avertiflsons one les 
riches, e'est vous ; ditOB-nous nudntenant votre avis snr la manure.' " 
MivL de Mkabeaii, ap. Martin, t. xvi p. 568. 
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their functions. The Qovenunent now prooeeded to pabUah 
edicts in conf onnity with the plans of taxation proposed hy 
ThePjfcriia- Cslonne. When the edicts for nusing stamp dnties was 
' ' brought before the Parliament of Paris, that body rinsed to 
register it without first reoeiring a statement of the pabUc 
accounts; and ended by beseechmg the King to withdraw the 
edict, and bj declaring that the EtaU ginSronus alone were 
entitled to grant the iSng the necessary supplies. Such was 
the extraordinary change in public opinion ! The Ptoliamant, 
formerly so opposed to these National AssemblieSp now de- 
clared them indispensable. The King frustrated the opposHdcm 
of the Parliament by causing the dilEerent edicts to be regist- 
ered in a Lit de JiuHee, and when they protested against this 
step, he bsnished them to Troyes ; where, however, their op- 
position only became more yiolent. The feeling which ani- 
mated them spread through all ranks of the people. It was 
taken up by the ehiib$ recently established in Pans in imitation 
of the English. The Minister caused them to be dosed. 
Popular halxed had fixed itself on the Queen more than itte 
'Kiag. Th e irrit ation against her had reached so high a pitch 
that Louis XVI. forbade her to show herself in Paris. 
Th« stAtoi- The fermentation spread through the Kingdom. The pro- 
oenena de- yinoial Parliaments loudly denounced the banishment of that 
of Paris, demanded the conyocation of the EtaU ginSroMx^ and 
the indictment of Calonne. Brienne compromised matters by 
allowing the Parliament to return, and engaging to call the 
Biaii in 1792. The return of the Parliament to Paris was 
celebrated by an illumination, accompanied with serious riots, 
in which Oalonne, who had escaped to England, was burnt in 
eiBgy . Brienne hoped in four years to re-establiidi the finanoes, 
so that the meeting of the SiaU in 1792 should be a mere 
spectada But Mirabeau, who now began to play a prominent 
part, incited the Parliament to demand that they should be 
assembled in 1789 ; and a loan of 120 mitfions was agreed to 
by the Parliament only on this condition.^ The King was pre- 
sent at the sitting, which was suddenly oonyerted into 9kJAi de 
JuiUee, and Louis decreed the registration of the edict for the 
loan in the usual forms, amid the murmurs of the Assembly. 
The Duke of Orleans rose, and yentured to obseire that the 
step appeared to him illegal Louis hesitated, stammered, 
and at length faltered out — "Yes ; it is legal, if it is my wilL" 
The protest of the Duke was recorded, but he was banished 
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to ViUer Cotterets, and two connsellorB, supposed to liave 
incited him, were imprisoned. 

The disputes between the Court and Parliament continued J^«;^^. 
more violently than ever. Among the Parliamentary agitators, ^'~' 
Duport and D'Epr^mesnil were conspicuous. The boldest 
sentiments were uttered in the name of law and liberty. It 
having been discovered that the Court were preparing edicts, 
intended to strike a blow at the Parliaments, of which proof- 
sheets were obtained by means of a printer's boy, meetings to 
organise resistance were held at Buport's house, and were 
attended by La Fayette, Condorcet, the Due de la Bochefou- 
cauld, TaUeyrand-P^rigord, the &mous Bishop of Autun, and 
others. On May 3rd, 1788, the Parliament, having drawn up 
a sort of Bemonstrance and Declaration of Bights, the King, 
two days after, caused G-oislard and D'Epr^mesnil, the chief 
promoters of tiiem, to be seised in their places and thrown 
into pris(». On the 8th the Parliament was summoned to 
Yersailles to hear the edicts read. Their efEect was, in a great 
measure, to supersede the Parliaments, by substituting other 
Courts for them, and especially a Caur plmier$. At the same 
time resort was to be had to EUUa ^Mram^ whenever the 
public necessities should require it. It was, in fact, a new 
Constitution, many of the features of which were excellent. 
But it was clearly perceived that the object of the Court was 
only to temporize and to cover despotism under the veil of 
progress and r^orm. The provincial Parliaments, and especi- 
ally those of Brittany and Dauphin^, displayed the most violent :n^ action 
resistance against the edicts. The latter may be said to have ^£^ 
initiated the Bevolution by the first act of the sovereignty of 
the people. The Parliament, having been banished by the 
Gbvemment, the citizens of Qrenoble assembled at the Hdtel 
de Yille in August and decreed the spontaneous Assembly of 
the States of Dauphin^, which had fallen into desuetude for 
many generations. They were accordingly held at the ChAteau 
de Yizille, and the Government found itself compelled to come 
to a compromise with them. Everything seemed to threaten 
universal anarchy. As a last resource, Brienne assembled the 
clergy, in hope that the danger with which their order was 
threatened by a meeting of the EttU$ g4n&rwu» would induce 
them to grant him a loan, and thus obviate iiie necessity for 
that Assembly. The clergy, however, sided with the Parlia- 
ments, their ancient adversaries, and demanded the Etats ; at 
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ike 8Ame time protesting, with a ladicrons inoonsiflteiicj, 
against ecclesiastical property being subjected to taxation! 
Brienne now fonnd it impossible to resist the popnlar yoioe. 
The EtaU g4fUrmuB were summoned for Maj 1st, 1789 ; and, 
meanwhile, the establishment of the C&ur pUtMre was sus- 
pended. Brienne, after some steps which yerj much resembled 
Ml of a national bankruptcy, found himself compdUed to resign, and 
tarn^^* ^ Louis had no altemative but to recall Necker. Brienne's re- 
Hooker. tirementwassoonaftcrfollowedbythatof Lamoignon. Serious 
riots occurred on both occasions, the latter b^g attended 
almost with a massacre. 
Ao Btftti With the return of Necker financial prospects revived. His 
t6a4nnx, second Ministry closes the ancient rSgime. By engaging his 
personal fortune and other methods, he contrived to tide the 
nation over the few months which preceded the Bevolntion. 
The Parliament was now re-established for the second time 
during this reign. But it lost its popularity by registering 
the B^yal Declaration that the Etak gSnSraux should be con- 
voked according to the form observed in 1614; which implied 
that their votes should be taken by orders and not per eapiia. 
Necker, however, though a good financier, was a mediocre 
statesman. He re-assembled the Notables to decide on the 
composition of the Tien Uat^ or Commons. That Assembly 
adhered to ancient forms as to the number to be summoned, 
but sanctioned a democratic constitution of the Commons. 
Necker nevertheless persuaded the King to summon at least 
1,000 persons, of whom the Tien HaJt was to consist of as 
many as the other two orders united, or half the whole 
Assembly. This concession, which had been demanded by 
most of the municipalities, would, as Necker pretended, be 
unimportant, if the States were to vote by orders, according 
to ancient custom ; yet in a Beport to the King previously to 
the Boyal Declaration of December 2?th, 17§8, he appears 
already to have anticipated their voluntary union in certain 



The EiaU gSnSramx, elected amid great excitement, were 
opened by the King, May 5th, 1789. The Assembly consisted, 
in all, of 1,145 members, of whom more than one-half belonged 
to the Tiers 4tai, The first business was to verify the returns. 
For this purpose the Commons invited the other two orders 
to the ffreat hall in which they sat; but as this proceeding 
would also have implied the mode of voting, that is en masBe, 
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tlie nobles and clergy declined the proposal, although the latter 
order consented to a conference. The Commons refased to 
proceed to business, and nothing was done for seyeial weeks ; 
till, on the motion of the Abbe Sieyte,^ deputy of the Tien 
Stai of Paris, a last invitation was sent to the dergy and 
nobles (June 10th), and on Uieir failing to appear, the Com- 
mons proceeded to business. After the rerification of powers, 
Siey^, in spite of the opposition of Mirabeau, moved and 
carried that the EMs should assume the title of the National 
Absvmblt. The Bevolution had begun. 

* Sieyte had previoiiBly traced the plan of operatioiis, and laid down 
the programme of the Revolntion, in ids celebrated pamphlet, entitled, 
Qt^est-ee que le Tien EkU! 
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